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Ordered to Study 


_ Production Costs 


Branch Banking 


Head of Federal Reserve 
Board Says Readjustment 
Of National Structure Is 
Necessary 








Failure of Banks 
Termed ‘Appalling’ 





Open Mind in Arriving at Final 
Decision on Question Is De- 
clared to Be of the Utmost 





Importance 
St. Paul, Minn. June 18.—Branch , 
banking within limited areas was de- 


clared by the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Roy A. Young, here to- 
day as “a reasonable concession” to pres- 
ent conditions. Beyond this “limited con- 
cession” Mr. Young declared he preferred 
to maintain an open mind on the general 
subject of banking legislation. 

Addressing a convention of the Minne- 
sota Bankers’ Association, Governon 
Young recounted the “appalling” list of 
bank failures and the constantly chang- 
ing conditions in the country’s social and 
economic structure. To these, more than 
to any other factors, the governor at- 
tributed the necessity for a readjust- 
ment of the country’s banking structure 
and practice. He asserted that it was a 
condition that required use of the most 
constructive thought available and it was 
his view, therefore, that the problems 
should be studied dispassionately. 

Need for Unit Banks 

Governor Young said the fact could 
not be escaped’ that the unit system of 
banking had broken down in some local- 
ities, but he suggested that there would 
always be a need for some of the unit 
banks. Whether the unit system can be 
repaired to render the service required 
by present-day economic conditions, or 
whether a new type of unit system should 
be erected on the old framework was a 
guestion presented by the Governor as 
one to which the answer waseyet to be 
found. He said that whatever the an- 
swer was, it must needs preclude a re- 
currence of misfortunes of the past. 

Governor Young’s speech follows 
full text: 

IT am very happy to be here once more 
and to have the opportunity of discussing 
with you some of the developments in 
banking that have occurred in recent 
years, largely since the time I left for 
Washingten in the Autumn of 1927. The 
bankers of this State, a fraternity of 
which I shall always consider myself a 

¥member, have an unusual interest 
these developments because they have 
been leaders in the moverhent to keep 
our banking system adjusted to the rapid 
changes occurring in economic and sociai 
conditions of the country. My work in 
Washington has given me the occasion 
to survey these matters from a nationai 
point of view, and I have watched the 
developmentS with keen interest and 
often with great admiration for the 
courage, skill, and rapidity with which a 
transformation of our banking structure 
has been managed. 

Decision Important 

In the financial history of this coun- 
try, public policy has seldom confronted 
a more important parting of the ways. 


in 


The decision made at this time, the route 
i. 


we choose to follow from here on, will 


have the utmost importance for the 
whole commercial fabric. The smooth 
flow of credit and of banking service 


is the delicate nervous system of busi- 
ness, and nothing can be® more impor- 
tant than that this machinery be kept 
perfectly attuned to the commercial and 
industrial organization which it serves. 

I am: confident, therefore, that much 
profit will result if we study the ten- 
cencies of our banking system dispas- 
sionately with an open mind and with 
no fixed ideas or prejudices. The Fed- 
eral reserve system is trying to do just 
that, and in pursuit of this policy has 


set up a committee which is studying | 
the whole field of group, chain, and 


branch banking developments. 
that the committee’s report will 
light on many perplexing matters. 

The Congress of the United States is 
also investigating these conditions; the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 


throw 


@ House of Representatives has been hold- 


ing hearings for some months on the 


subject and has already gathered a large | 
whicn | 


body of useful information to 
ome of your most respected bankers of 


2] 
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Wholesale Prices 
Decreased in May 





Level Also Was Below That of 


Same Month in 1929 





Wholesale prices took a_ pronounced 
drop from April to May and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar showed a/| 
corresponding increase, according to a 
monthly statement issued June 18 by the 
Buveau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of “Labor. 

(The statement, in full text, will be 
found on page 11.) | 

The general level of prices in May, 
was 1% per cent below that of April 
and 7 per cent under the level of May, | 
1929. The purchasing power of the 1926 
dollar was $1.122 in May as compared 
with $1.044 in the previous May. Farm 
products led the general decline from 
April figures with a drop of 3 per cent, 
but the decrease in wholesale prices of 
foods was nearly as great, 2% per cent. 

Comparing May prices with those of | 
May, 1929, there was a decrease in prices 
Syed major commodity groups, it was | 

ed. i 


Hoover That Present Situation Appears 
‘Decidedly Encouraging’ 





William Green, president of the Amer- {I took up with the President that phase 
ican Federation of Labor, after a confer- 


in | 


|ence with President Hoover at the White 
| House on June 18, expressed the view 
| vhat the unemployment situation 
throughout the United States “is de- 
;cidedly encouraging,” and that all the 
jevidence is that the situation 
{reached the point of improving. In his 
jopinion, the forthcoming survey of un- 
;employment by the Bureau of the Census 
| will show the number of unemployed is 
not as great as some have predicted. 

“I discussed with 
Mr. Green stated orally at the White 
House, “the question of unemployment 
| with special reference to the forthcom- 
{ing report of the Bureau of the Census 
survey on unemployment. In particular, 


oe 


Employment Measure 


_ Approved by House 


| Judiciary Committee 





'Favorable Report Ordered 
On Wagner Bill to Pro- 
vide Advance Planning 


Upon Public Works 


The House Committee on Judiciary on 
| June 18 ordered favorably reported the 
| Wagner bill (S. 3059) to provide for 
| the advance planning and regulated con- 
struction of certain public works, for the 
stabilization of industry, and for the pre- 
vention of unemployment during periods 
of business depression. 

The bill provides that “there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as are necessary for expenditure on pub- 
lic works to prevent unemployment dur- 
ing any such period of business depres- 
sion, not in excess of $150,000,000 in any 
one fiscal year, and such further sums as 
are necessary for the administration of 
|this act.” 

At the same meeting the Committee | 
voted to refer to a subcommittee the com- 
panion bill (S. 3060) to create a Fed- 
eral employment service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Both bills-have passed 
the Senate. 

The Committee amended S. 3059 before 
voting to report it by striking out sec- 
tions 7 to 12, inclusive, which were 
headed as follows: Section 7, publication 
of index of employment; section 8, prep- 
{aration of index of employment; section 
9, acceleration of emergency construc- 
tion; section 10, advance planning; sec- 
tion 11, public roads projects, and sec- 
tion 12, public buildings. } 

Federal Stabilization Board 

The bill, as ordered favorably reported, 
| however, makes provision for a Federal 
|stabilization board to be composed of 
|the Secretaries of the Treasury, Com- 
|}merce, Agriculture and Labor. The duty 
| of the board, according to the bill, would 
be to advise the President from time to 
time of the trend of employment and 
husiness activity and of the existence or 
| approach of periods of business depres- 





| sion and unemployment in the United 
|States or in any substantial portion 
thereof. 


The bill would further provide: 

“Sec. 4. (a) In advising the President, 
|the board shall take into consideration 
the volume, based upon value, of con- 
|tracts awarded for construction work in 
ithe United States, or in any substantial 
| portion thereof, during the three-month 


has | 


President Hoover,” | 


Projected 


cording 
consul at Manchester, England, Wallace 


number of unemployed, that is, those 
who are out of work and who are ac- 


tually seeking work, because that is the | 
phase of the survey that reflects the un- | 


employment situation. 


“The Census Bureau is not ready yet | 
to make a report on that phase of the | 


unemployment problem, but special con- 
sideration is being given to it, and ad- 


who are unemployed, that is, those who 
are out of work and are seeking work. 
I requested the President to expedite the 
survey. The survey will answer our 
question as to how many are actually out 
of work and are seeking work. We have 


been guessing and predicting and ex- 
pressipg opinions on this particular 
point. 


“It seems to me from all the informa- 
tion we are able to obtain the situation 
is decidedly encouraging now. There is 
every evidence that we are reaching the 
point of improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation. I am rather of the opin- 
ion that the Census Bureau report will 
show the number of unemployed will not 
be as great as some have been predict- 
ing.” 

President Green said the American 
Federation of Labor figures show there 
were 3,600,000 unemployed in the month 
of May. “Of course,” he said, “these 
figures may not correspond with the 
Census Bureau’s report because we in- 


| clude in the figures all who are sick, on 


vacation or temporarily unemployed.” 





Air Lines Now Operated 
By Twenty-two Companies 


Regular air services, totaling over 42,- 
000 miles and operated in many 
at least three times weekly, are main- 
tained by 22 companies, according to a 
revision of the list made recently by the 
aeronautics trade division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Headed by the New York, Rio and 
Buenos Aires Line, Ine., which main- 
tains a totel operating mileage of 9,298 
miles, the 22 firms operate over 42,811 
miles on regular schedule. Several of 
the companies, the Department reports, 
are closely affiliated, and a number of 


| the services run on daily schedules. The 
second largest of the companies is the | 


Pan American Airways, Inc., which cov- 
ers a total mileage of 6,777, while the 
Pan American Grace Airways, 
meteiee an operating mileage of 4,577 
miles, 





Coal and Steel Merger 
Proposed in Britain 





Company Mav Be 


Capitalized at $36.000.000 





A merger’ involving 


in Great Britain, to be capitalized 


approximately $36,000,000, has been pro- 


posed by leaders in those industries, ac- 
to information from the vice 


E. Moessner, made public June 18 by the 


Department of Commerce, 


The plan aims to raise additional capi:- 


tal and to eliminate duplication in the 
costs of production and selling, accord- 
ing to British press reports and notices 
sent to shareholdérs of the concerns in- 
volved, says the Department’s statement, 
| which follows 


in full text: 
The merger as projected at the present 


We hope | 


time would include six companies whose 


period preceding action, In comparison total coal resources are estimated at 350,- 


with the corresponding three-month pe- 
riods of the two previous calendar years. | 

“(b) The board may also take into 
consideration the index of employment 
| prepared by the Department of Labor, 
jand any other information concerning 
employment furnished by the Depart- 
{ment of Labor or by any other public} 
|or private agency, and any other facts 


mately 15,000 persons are emphoyed. 





tion of two holding companies, one io 
handle the coal business of all the’ above 
companies, to be known as the Wigan 
Coal Corporation (Ltd.), to be capitalized 
at £1,747,000; and the other to 
the iron and steel affairs of all membei 


of the census survey dealing with the} 


, Vance information will be given as soon | 
»as possible upon the number of those | 


cases | 


Inc., | : 
|not announced these completed counties 


| 
v 
(CONDITIONS during the last 

4 week favored harvesting grain 
and cultivating of corn, the 
Weather Bureau stated June 18 in 
its weekly review of weather and 
crop conditions. Coolness early in 
the week gave way to warmer 
weather in the latter half, which 
promoted full growth. (The full 
text of the review will be found 
on page 11.) 

Droughty conditions were inten- 
sified in some districts by high 
temperatures and drying winds, the 
Bureau said. The spring wheat 
crop is generally doing well. 

Temperatures were too low for 
the best growth of cotton, and rain 
is needed greatly in some sections 
of the Cotton Belt, especially the 
central area. 


First Announcement 
Of Total Population 
Is Expected in July 





| Director of Census Moves to 


piling Complete Figures 
For United States 





The first announcement of the popula- | 


tion of the United States will be made 
in July, unless some unforeseen delay 
occurs, according to an oral statement 
by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census, William M. Steuart, June 18. 
Mr. Steuart said that he had hoped to 
be able to announce the figure by July 
11, but delays among certain supervisors 
have made that impossible. 

It at first hoped to make 


was 


returns from the political districts and 
divisions, the Director pointed out, but 
it was found that the most satisfactory 
way would be through the compilation of 
'counties. At the present time, 
have been completed in the Bureau al- 
| most_3.100 of the approximately 3,000 
lcounties in the United States, he said, 
‘and a much greater number than this 
have been completed by the supervisors 
but not announced. 

Telegrams to all supervisors who have 


are to be sent out immediately, Mr. 
Steuart said, and the next few days en- 


suing will probably find a great  in- 
crease in tke number at the Bureau. 
In most cases it is the delay of the 


work in the large industrial cities that | 


he de- 
people 
locate 


the announcement, 
many of these 


day, are hard to 


retarding 
clared, since 
who work all 


is 


so 


| during off hours, 


| 
al | ! 
|their figures to advantage as 


000,000 long tons and in which approxi- | 


The new scheme proposed the forma- | 


handle | 


The Bureau is not required by law to 
have the population announcement 


several of the| ready before the latter part of the year, 
largest iron, coal and steel companies | When Congress meets, Mr. Steuart ex- | 
use | 


but people can 
soon as 
possible, it is always the custom of the 
Bureau to make every effort to announce 
the number of people in this country. 
The population announcements by 
States will have a particular interest 
this year, the Director said, due to the 
reapportionment in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which will be based on these 
figures. It is planned to have the State 
populations announced as soon as they 
are completed, it was stated, though the 


plained, so many 


reapportionment would be based on the | 


final figures as announced by the Bu- 
reau, after a complete check and tabu- 
lation hes been made. 





Views Sought on Sale 
Of Reparatvon Bonds 





Witnesses Called for Views to 


Forbid Bank Purchases 





McFadden (Rep.), of 
of the House 


tepresentative 
Canton, Pa, chairman 


| Committee on Banking and Currency, in 


which . may gg pertinent. companies, to be registered as the Lan- 
| «publi hfe ier ter as SRENCy cashire Steel Corporation (Ltd.), with 
. JUb1C wor S emergency program— capital of £5,750,000. (£ $4.86). 
Section 5. Whenever, upon recommenda-| Jt jg reported that the new combine! 
tion of the board, the President finds! pJans to expend about £1,750,000 for the 


| that there exists, or that within the six 
months next following there is likely to 
exist, in the United States or an ®sub- 
stantial portion thereof, a period of busi- 


construction of a new dock, by-product 
coke ovens, blast and open-hearth fur- 
naces, rolling mills, and other additional 
improvements and eqipment, on the ship 
|canal at Irlam, about 8 miles from Man- 
i chester. 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7%.) 
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Formula Devised for Auto Tax 
On Basis of Damage to Roads 





Bureau of Standards Engineer Develops, Plan in Which 
Weight, Distance Traveled and Type of 
‘ Tires Are Chief Factors 


FORMULA for levying 





taxes on vehicle registration fees, did you stop 


ertemlier te such a way that to consider whether the amount was 
each vehicle will pay a tax in pro- : 2 

: : ; 7 an equitable p , 

portion to the amount of wear it 4 proportion of the total 


| of taxes you paid for the use of the 
highways? 

Charles F. Meatvin Jr., mechanical 
engineer of the United States Bureau 
ot Standards, has worked out a simple 
method of distributing equitably the 
total motor-vehicle tax levy as de- 
termined by the State. Mr. Marvin’s 
method apportions among the various 
classes of vehicles and among the units 
within a class tax payments corre- 
sponding as nearly as possible to the 
amount and character of the use of the 
public streets and highways by each 


causes on the road has been developed 
by Charles F. Marvin Jr., mechanical 
engineer of the Bureau of Standards, , 
Department of Commerce, according 
to a statement June 18 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Three principal factors are given 
consideration in the formula, the De- 
partment said. These are the weight 
of the vehicle, the distance traveled 
during the taxable period, and the 
kind of tires used, solid or pneumatic. 
The heaviest vehicle traveling the 
greatest distance and using solid tires 


would pay the largest tax. The form- vehicle. His system also includes a 
ula is sufficiently flexible for use in workable basis for levying fuel tax 
any State, the Department said. The 4nd registration fees. Results of his 


statement follows in full text: 


ee 
When you paid your last motor- [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


a statement, June 18, announced that the 
Secretaries of State and of the Treasury 
and Thomas W. Lamont have been asked 
to testify before the Committee, June 24, 
25, 26, respeciively, regarding his resolu- 


| tion to prohibit purchase of German rep- 
| aration bonds by national banks, Federal 


| Andrew 


reserve banks and member banks of the 
Federal reserve system. 

The full text of his suatemer*feljows: 

“Representative Louis T. »4&Fadden, 
chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, is 
today sending igvitations to Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., to Henry 
L. Stimson, Sectetary of State, and to 
W. Mdlon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to apyear before the Commit- 
tee on Tuesday, June 24, Wednesday, 
June 25, and Thirsday, June 26, respec- 


25, 


| tively, to give tieir views and opinions 


lon the bill (H. J. 


Res. 364), prohibiting 
the purchase cf German 
bonds by natioral banks, Federal re- 
serve banks, and) member banks of the 
Federal reserve s?stem, a copy of which 


lis attached.” 


Penalts Prescribed | 
The resolution #n which the two cab- 
inet officers and tie New York financier 
are asked to testify is H. J. Res. 864. 
It directs that no Federal reserve bank 
and no national bank or member bank of 
the Federal reseive system shall pur- 
chase any Germa} reparation bond or 
other certificate o| indebtedness “issued 
pursuant to the new plan for the settle- 
ment of financia! questions resulting 
from the World War, as outlined in the 
agreement reached between certain sig- 
natory nations at The Hague on Jan. 
20, 1930.” 
It prescribes asa penalty that if this | 
nena 


[Continued on Itge i2, Column 7.) 





Overcome Delays in Com-| 


the | 
population announcement based on the | 


there | 


reparation | 





\W. G. Campbell, Head of | 
| Regulatory | 
| swers Charges of Alleged| 


Work, An-| 


| Laxity in Administration | 





Tests of Adulterated 
Ether Are Explained | 





‘Regulation of Ginger Extract 
| Left to Prohibition Author-) 

ities, He Says, in Replying 
| to Criticism 
| 





| 
| 
| 

Answering charges brought by How- | 
jard W. Ambruster, drug importer of 
New York, relative to laxity of enforce- | 
;ment of the pure food and drug act by | 
|the drug administration of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, Walter G. Camp- | 
bell, director of regulatory work of the | 
Department, appeared June 18 before | 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Campbell's testimony, which will | 
be resumed June 19, was confined to| 
charges relating to laxity in the enforce- | 
ment of the law on “ginger jake” (fluid | 
extract of Jamaica ginger), and ana- 
esthetic ether. 


Charges Grouped 
| Mr. Campbell grouped the charges | 
brought by Mr. Ambruster under two | 
heads: Laxity in enforcement of the | 
drug laws; and conspiracy with drug | 
;manufacturers and trade journals to| 
keep off of the market a legitimate drug | 
product. | 

Proceeding to a discussion of the first | 
charge, he enumerated the various 
charges of Mr. Ambruster, relative to | 
“ginger jake anaesthetic ether, ergot. | 
and digitalis, and discussed the first two 
in detail. 

Relative to charges of laxity in the 
enforcement of the law on “ginger jake,” | 
Mr. Campbell declared that the Depart- | 
ment has been disposed to leave the} 
regulation of ginger extract to the Pro- | 
hibition Bureau, since its traffic is under | 
that jurisdiction and the “Volstead law is 
a much more powerful weapon than the 
food and drug act.” 

Letters Submitted 

Photostatic copies of interchange of 
correspondence between himself and pro- 
|hibition authorities were submitted to 
the Committee, to support his statement | 
to that effect, and he declared that the 
prohibition authorities had accepted the 
responsibility. “I would not say, how- | 
ever,” he added, “that the food and drug 
authorities have no interest in the mat- 
ter.” 

“This correspondence indicates thor- 
oughly to me,” Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, commented, “that there is 
an understanding on the part of the 
Treasury Department that ‘ginger jake’ 
comes under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
hibition authorities, and that there has 
been no attempt on their part to evade 
the responsibility.” 

After Mr. Campbell had testified that 
| “there seems to be no question that the 
recent epidemic of paralysis was caused 
by the consumption of ginger jake,’ fol- 
lowing biological tests by the Treasury 
Department,” Senator Copeland declared 
that the situation further demonstrates 
that the Treasury Department is assum- 
ing the responsibility. 

Mr. Campbell, in discussing the sup- 
plementary work done by the drug ad- 
ministration in the regulation of “Jake,” 
|referred to recent seizures of the prod- 


| uct, shipped by the Queen City Manufac- 
} turing Company, of Cincinnati. 

He declared, on questioning by Sena- 
tor Copeland, that he could not say 
whether sufficient tests of the seized drug 
| had been made to determine whether the 
entire product was dangerous, 

“The poisoning might have been due 
| to accidental contamination,” Senator 
| Copeland said. 
| Mr, Campbell declared that the ingre 
|dient of the drug causing the paralysis 
has not as yet been determined. 

Proceeding to a discussion of the 
|charges brought by Mr. Ambruster that 
{the administration had “entered a secret 
agreement with manufacturers of ether 
not to seize any ether even though not 
U.S. P. standard,” Mr, Campbell pointed 
out that the United States 
copoeia calls for ether free from alde- 
hydes and peroxides. 


“Tests have shown,” he said, “that 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.1 
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Purchasing Power 





I ECLINES in commodity _ prices, 
world-wide in scope, have accom- 
panied the slowing down of business 





| 
Senate Resolution Includes 
|, Cement Among Items on 


‘Said to Pay 9.66 Cents 


|cery specialistuof the foodstuffs division, 
, Department 


,on trucks), gas, oil, repairs, tires, garage 


in the last several months, the Federal 
Reserve Board declared in its monthly | 
review of conditions, made public June | 
17. The recession in business, the 
Board declared, had reduced the vol> 


Which Comparative Data 
Are Sought 








| 
ume of employment and the result of | . : 
this condition was an obvious loss of Collection of Duties 
purchasing power in all countries of ° 
the world, | On Cigars Assured 
(The statement, in full text, will be | 


found on page 6.) 
The Board found difficulty in arriv- 
ing at conclusions as to the basic in- 
fluences responsible for the commodity | 
price fall. It could point to numer- | 
| 

| 

| 


Postmaster General Brown 
Says Proposed Agreement 
With Cuba Would Not Ex- 


ous factors, its statement explained, empt Small Packages 





yet none of the circumstances was 

common to all commodities, or all 

countries. Acting under the new tariff law, which 
The influences that have been at |had taken effect the previous midnight, 


| the Senate on June 18 without a dissent- 
jing vote directed the Tariff Commission 
|to make investigations of the differences 
|in costs of production at home and abroad 
|of certain commodities now bearing new 
| import duties. 

Among the articles named is cement, 
;on which 6 cents a hundred pounds is 
collected by direction of the new Hawley- 
| Smoot tariff. 


Introduced by Mr. Borah 
This action was taken when a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 295), introduced by Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who voted 
against the tariff bill, was adopted after 
|the addition of certain commodities on 
T D li the motion of Senator Bingham (Rep.), 

a é lver ne r er of Connecticut. 

| The resolution makes use of the new 
7 ss | provisions of the act by which rate in- 
Survey in Four Typical Cities | vestigations looking toward adjustments 
AQ: ‘ under the President's flexible powers 
In Midwest and Southeast shall be instituted by the Commission at 


ane. ® ea ‘ ,. the direction of a resolution of either or 
Reveals High Cost, Groe- iii Houses of Congress. 
ery Specialist Says 


work have been unusually broad and 
they have affected the economic struc- 
ture of every important commercial 
country in the world, the Board as- 
serted. The Board did not offer any 
forecast as to the future course, but 
called attention to unfavorable condi- 
tions in this country’s bond market 
as having a tendency to delay indus- 
trial recovery abroad, 





Independent Grocers 





Mr. Borah stated orally that he con- 
| siders cement the most important of the 
|commodities named in his resolution and 
that his purpose’ is to determine whether 
the rates in the tariff act of 1930 on 
‘these articles represents the proper pro- 
;tection based on differences in cost of 
| production. Among other commodities 
named are shoes, furniture, wire fencing 
7 ' and certain agricultural implements, 
e, Commerce, announced | a tase . 
June 17 in an address before the Na- | Cc = Saipat Prty om woe 
tional Association of Retail Grocers and | ,. onsideration Of 83 C ane ae 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- | 10" before the House Committee on 
piation. | Ways and Means, was ended when the 
The expense of delivery service jie arg: Bigg ater Tn 
, y § |gave assurance “¢ 
an independent retail grocer is a vital | Parcels cand agreement heen the 
one and many of the items attending | United States and Cuba will not fail to 
am > ee — in recent =, stipulate that duty must be paid on any 
ae Mr Zdnaet dediaeed ax ew | a Se yng a how: sa 
- ® , m . | c¢ « s co wy; 
this expense per order to deliver,” he aa heaehee was on a resolution (H, 
said, “it certainly fnust be worth a mer-| J Res, 371) to prohibit entry of any im- 
chant’s time to give it consideration.” | norted cigars in packages of less than 
Three Months Covered 300. Representative Henry Watson 
Mr. Gilbert cited the findings gleaned | (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in objecting to 
from the Department’s Louisville, Ky.,| the plan, declared that its proponents 
survey which revealed that the expense | “practically propose a new tariff bill be- 
of delivery service for 12 stores cover-|fore the ink is dry” on the Smoot- 
ing a period of three months was| Hawley Act. 
$5,243.47. Items charged to delivery ex-| _ The assurance given by the Postmaster 
pense were drivers’ wages (actual time |General was followed immediately by an 
announcement from the chairman of the 





Dayton, Ohio, June 18.—It costs the 
average independent grocer 9.66 cents 
to deliver an order, according to the 
findings of a survey of 30 retail stores 
in four typical cities of the Midwest 
and Southeast, Ransom R. Gilbert, gro- 


rent, depreciation, licenses and taxes, in- | Committee, Representative Hawley 
surance, interest, and miscellaneous ex-|(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., that further 
penses. hearings seemed unnessary. It was 


brought out by Senator Trammel (Dem.), 
of Florida, that for more than 30 years 
there has been a tariff stipulation of not 
less than 3,000 cigars in imported pack- 
| ages, hut that no requirement was stipu- 
lated in the Smoot-Hawley bill. 
Definition of Rags Duty Asked 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee also heard a plea from C. V. Maudlin, 


The study of these 12 stores showed 
that the expense per delivered order 
ranged from 4 cents in one store to 20 
cents in another and that the average 
was 9 cents. The average value of de- 
livered orders for the 12 stores was 
$1.34, making the cost of delivery ap- 
proximately 7 per’ cent of the value of 
the sale, it was brought out. 


,of the total 





The survey revealed that 42.8 per cent 
sales of the 12 stores’ was 
delivered, which is a lower percentage 
than for any of the other cities studied. 
The average percentage of expense as to 
all sales was approximately 3 per cent 
for the Louisville stores. 
Bicycles Are Noted 

It was found that one of the stores has 
a low expense per delivery order because 
it uses bicycles only for the delivery 
service. Another store, which had a high 
expense, had a large percentage of 
sales to deliver and had a low value per 
delivered order. This 
was operating at a very large net loss. 

A study of a large downtown store in 


Pharma- a Tennessee city of some 136,000 popu- 


lation which caters to a most exclusive 


trade and which maintains a large and | June 
expensive fleet of delivery trucks showed | $500,000,000, according to an oral state- 
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‘Use of Electricity in Homes 


Is Shown T 


o Be Increasing 





| Department of Commerce Says America Now Leads All 
I 5 


Domestic Utilization C 


\ ORE homes using electric service 
~ is the greatest factor in the 
growth of the American power indus- 
try—now ranking first among all na- 
tions—and increases in the domestic 
field have far outdistanced develop- 
ments in other markets for electricity, 
according to an oral statement June 18 
in behalf of the electrical equipment 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Farms that have become electrified 
stand out in the domestic development 
of electrical uses, it was stated, with 
the largest increase in 1929 so far 
recorded, and with the total number 
doubling every three and one-half 
years since 1923. 

Reports from electric light and 
power companies of the United States 
reveal an incyease in the sales of elec- | 
tricity during the first quarter of 1930 | 


Nations in Total Production of Current, and Greater 


hiefly Is Responsible 





of 780,000,000 kilowatt hours, or 4,2 
per cent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, it was explained. 
During this period, the revenues re- 
ceived from the users of electricity 
showed a gain of $26,172,000, or 5.2 
per cent. 

Domestic electric service grew by 
395,000,000 kilowatt hours, or 14.4 per 
cent, during the quarter. Commercial 
lighting service, which includes cur- 
rent taken by business offices, stores, 
theaters, hotels, etc., increased by 
280,000,000 kilowatt hours,*or by 8.3 
per cent, 

On the other hand, industrial power 
service grew by only 89,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours or by less than 1 per cent, 
while current taken by railroad elec- 





[Continued on Page 11, Golumn 4.] 


its | 


store as a whole} 


who sgid he represented 30 paper manu- 
facturers of the United States, for 
amendment of the new tariff act so as 
to make it clear that rags intended for 


). 





Q 
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Tax Payment Forecast 


At Half Billion Dollars 








Treasury Anticipates Smaller 
Installment Than in March 





| Receipts from income taxes in the sec- 
|ond quarter of the year, which were due 
16, are expected to approximate 


| ment, June 18, in behalf of the Depart- 
| ment of the Treasury. 

| Early payments had brought in $84,- 
003,000 to the close of business on the 
|iast day of payment, it was stated. At- 
|tention was called, however, to the fact 


| that the bulk of the payments are never 


| placed in the mails until the last day, 
land consequently the collections from 
|June 1 to June 16 gave no real indica- 
|tion of the total installment. 

Receipts from the second installment 
in 1929 exceeded $555,000,000. The 
Department has no expectation of reach- 
ling that figure this year, because the 
|general level of taxes was lowered by 
the 1 per cent reduction that applied to 
| 1929 incomes, and because of the loss 
}in taxable income through the business 
| recession, 
| The statement explained further thet 
| there had been a somewhat greater num- 
| ber of taxpayers who made their full 
| payment in the March installment when 
| approximately $554,000,000 was collected. 
| The lowered rate placed many taxpayers 
|in a position where their tax was small, 
|and they remitted thg entire amount in 
che first quarter. 

Departmental estimates as regards? 
June receipts, however, were represented 
}as lacking unanimity among the several 
j officials connected with taxation. It was 
jadded that different weight was given 
iby different officials to the factors in- 
volved, and that there could be no 
definite idea gained as to the receipts 
until about June 23. 
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Intercity Firm 
Denied Renewal 


Of Radio Licenses 


Default Order Is 
When Company Fails to 
Have Representative at 


Scheduled Hearing 


The Intercity Radio Telegraph Com-| 
in the hands of’ receivers, | 


pany, now 


on June 18 was denied renewal of its 


radio communications licenses for ship-| 


to-shore and point-to-point operation in 
the Great Lakes area by the Federal 
Radio Commission. 


The licenses of five of the seven Inter- | 
city stations expire on June 19, according 


to Commission records. The company, 
which was the first to engage in radio 
communications in the Great Lakes area 
on a public service basis, failed to have 
a representative at a formal hearing 
scheduled before the Commission on 
June 18 and a default order was entered. 


The Commission later rendered its formal | 


decision denying the renewals. 
Three Apellants 

The company, along with the Wireless 
Telegraph and Communications Co., 
which it had absorbed, was the first of the 
three appellants in the continental short 
wave litigation now pending before the 
Court of Appeals of the Di8Strict of 
Columbia. It filed its application for ap- 
peal last June, obtaining from the court 


a stay order, which in effect, has pre-} 


vented the Commission from completing 
its allocation of continental short waves. 

The stations for which renewals were 
requested by Frank X. Schaut, of Cleve- 
land, receiver of the Intercity, are at 
Buffalo, (two stations); Duluth, Detroit 
and Cleveland. Each have been operating 
with 1,000 watts power, and on both 
long and short wave channels. 

Affidavits were introduced in the case, 
prior to the Commission’s action, by 
Paul D. P. Spearman, Assistant General 
Counsel of the Commission, alleging that 
the company was insolvent, that em- 
ployes had brought action against it for 
nonpayment of salaries, that certain of 


the stations had been operated in viola- | 


tion of the law, and had caused interfer- 
ence with other radio operations, all pur- 
porting to show it would not “serve the 
public interest, convenience or necessity” 
to relicense the stations. 

Investigations Made 

Among these affidavits were several 
submitted by W. J. Clearman, Chief In- 
vestigator of the Commission, bearing 
upon investigations of the Intercity 
he had made. These related to the finan- 
cial ability of the company, and to tech- 
nical operations. 

On behalf of the association of ship- 
owners in the Great Lakes trade, Lee 
Hinslea, attorney, at the hearing before 
the Commission urged that it work out 
a plan under which the service could be 
continued since these ship tines were the 
major customers of Intercity. The ship- 
owners, he declared, were desirous of 
taking over the Intercity service and 
form a new corporation. 

Commissioner Ira E. Robinson, pre- 
siding at the hearing, however, declared 
that this was a “new proposition,” and 
the customary procedure for transfer of 
licenses must be followed. 

Mr. Hinslea said if the Intercity com- 
pany closes operations, then all the bus- 
iness in the @reat Lakes 


tion of America, a subsidiary of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America. He de- 
clared this might result in heavy ex- 
pense to the shipowners in the purchase 
of new equipment, particularly radio di- 
rection finders, since the vessels now aye 
equipped with Intercity apparatus. 
Continuance Asked 
The short wave engineer of the Com- 


the direction finders on these 

could be attuned to the RCA equipment 

without difficulty. 

ever, said Mr. Hinslea, preferred not to 

risk the possibility of having the Radio- 

marine Corporation insist upon the in- 
_ stallation of new equipment, 

After the default order had been en- 
tered at the hearing, a telegram was 
received from Mr. Schaut, as Intercity 
receiver, asking for a continuance of the 
case and for “friendly consideration” for 
the application for transfer of the li- 
censes to the shipowners association on 
the Great Lakes. Commissioner Rob- 
inson, however, ruled that no considera- 
tion could be given to the telegram, on 
the ground that the case had already 
been disposed of by default. 

The Intercity company, besides the 
stations at Buffalo, Duluth, Detrbdit and 
Cleveland, has stations at Chicago, Co- 
lumbus and Ishpeming, Mich. The li- 
censes of these latter stations, however, 
have not yet expired. According to offi- 
cial statements ofthe Commission it 
has about 600 customers, and has been 
doing a gross business of about $60,- 
000 annually. Emil J. Simon, of Cleve- 
land, was president of the company. 

The company appealed to the court of 
appeals after the Commision had genied 
its applications, to extend its $ervice 
into a nation-wide radio-telegraph sys- 
tem. lt claimed the backing of motion 
picture interests in this project. 


Senate Committee Favors 
Three House Measures 


Legislation (H. R. 11371) to provide 
living quarters and heat, fuel and light 
for Government civilian employes sta- 
tioned in foreign countries, was among 
three House measures receiving favorable 
action June 18 from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Where quarters in Government-owned 
or rented buildings are not available, al- 
lowances may be granted within the 
limits of appropriations for the purpose. 
The bill applies only to employes who 
‘are citizens of the United States. 

The Committee also ordered favorable 
reports on a bill (H. R. 1145) to increase 
the authorization for expenses of the 
Sixth International Assoqjation of Road 
Congresses to be held in the District 
of Columbia in October, 1930, from $25,- 
000 to $55,000. 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 253) author- 
izing the sum of $10,000 for United 
States participation in the Sixth Inter- 
‘national Congress of Military Medicine 
and Pharmacy to be held at Budapest 
was also recommended for passage. 


Senate Givefi Report 
On Passport Measure 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee on June 18 ordered a favorable 
report on House bill (H. R. 10826) re- 


ducing the charge for passports to $5| 


and the cost of renewal to $2, provided 

» that one passport cannot be renewed for 
tmore than six years. The House has 
} passed the bill. 


Entered | 


necessarily 
must go to the Radiomarine Corpora- | 


The shipowners, how- | 
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General Employment Situation 


Monthly Bullentin 6f Labor Department Says Upward 
Trend Noted, However, in Shipbuilding, Granite 
Quarries and Heavy Construction 


D 


_ Termed Unimproved in May) No Decision on 


ESPITE upward trends in a number of industries, the month of 
May brought no material improvement in the general employ- 
ment situation, according to the monthly industrial employment 


' bulletin of the Employment. Service, made public by the Department 


of Labor. 


eastern coast; the granite quarries 


Among the industries that registered gains, the Employment Service 
mentioned the shipbuilding industry, particularly in yards along the 


of New England; and heavy con- 


struction, such as bridge and hydroelectric projects. 
Continued expansion of road building, and seasonal work in the 


harvest fields, also absorbed large numbers of men, it was stated. 
Noticeable improvement in the general situation was reported from 


several States, but recessions were recorded elsewhere, according to 


the detailed information given in 


the bulletin. (The Department’s 


synopsis of the bulletin was pubfshed in full text in the issue of June 
18.) The statement covering the 48 States and the District of Columbia 


follows in full text: 
. e 
New England District 

{Including the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Isiand and Connecticut.] 

A 
Maine 

Employment for the month showed 
a noticeable improvement, due largely to 
the expansion of outdoor activities. Con- 
tracts amounting to over $1,000,000 were 
awarded for State highway construction, 
and some of this work was started and 
absorbed many men and a larger number 
will be engaged in June. Street construc- 
tion in some municipalities provided em- 
ployment for a. number of _ laborers. 
Granite quarries in the coastal cities re- 
ported full quotas engaged in those estab- 
lishments producing paving stones, while 
|those producing building materials oper- | 
|ated with reduced crews; however, the 
|outlook was described as bright. River 
|driving was under way and peeled-pulp| 
| camps started operations, affording work 
‘for many men. Work in connection with 
the construction of a large dam engaged 
a large force of men. Building-trades 
men were being gradually absorbed on a 
| fair-sized volume of construction, altera- 
tion, and repair work under way in many 
|localities. While the majority of the 
| plants were in operation, a surplus of 
| labor existed in practically all localities, 
|most noticeable in the ‘cotton, woolen, 
|and shoe industries. Activity was noted 
{in several of the sardine factories which 
|should increase in June, giving employ- 
|ment to several thousand workers. <A! 
‘number of woolen mills remained closed 
j and many cotton and woolen mills and| 
| shoe factories were on a curtailed basis. 
| Overtime prevailed in several industries. 
Pulp and paper mills were reported as 
|employing nearly normal crews in most 
cases, 


| however, 


ings, 
| watches, screw-machine products, thread, 


projects and some municipal construc- 
tion having been started, which provided 
employment for several hundred men. 
Employment among the building trades, 
showed only a moderate in- 
crease, and only a few new large proj- 


jects were reported. Practically all indus- | 


tries were in operation, but many of them 
were on part-time schedules, and very 
little overtime was reported. A low 
rate of activity continued in many of the 
textile establishments; however, some 
woolen and worsted mills reported fairly 
steady onerations. Plants manufactur- 
ing builders’ hardware, machinery, ma- 
chine tools, jewelry, and rubber goods 
were among those on a restricted pro- 
duction basis during the month. No 
shortage of farm help reported. 
A 


Connecticut 


While a surplus of labor prevailed in 
all sections of the State, increased out- 
door activity .resulted in an appreciable 
reduction in unemployment and further 
improvement is anticipated in June. 
Tobacco cultivation absorbed .a large 
number of men ad women. Municipal 
and State highway projects and a fairly 
large volume of building provided em- 


| ployment for many construction workers | 


in various parts of the State. With the 
exception of a few localities, no marked 


surplus of building-trades men was in\ "eed of 


evidence. The majority of the plants 


were in cperation; however, many worked | 


on curtailed schedules, including some 
estatLlishments manufacturing ball bear- 
bicycles and parts, clocks and 


silk velvet, cotton yoods, rolled brass 


Senate Reaches 
Lake Diversion 


Senator MeNary Will Seek 
to Defer Rivers and Har. 
bors Measure in Favor of 
Veterans’ Bill | 


Consideration of the Blaine amend-| 
ment to the Illinois River development | 
program included in the rivers and har. | 
bors bill (H. R. 11781) consumed the en- | 
tire time for consideration of the meas- 
ure June 18. No action was_ taken, 
though an early vote:is expected when 
consideration is resumed, 

The Blaine proposal, which limits the| 
amount of water diversion from. the| 
Great Lakes to the Illinois River to the| 
“smallest practicable amount necessary 
to the maintenance of a navigable water- 

| way,” was defended in a speech by Sena- 
tor McCulloch (Rep.), of Ohio, while the 
Senate amendment, which will leave the| 


' May, due to a number of State highway Question of amount of diversion to the| 


discretion of the Secretary of War, was| 
{supported by Senator Deneen (Rep.), of | 
| Illinois. 
| Plan to Defer Measure | 
| Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, | 
| assistant majority leader, announced at 
| the conclusion that on reconvening June 
19, he hoped to reach an agreement by 
| which the rivers and harbors bill might} 
| be temporarily laid aside for the consid- | 
|eration of the veterans’ bill, and a time 
| for voting might be set for the veterans’ 
|bill, after which vote consideration of} 
the unfinished ‘business would’ be re- 
sumed. | 
' Senator McCulloch (Rep.), of Ohio, | 
| opening the discussion, declared that “to_ 
| defeat the Blaine amendment would be 
| equivalent to transferring to the Secre-| 
|tary of War the power of control | 
| of water diversion practically without 
limit.” | 
The Ohio Senator read from a state- | 
lment of the attorney general of the 
| State of Ohio, in which he said that 
| adoption of the Senate proposal “‘would | 
| undo the, work of the Supreme Court de- 
cree” onthe Illinois diversion question. 
Protects All, He Declares | 
“The Blaine proposal protects the in- 
terests of all parties, and at the same| 
time holds the-power in the Congress to| 
divert after full and complete investi- | 
gation such water as may be found to be | 
necessary, upon investigation, for the| 
a commercially useful  water- 
| way,” Senator McCulloch declared. 
Senator McCulloch declaied that the | 
| Senate proposal undoubtedly would re-| 
sult in uncertainty and litigation. 
Senator Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
pointed out that a decree of the Su- 
preme Court fixes at 1,500 cubic feet | 








The demand for farm labor in-j| plate, tubing, wire, rolling-mill and rub-| per second the flow of water necessary 


|creased and, except in a few instances,| ber-making machinery, typewriters, hats,| to remove the sewage effluent from the| 


|no difficulty was experienced in securing 
| sufficient help. 


A 
New Hampshire 
State highway projdcts and municipal | 


‘work continued to absorb a considerable 


;number of men in many localities. The 
| building-trades men were engaged on a 
|moderate volume of building; however, 
a few cities reported considerable work. 
While a surplus of labor was noted in 
;many sections an improvement in em- 
| ployment occurred in some places. Prac- 
| tically all plants operated, part time pre- | 
vailing in several manufacturing hosiery, | 
knitting machinery, woolen goods, waste, 
| belting, shoes, and mining, quarry, and} 
|road construction machinery. However, 
| overtime obtained in a number of estab- | 
lishments producing hosiery, woolen and 


lishments. The cigar industry reported | 
a further increase in its forces during | 
May. The supply of far help was equal 
to all demands. | 


* A | 
Vermont 


The employment. situation 
|seribed as fairly satisfactory. 
plus of labor was considerably 
during May, and it was anticipated that) 
a further reduction would be made in|! 
|June. Outdoor activities which include | 
,over 50 miles of State highway, munici- 
pal improvement work, and lake trans- | 
| portation absorbed several hundred men. | 
| Work on the hydroelectric development | 
on the Connecticut River continued to| 
;employ a large body of men. The ma- 
| jority of the plants throughout the State | 
worked on full-time schedules. How-| 
ever, part time was im effect in a num-| 
ber of establishments manufacturing | 
underwear, woodwork, needles, automa- | 
tic screw and chucking machines, re-| 
| frigerators, scales, ice-cream apparatus, ; 
jand veneer. The granite industry con-| 
| tinued to operate at a high level. A few 
| cities reported fair-sized building proj- 
}ects, but in most places alteration and | 
|repair work predominated. Farming 
activity increased and absorbed many | 
| workers, with a plentiful supply of agri-| 
|} cultural help available in most instances. | 

- 


Massachusetts | 





was de- 
The sur-| 
reduced | 


| A surplus of labor was apparent in| 
most sections of the State during May. | 
The little improvement in employment | 
that occurred in May avas almost entirely 
confined to outdoor pursujts. State and 
municipal highway and 6bther construc- | 
|tion work expanded considerably and ab- | 
sorbed a large, number of men, 
| volume of building, which included many 
large projects, was still insufficient to 
absorb all the building-trades men. The 
majority of the industrial establishments 
operated; however, many reported part- 
time schedules. Overtime obtained in a 
number of plants producing print cloth, 
small tools, children’s vehicles, tire fab- 
rics, shoes, shoe machinery, automobile 
and bicycle chains, valves, electrical ap- | 


paratus and supplies, athletic goods, and| partment of the Navy, is also inspecting | case, but 
| Although some shoe factories | and testing two new types of craft and 
|Operated at a high level, the majority |'s 


gears. 


curtailed their output, due to seasonal 
influences. Cotton-goods plants with few| 
exceptions operated considerably below 
normal, with prospects for any immediate | 
change not promising. Some furloughed 
workers were recalled in the woolen in- 
dustry, and operations were fairly well 
sustained. Some improvement in the 
small-tool industry occurred. A further 
increase in employment in the shipbuild- | 
ing industry was assured by the award 
this month of contracts for the construc- 
tion of three steamers. Farming activity 
increased, and there was a demand in|! 
some places for additional help, with the 
supply ample in all localities, 
: A 
Rhode Island 


_ The general surplus of labor apparent 
jin April was reduced somewhat during| 


any| 


| Vought 


and molded products. However, over- 


ing silks, hats, certain machinery, and 
also in a number of rolling mills. Suffi- 


‘cient farm help was reportet in practi- | 


cally all sections. 
A 


Middle Atlantic District 


[Including the States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania.] 
A 

New York 

Manufacturing activity 

ment throughout the State’ continued 

somewhat irregular during May. 

creased employment was apparent 


and employ- 


in 


;some major industries, while slight sea- 
sonal recessions occurred in others. While | 


: : ; le i ‘inti 3 |industrial recovery has y 
. mission, Lieut. E. K. Jett, retired, stated | cotton goods, and in the printing estab-|industrial recovery has not developed at 


vessels | 


the Ate expected, the recent gains in 
operations and employment have been 
sustained. However, a large number of 
plants operated part tfme with reduced 


forces, and some unemployment was still | 


apparent in practically all sections of 
the State. Several automobile plants en- 
gaged additional help, while others oper- 
ated with curtailed forces. Iron and 
steel mill activity decreased slightly. The 
textile industry was generally quiet, and 


a large surplus of these workers existed. | 
Employment in the metal-working estab- | 


lishménts and foundries and machine 


shops remained slightly below normal. | 


Plants manufacturing automobile acces- 
sories, chemicals; rayon products, carpets 
and rugs, clothing, and shoes operated 
part time with reduced forces in most 
instances. 


In- | 


The railroad transportation | 


| port of Chicago, while Senator Vanden- 


|time obtained in several factories produc- | berg had advocated a flow of 1,000 cubic 


ifeet per second to maintain the water- 
| way. 
Stating that Senator Vandenberg had| 
| “made light of prospective barge lines! 
|through Illinois,” Senator Deneen de- | 
|clared “the Great-Lakes will have opened 
|to them the commerce along 9,000 mites 
|of deep waterways in the Mississippi| 
| Valley.” 
Cites Diversion Elsewhere | 
Referring to the satements of Senator | 
| Vandenberg and Senator Blaine that the | 
diversion at Chicago might drain Lake} 
Michigan, Senator Deneen pointed out | 
that no complaint had been made against | 
' greater lowering of lake levels by diver 
sions at other- points. The Illinois Sena- | 
tor continued that “in the pending bill | 
large appropriation is nade for the con-| 
struction of compensation works to raise 
the lake levels. There is no just ground| 
for complaint by the Lake States so far} 
as relates to existing riparian and navi- 
gation interests.” | 
Referring to suggested international | 
difficulties with Canada, Mr. Deneen 


pointed out, “we are entitled to 10,000 |. 


cubic feet per second diversion in Chi-| 
cago under the treaty with the Dominion | 
of Canada., We will be restricted to 
5,000 feet, and perhaps less, if the Chief | 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War 
/so determine. In that event the Dominion) 
|of Canada would have the advantage 
of 5,000 cubie feet per second.” 


Investigation Ordered 
Of Television Stations 


and repair shops curtailed their forces. | 


A surplus of labor obtained in the paper 
and pulp mills, woodworking plants, 
printing houses, and retail establish- 
ments. The seasonal expansion of out- 
door work effected a substantial improve- 
ment in general employment conditions. 


State and county road construction, pub- | 


lic-utility projects, municipal improve- 
ments, and railroad grade-crossing proj- 
ects absorbed a large number of men. 
Lake 
sonal activities at the seashores and 
pleasure resorts gave employment 
many workers. Residential building has 
not shown the revival usually apparent 
during this season; however, many large 
building projects were under way. A 


1.) 
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| Thirty-six of Scouting Type Will Be Added to 


According 


With the demonstration on June 18 of 
a new naval observation and scouting 
plane, the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 


observing “its policy of keeping 
abreast, if not ahead, of aeronautical de- 
velopment in all of its many phases,” 
the Bureau of Aeronautics announced 

une 18, 

Characterized as “an improved* type 
Vought ‘Corsair,’” the new naval ob- 
servation and scouting plane, the O3U-1 
was explained to be the first delivery 
of a contract for 36 new planes which 
will be assigned to operating squadrons 
of the fleet upon acceptance. The dem- 
onstration June 18 was” to show “that 
the plane is in all respects a suitabie 
flying machine in respect to landings, 
take-offs, normal flight. and maneuver- 
ability.” 

The O8U-1 was said by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics to be the latest of the 
series UO-1, O2U-1, O2U-2, 
02U-3, and O2U-4. It is employed on 
battleships and cruisers for observation 
work, according to the announcement, 


wr 


¢ 


and river transportation and sea-| 


to) 


New Scoutin g and Fi ghting Planes | 


Reports that television broadcasting 
stations, licensed for experimental oper- | 
ations only, are maintaining ‘‘*commer- | 
cial” operations by selling time, will be| 
investigated hv direction of the Federal | 
Radio Commissi®, | 

The Commission, June 18, instructed | 
the radio division of the Department of 
Commerce to investigate the charges, It 
was pointed out that television licenses 
are issued on an experimental basis only, 
with the objective of furthering the art, | 
and not for revenue to the licensees, 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced that 20 cases in which it is al- | 
leged stations of various types are oper- | 
ating without licenses have been certified | 
to the Department o Justice for prose- 
|cution. Names and locations of these 
| allegedly illicit stations were withheld. 


| 


Fleet 
to Contract | 


| and on carriers as a scout. These planes | 

are equipped with pontoons and  ¢ata-| 
pulted from the decks in the former| 
fly as landplanes in the second| 
| case. if : 
| The O2U-2 “Corsair,” upon which the 
|O3U-1 is said to be an improvement, is 
described as powered with a Pratt & 
| Whitney R1340B_ engine, 450 . horse- 
| power, carrying one fixed and one free 
machine gun, and equipped with radio, 

A new two-seater fighter, XF8C-4, 
|built by the Curtiss Company, is 
second plane being inspected by design- 
lers and technicians, It is said to be an 
|improved experimental XF8C-2, which 
was delivered to the Navy several months 
ago, 

“There are many 
and military aeronautics, 
country and abroad 
fighter as against. the 
fighter,” the announcement said, “and 
\this experimental procurement by the 
Navy is in keeping with its policy of 
keeping abreast, if not ahead, of aero. 
| nautical development in all of its many 
| phases.” ; 


advocates in naval 
both in. this 
the two-seater 
single-seater 


las 138,276 10 years ago and 289,428 


the | 
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The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of June 18, 1930 


The Senate 


HE 

June 18. Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, speke of newspaper ac- 
counts of Samuel Insull, requesting 
the Ambassador to Germany, Freder- 
ick M. Sackett, to withdraw his speech 
intended to be delivered before the 
world power conference. (Detailed 
discussion on page 12.) 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connec- 
ticut, presented a report of the con- 
ferees on the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill, announcing dis- 
agreement. 

Upon announcement that the House 
disagreed to Senate amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 9110) relating to the 
grading and classification of certain 
Foreign Service officers, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, asked that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments and 
that conferees be appointed. 

A 

ENATOR BLACK (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, spoke concerning the sale of 
excess power at Muscle Shoals. Sen- 
ator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
spoke on the same subject. (Detailed 
discussion on page 12.) Then the 
regular order was defnanded and nu- 
merous bills were introduced and re- 
ported. ° 

A resolution of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, directing certain in- 
vestigations by the Tariff Commission, 
was amended and passed, (Details on 
page 1.) 

Reading of the World War veter- 
ans’ compensation bill for committee 
amendments was begun. Snator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, spoke in op- 
position. (Detailed discussion on 
page 3.) 
page A 


HE morning hour having ended, the 
Vice President laid before the Sen- 
ate the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 


| 


SENATE convened at noon, 11781), the unfinished business. (D@ | 
| Senator | 


tailed discussion on page 12.) 


| Johnson (Rep.), of California, sug- | 
| gested that it be laid aside, so that the | 


DAILY 


To Aid Activities 


Of Communists 


‘House Committee Informed 
That Agitation Is Most 
Dangerous During Times 
Of Depression 


veterans’ bill might be finished. Sen- | 


ator Smoot objected. Senator Me- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, demanded the 
regular order, and the Senate con- 
tinued with the rivers and harbors bill. 

Senator McCulloch (Rep.), of Ohio, 
spoke in support of the Blaine amend- 
ment. 

On the motion of Senator Moses 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, the Sen- 
ate concurred in the House resolution 
(H. Con. Res, 40) providing for the 
printing, with index, of 5,000 copies 
of the tariff act —. 


GENATOR Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 

kansas, chairman of the judiciary 
subcommittee investigating: lobbying, 
announced that, upon convening of the 
Senate June 19, he would present the 


report from the Lobby Committee on | 


the appearance before it of Bishop 
Cannon. 

Senator Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
spoke concerning the pending amend- 
ment in the rivers and harbors bill. 

Senator Norris read from a maga- 
zine article entitled “Government in 
Business” relating to the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and expressing the 
belief that the Government 
successful in business if the business 
is properly orgaaiegt 


THE Senate passed two bills, one (H. 

R. 8958) for reliel of certain em- 
ployes of the Alaska Railroad, and one 
(H. R. 11966) to extend time for com- 
pletion of a bridge across Lake Sabine 
at Port Arthur, Tex. 

The Senate then recessed at 4:55 p. 
m., until noon June 19. 


The House of Represeratatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon June 18. 

A bridge bill (S. 4519) allowing the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway 
Co. to reconsruct a bridge across Lit- 
tle River, Ark, near Morris Ferry, 
was passed. 

The House then began considera- 
tion of bills on the Wednesday calen- 
dar, with the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs having priority in the call. 

The House passed H. R. 10380, ad- 
justing salaries of the Naval Academy 
band at Annapolis, Md. 

A bill (H. R. 1190) to regulate the 
distribution and promotion of com- 
sioned officers of the line of the Navy 
was blocked on a point of order made 
by Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss. 

A 

HE bill (H. R. 10166) for the con- 

struction of a maval hospital at 
Philadelphia, was considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House. Rep- 
resentative Darrow (Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa, explaimed that the bill 
would authorize an appropriation for 
land if purchased, not to exceed $200,- 
000 and an appropriation for the neces- 
sary buildings of $3,000,000. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), 
of Snyder, Okla. opposed the bill, say- 
ing neither the Navy Department nor 
the Veterans’ Bureau had approved the 
proposal and that when the construc- 
tion planned by the Veterans’ Bireau 
is completed a hospital such as pro- 
posed would not be needed at Phila- 
delphia. 

Representative Brumm (Rep.), 
Minersville, Pa. Connolly (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., chairman of the Commit- 
tee; Temple (Rep.), of Washington, 
Pa., and Coyle (Rep.), of Bethlehem, 
Pa., were among those who spoke in 


of 


Richmond and Houston 


+ favor of the measure, while Repre- 


| ~esentative Taber (Rep.), 


Populations Show Gain 


Houston, Tex., has doubled its popula- 


tion since the last census, according to} 


returns made public June 18 by the 
Bureau of the Census, 

The figures for Houston were given 
in 
this year’s enumeration. 

Growth was reported for Richmond, 
Va., also, the increase being from 171,- 
6 


67 to 182,883. 


Bill Permitting Memorial 


| 


i 


To W. J. Bryan Is Signed 


President Hoover on June 18 approved 
the bill (S. J. Res. 127) authorizing the 
erection in Washington, D. C., of a me- 
morial to William Jennings Bryan. 


The memorial is to be placed on public 


‘grounds, excepting those of th White 


House, Library of Congress or Capitol, 
by the William Jennings Bryan Memorial 
Association. . 


Agreement Reached 


On Senate Power Bill 


House Conferees Report Sen- 


Tested by Waval Officials ate Recession om Amendment 


The Senate conferees have receded 
from their disagreement with the House 
conferees on the bill (S. 3619) to reor- 
ganize the Federal Power Commission, 
according to a report @f the House con- 
ferees June 18. 

The statement of the managers on the 
part of the House follows in full text: 


The managers on the part of the House | 


at the conference On the disagreeing 


|votes of the two Houses on the amend- | 


|ment of the House to the bill (S. 3619) 
|to reorganize the Federal Power Com- 
|mission, submit the following written 
|statement in explanation of the effect of 
|the action agreed upon by the conferees 
jand recommended int the accompanying 
jconference report: 

The Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House 
which struck out all: after the enacting 
clause and inserted a_ substitute with 
amendments making clerical corrections, 
providing for a solicitor in addition to 
other officers provided for in the reor- 
ganization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the bill, and substituting 
in liew of the language contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the House amendment, Which 
declared that the act should be held to 
reorganize and continue the existing 


|Federal Powet Commission and not to 
create a new commission, other language 


which has the same legal effect. 


sentatives Iuce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., and Patterson (Dem.), of Alex- 
ander City, Ala., spoke in opposition. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, offered an amend- 
ment which would site the proposed 
hospital “at or in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia,” instead of “at or in the vicin- 
ity of the mavy yard, Philadelphia.” 
The amendment was accepted by the 
House, and the bill was passed with- 
out a record vote. 
A 
REPRESENTATIVE BRITTEN 
~ (Rep.), of Chicago, called up the 
bill (H. R. 9281), providing for the 
acquirement of additional lands for 
the naval air station at Seattle, Wash. 
Representative Miller (Rep.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash., advocated its passage. Rep- 
of Auburn, 
N. Y., said the land was brush and 
suggested the appraised price came to 
$1,600 an acre. Mr. Miller said the 
lands front on Lake Washington, 4nd 
are valuable. Representative Britten 
said that his committee was satisfied 
with the appraisal. 
A 
HE House passed a bill (S. 3341), 
an identical Senate measure, in lieu 


of H. R. 9231, providing for acquire: | 


ment of additional land for 
air station at Seattle. 
passed it June 5, 


Representative Michaelson  (Rep.), 
of Chicago, Ill., obtained leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Record regard- 
ing his views concerning prohibition. 
He said he had become convinced that 
the people ‘‘have reached the conclu- 
sion that this endeavor to make the 
country dry by force is weakening the 
foundation of our political institutions 
and creatinge precedents which later 
will result in great harm to the 
country.” 

The bill (S. 2834) for the establish- 
ment of a mavy hydraulic office at 
Honolulu, T. H., was passed. A bridge 
bill (S. 4606) also was passed. 

It was agreed that on Friday the 
House consider bills on the private? 
calendar, amd the House’ then ad- 
journed at 5:06 p. m. until noon, 
June 19, 


the naval 


jof the communist party. 


|Mo.; 
|quarters in Gastonia, S. C., or Chatta- 
|nooga, Tenn; 12, 


| HY. Ralph Burton, 


The Senate | 


Communist activities in this country 
‘are more dangerous now than ever be- 
fore, according to testimony on June 18 
before the special House committee in- 
vestigating the question, by Walter S. 
Steel, of Washington, D. C, general 
manager of the National Republic Maga- 
zine. 


Mr. Steel told the committee he be- 
liewed the reason lies in unempl8y r#went, 
and that communists do most of their 
work at depressed periods. 

He said he has been studying the prob- 
lem _ since 1925, and that his information 
was based on written propaganda and 
material gathered at meetings of com- 
munists by readers of his magazine. 

Two Parties, He Says 

In this country, Mr. Steel told the 
committee, there are two parties of com- 
\munists. A group representing the 
soviet government is headed by one 
|Foster, he declared, and the other grou} 
supposed to be split from the soviet gov 
ermment, is headed by one Lovestone. He 
said, however, that both parties employ 
simlar methods and have the same aim— 


| to overthrow the American Government. 
could be | 


The so-called Foster party, he stated, 
divided into 18 districts. Mr. Steel 


is 


\said he gained this information from the 


“Daily Worker,” published in New York 
City, which he said is the central grgan 
The districts, 
Mr. Steel said, have their headquarters 
as follows: 

1, Boston; 2, New York City; 3, Phila- 
delphia; 4, Buffalo; 5, Pittsburgh; 6, 
Cleveland; 7, Detroit; 8, Chicago; 9, 
Minneapolis-St. Pawl; 10, Kansas City, 
11, a southerm district with head- 


Seattle; 13, a Cali- 
fornia district; 14, mot yet assigned; 15, 
some place in Connecticut; and 16, 17 
and 18, recently planned to be located 
in the South, but headquarters not wet 


|designated. 


Activities Viewed as Disease 

: ‘ a lawyer of Wash- 
|ington, D. C., told the committee he has 
|been studying communism for the past 


|15 years, and said he has been studying 


the activities as a 
symptoms, 

He advised the committee first to 
jattempt to determine objectives of 
the communists,and then attempt to de- 
|termmine what steps they are taking in 
‘an effort to reach those objectives. 

Mr. Burton told of how the com- 
munists had worked in Russia to place 
the communist party in contyl, and 
said that they are attempting to work 
through organizations in this country 
to weaken thearmed defense of the coun- 
try and,then would incite revolution 
when there was no one to combat them. 

He said that the communists realize 
that this will probably take many years, 
but that now they are circulating propa- 
|fanda and at a time of depression in 
|this country will attempt to place com- 
munfsm in control. 


disease rather than 


‘Employment in Factories 
Drops in Massathusetts 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 4 
Boston June 38 

Returns from 1084 manufacturing es- 

tablishments for May showed a decrease 
of 2.6 per cent in the number of wage 
earners anda decrease of 3.2 per cent in 
the combined pay roll, as compared with 
April, according to a_ statement issued 
|by the department of labor and indus- 
tries. 
_ The nunber of workers in these estab- 
lishments in May, the statement said, 
was 201,256, while im April 206,524 were 
em ployed. 

“The only noteworthy change in the 
major industries,’ it was stated, ‘‘oc- 
curred in the boot and shoe industry, in 
Which the number employed in the 100 
representative establishments reporting 
‘decreased 5.5 per cemt, the combined pay 
roll decreased 13.4 per cent, and the aver, 
age weekly earnings per person employed 
decreased $1.90 in May as compared with 
April.” 
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Basie Data Called 
Vital in Reducing 
Deaths in Traffic 


Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety Wants 
States to Supply Informa- 
tion on All Accidents 








Collection, by a delegated agency in 
each State, otf complete statistics and 
ether basic information on street and 
highway accidents, deaths and injuries, 
is necessary in the working out of effec- 
tive remedies and proper safeguards, ac- 
cording to a statement on June 18 by 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. 

The information in each State, ac- 
¢eording to the recommendation, should 
he gathered by a State bureau or de- 
partment with competent authority, and 
assembly of the figures in each State 
should be on a basis comparable with the- 
figures of other States. 

This data would be particularly use- 
‘ul, it was pointed out, in identifying 
danger points on streets or highways 
and in ascertaining hazardous driving 
habits which should be corrected through 
wontrol and regulation of vehicular traf- 
‘ce, and in the education of highway users 
ind pedestrians in safety precautions 
end practices. 

Mortality Ratio Increases 

The statement by the conference fol- 
lows in full text: 

In proposing this action to the States, 
the conference pointed out through its 
committee reports that in 1929 one in 
every three accidental deaths from any 
cause was due directly or indirectly to 
automobile operation. In 1920 only one 
in six deaths from.accidental causes was 
attributable to automobile operation. It 
was thus seen that the relative impor- 
tance of automobile fatalities to the 
total number of deaths from all acci- 
dental causes doubled in nine, years. 

In a total of 33,060 persons who lost 
their lives in the streets or on the roads 
§n 1929, the investigation of the confer- 


¢ 


ence committee on unifowm traffic sta- 
tistics indicated that 31,000 were di- 
rectly attributable to motor vehicles. 


The total number of deaths from motor 
vehicles increased in 1929 over 1928 by; 
2,044, and over 1920 by 18,443. The. 
ratio of increase in 1929 over 1920 was 
146.8 per cent. 

It was shown also that the accident 
death rate from motor vehicles increased 
from 11.9 per 100,000 population in 1920 | 
to 25.6* per 100,000 population in 1929, | 
but that during the same time the death 
rate from all other accidental causes 
declined from 59.5 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1920 to 54.4 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1929. 

Outline of Data Needed 

In proposing that the States assem- 
ble statistics and factual information on 
vehicle accidents, the conference said: 

“In accordance with the uniform ve- 
hicle code of the conference, statutes 
should be passed in every State where 
they do not now exist which would make 
it the specific business of some State 
agency, preferably that clothed with au- 
thority for issuing and revoking licenses, 
{o receive traffic accident reports and in- 
vestigate accidents, whether occugfing 
within or without the corperate limits oi 
municipalities, and it should be made 
obligatory by law for those concerned 
to report traffic accidents, for use of the 
traffic authoritigs only, with provision ot 
an adequate penalty for failure to report. 

“Reasonable uniformity in reporting 
Wad tabulating schedules, with standard 


definition of terms, is essential. Suffi- 
cient detailed information should be in- 
cluded to indicate clearly the circum- 


stances surrounding the accident, as fol- 
lows: 

“1, Recklessness, carelessness or inca- 
pacity of persons. 

‘2. Fault of mechanism of the vehicle, 
or maintenance of same. 

“3. Physical condition of locality where 
the accident occurred. 

“Accident spot maps and card files 
should be maintained to detect points 
where accidents occur most frequently 
and to form a basis for plans to elimi- 
nate the conditions which may lead to 
accidents.” 

In dealing with this question the States 
and cities are urged to adopt the stand- 
ard accident report form that has been 
developed in recent years by govern- 
ment and private agencies, and through 
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Official Copy of the New Tariff Law 
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OE 


This is the copy of the tariff act of 1930 which Presi- 
dent Hoover signed at the White House in the pres- 
ence of Members of Congress closely associated with 


the measure’s legislative progress. 


signature, shown on the detached leaf at the right, 
was written with six pens, which were later dis- 
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Is Advised for Small Grocer 





Survey of Operations of More Than 1,300 Retail Groceries 


Conducted by Federal Agency; Unscientific 


Practices Are Disclosed 





By Dr. W. C. Plummer 


Economist of Wharton School of Finance 
Loaned to the Domestic Commerce Division 


and Commerce, 
. Department of Commerce, for 


Pennsylvania, 
This Survey, 


University of 





WV 


< 





darris and Ewing. 


gislators. The Vice President and 


the Speaker of the House had previously placed their 


e document. After the document 


was signed by the President it was consigned to the 
files of the Department of State, where it will 


au 


|\House Committee Acts 


On Bills to Acquire Land 


The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, June 18, agreed to ac- 
cept Senate amendments to a bill (H. R. 
7997) authorizing purchase of additional 


lands for the Bureau of Standards at 
| Washington at a cost not to exceed 
| $400,000. It also agreed to report favor- 


j ably the bill (H. J. Res. 372) authoriz- 
ing the President to accept certain lands 
from the City of Alameda, Calif., in re- 
turn for relinquishment of certain Gov- 
ernment-owned lands. 
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An outstanding need of the smaller 35 bankrupt grocery concerns in Phila- Final Action Taken 


independeht grocer is a more effective 
credit policy. While the larger inde- 
pendent grocery stores the Department 
has studied as a rule have had low losses 
and efficiently conducted credit opera- 
tions the reverse has been true of the 
very small stores, 

The Department, with the cooperation 
of local and regional merchants’ organiza- 
tions, recently completed a survey of the 
credit operations of more than 1,500 re- 
tail groceries in Philadelphia and ana- 
lyzed the causes of failure of 35 bank- 
rupt concerns in that city. This is one 
of a series of-studies which the Depart- 
ment is conducting at the request of the 
National Retail Credit Associations and 
other business organizations to ascertain 
the causes of failure among retail con- 
cerns, 

Small Average Losses 

Although the average losses on credit 
sales in the stores included in the study 
were rélatively small—only 1.5 per cent— 
the survey showed that these losses va- 
ried inversely with the size of the store. 
While the group of largest stores had 
credit losses averaggng only two-tenths 
of 1 per cent, the group of smallest 


| stores showed credit losses averaging as 
thigh as & per cent. 


The credit losses ot 
the smallest stores, therefore, were pro- 
portionately 40 times those of the largest 
establishments. 
Reports from 1,371 
grocery in Philadelphia, repre- 
senting all sizes of stores and all 
tions of the city, with total annual net 
sales in 1928 of $29,425,041, showed thai 
40 per cent of total sales were made on 


independent retail 
stores 


sec- 


en ee . credit. Of the total stores 21.4 per cent 
which it is possible to make comparable sold for cash only, and 78.6 per cent 
studies of traffic accidents, and to deter-, .olq for both cash and credit 


mine the specific causes, or groups c? 
causes, in connection with the total num- 
ber of accidents. 

Information thus obtained should, in 
the view of the conference, be classified 
and made available for educational and 
legislative study, the guidance of engi- 
neering agencies, and for consideration 
by enforcement and judicial authorities. 

Prevention of accidents, the conference 
declared, is a problem of education, engi- 
neering and enforcement, and compre- 
hensive accident records and statistics are 
of supreme importance in dealing with 
the different phases of the problem. 


The conference declaration on this 
point says: 
“Comprehensive research into the 


causes of street and highway accidents 
ss needed for the purpose of determmin 
he direct and contributing causes of 
accidents and the frequency of the vari- 
ous hazards, and in pointing the way 


tg improvements from the standpoint ot 
sdtety In design, con tion and ad- 
justment of motor vehicles, 

Accurate Informausa Vital 


“It has a place also in the design, 
construction and maintenance of streets 
and highways, and in traffic laws, 
ulations, signs, signals, markines 
other devices for the control of traffic. 

“Its use extends likewise into the mein- 
ods of examining applicants for opera- 
tors’ licenses, including special exami- 
nations for chauffeurs, persons  suffer- 
ing from physical or mental handicaps, 
and persons who may be brought before 
the courts or motor vehicle commissioners 
for repeated traffic violations. 

“Such research should obviously em- 
brace thorough study of the efficacy of 
intended remedies. 

“The great and increasing toll of death 
and injury and the economic loss from 
traffic accidents, rapidly approaching a 
billion dollars u year, emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate accident records 
and analyses as a basis for applying 
remedial measures.” 

It was pointed out in the conference 
that effective treatment of all traffic 
problems starts with the accurate knowl- 
edge of the underlying facts. 

Other facts brought out were to the 
effect that States with complete systems 
for licensing motor vehicle operators and 
administering the traffic laws have mate- 
rially better accident records, or fewer 
acgidents, than in States where drivers’ 
e@Pinations for licenses are not man- 

Re ory and the administration of the 
raffic laws is not centralized. 


leg- 


and 


correspondence. 


The national retail credit survey which 
covered 2,164 independent grocery stores 
with total net sales of more than $250,- 
000.000 revealed that approximately half 
of this amount was for cash and half on 
credit. Nearly one-fourth of these stores 
sold for cash only. 

Collection Percentage 

the case of this group of stores, 
is those selling on a credit basis, 
credit losses also varied inversely 
with the size of the store. The larger 
the store the smaller were the credit 
losses. Average on credit sales 
ranged from 54 for the group 
of stores with than $10,000 
annually to 0.4 per cent for all stores 
with net sales of more than $500,000. 
The collection percentages generally 
varied also in about the same manner, 
the smallest stores reporting only 34.3 
per cent whereas the large: had 
an average collection percentage of 73.6 
per cent, 

In connection with the analysis 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
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that 
the 


losses 
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sales less 


stores 


of the 








10:50 a. m.—Representative Oliver 
(Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala., called to 
discuss Muscle Shoals legislation. 

11 a. m.—C. J. Hepburn, Philadelphia 
attorney, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—William Green, president 
of .the American Federation of Labor, 
called to discuss the unemployment sit- 
uation, 

12 m.—Representatives of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Board of Trade called 
to discuss the fiscal relations of the peo- 
ple of the District of ‘Columbia and the 
Federal Government. 

12:45 p. m.—Dr. Edward A. Alder- 
man, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, called to invite the President to 
make an address before the Institute of 
Public Affairs under the auspices of the 
University of Virginia at some date be- 
tween Aug. 5 and Aug. 16, 


2 p. m.—The President called at the 
Colombian Legation to bid goodby to 
Enrique Olaya, president-elect of Co- 
lombia, 


Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 


delphia it was found the following were 
among the outstanding factors contrib- 
uting to business failure: 

Unscientific methods and 
practices, inexperience of owners, losses 
in real estate investments and specula- 
tion, and financing under 
Credit 
cause of failure in only two cases and 
a contributing cause in three others, Ac- 
cording to a number of the bankrupt 
grocers, competition, especially that 
chain stores, was one of the chief causes 
of their difficulties. The survey, how- 
ever, revealed that in some localities 
where competition was keenest, inde- 
pendent stores were doing a good busi- 
ness and apparently prospering. 

At the time of failure, 22 out of the 
25 stores analyzed were financing them- 
selves in part with money borrowed at 
rates of interest prohibitive for business 
purposes. Although financing under un- 
favorable terms was not the original 
cause of bankruptcy in a single case, out 
study showed that borrowing under such 
terms when in trouble from other causes 
helped to bring on failure in 22 cz 

The purpose of these credit surveys is 
to secure credit and other information 
from a large and representative group 
of establishments and to set it forth, 
without recommendation, to serve as a 
chart or guide for the individual mer- 


business 


unfavorable 


terms. losses were the major 


of 





chant in carrying on his business. The 
individual business man, knowing his 
own experience in these matters, can 


compare it with that of others and im- 
prove his own practices accordingly. 
The report of the Philadelphia study 
called “Credit Extension and Causes 
of Failure Among Philadelphia Grocers” 
and is issued as Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 700. This booklet, as well as 
the three reports covering the National 
Retail Credit Survey, may be obtained 
for 10 cents each from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or 
from the branch offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


is 


Bill to Be Called U p in Senate 


For Comp 


ASeSs, 


| On Estonia Treaties 





Arbitration and Conciliation 
Agreements Ratified 


{ 





Ratifications of arbitration and con- 
ciliation treaties between the United 
States and Estonia were exchanged on 
June 18, thus concluding 24 arbitration 
treaties and 32 conciliation treaties be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries. An announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State June 18 follows in full 
text: 

At 11:30 a. m., June 18, 1930, ratifi- 
cations of the arbitration and concilia- 
tion treaties between the United Siates 
and Estonia were exchanged by the Sec- 
retary of State with Col. Victor Mutt, 
consul general of Estonia, in New York, 
in charge of legation. 

These two treaties were signed at Tal- 
linn, Estonia, Aug. 27, 1929, by Mr. J. 
Lattik, minister fof foreign affairs 
| Estonia, and Mr. F. W. B. Coleman, 
American Minister to Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, 

The arbitration treaty and conciliation 
treaty with Estonia are similar to other 
arbitration and conciliation treaties of 
the United States, signed and brought 
into force within the past three years. 
Such arbitration treaties are now in 
force between the United States and 18 
countries, including Estonia, and such 
conciliation treaties are now in force 
between the United States and 13 coun- 
tries, including Estonia. 

Arbitration treaties concluded in 1908 
and 1909 by Secretary of State Root are 
still in force with six countries; concil- 
iation treaties, concluded in 1913 and 
1914 by Secretary of State Bryan are 
in force with 19 countries. 

General arbitration treaties are now 
in force between the United States and 
24 countries, and conciliation treaties 
are in force between the United States 
and 52 countries. 
yore 


ensation of Veterans 





Senator Shortridge Asks Consideration of Measure for 
Liberalization of Awards to Men Who 


Served in 


World War 





Passage of the House bill (H. R. 
10381) to liberalize compensation to 
World War Veterans will be undertaken 
by the Senate, June 19, when a motion 
will be made to lay aside the rivers and 
harbors bill and give the right of way 
to the veterans’ legislation. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 

assistant majority leadey, gave notice 
when the Senate recessed, June 18, that, 
on reconvening the following day, he will 
attempt to obtain an agreement fixing a 
time to vote on the compensation meas- 
ure, and proceed to dispose of it-before 
resuming considerations of the water- 
ways bill, which has been delayed two 
days by deoate on the Illinois waterway 
project, 
; The veterans’ bill was discussed for 
an hour, June 18, “vith most of the time 
consumed by a speech in opposition by 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, from 
which the bill was reported. 

The bill was called up by Senator 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California, dur- 
ing the morning hour, but was displaced 
at 2 p. m. by unfinished business, the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

Senator Shortridge, when he asked fo 
consideration, expressed the haope that it 
would be passed with the minimum of de- 
bate, an expression joined in by Sen- 
ators Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, Bark- 
ley (Dem.), of Kentucky, and Simmons 
(Dem.)/of North Carolina. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of -Massachu- 


| setts, however, said the bill establishes 


/ 


important new principles, and should not 
be passed without careful study. He de- 
plored the short time given to the meas- 
ure in Committee. 

Senator Smoot argued that under thi 
terms of the bill. a man who had never 
seen the battle field and had contracted a 
disease through his own misconduct 
would draw $106 ‘a month, while the 
Spanish-American War veterans who lost 
a leg in battle would receive only $60 
a month, 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, said he opposed “turning a man 
adrift in the world, blind or paralyzed, 
no matter what nay be the cause. 

Provision is mace for the hospitaliza- 
tion of blind and paralytic cases despite 
misconduct, Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, poinied out. Senator Sim 
mons said that the Smoot theory seemed 
to be that a man was not entitled to 
consideration if misconduct is a factor. 

“I believe he is entitled to considera- 
tion,” replied Mr. 3moot, “but not en- 
titled to a reward of $100 a month. I 
forgive him with al my heart; but I do 
not want to offer a reward for his mis- 
deeds. This bill is not just to the man 
who went across the water.” 

One of the objecis of the 
Senator Smoot, 70 extend the time 
for filing suits on war risk insurance 
contests one year ftom the date of the 
bill’s approval, whie another is to ad- 
vance the period far claiming disability 

| compensation and adds chronic constitu- 
tional diseases as a cause. 


bill, said 
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Federal Activity 
In Enforcing Drug 
Statutes Defended 


W. G. Campbell, Head of 
Regulatory Work, An- 
swers Charges of Alleged 
Laxity in Administration 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
these adulterants will develop in the best 
of ether kept in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances.” 

In 1926, he said, the ether manufac- 
turers came to Washington, and stated 
the administration authorities that 
they themselves did not know what 
caused the development of the adulter- 
ants, asked the administration to sus- 
pend seizures temporarily, and assured 
the administration that they would ad- 
dress themselves to a study of the causes, 


to 


and wou!d voluntarily withdraw from the | 


market ethers found contain these 


adulterants. 


Proposal Considered 

“We considered their proposal,” Mr. 
Campbell said, “and since we had been 
making seizures without having any way 
of knowing when these adulterants de- 
veloped, we thought if the manufactur- 
ers Were willing to cooperate in this way, 
that it would be far more effective than 


to 


any effort on our part to seize every- 
thing.” 

“Thus,” he said, “we had a joint, con- 
jcerted, bona fide effort on the part of 


|the manufacturers and the Department 
to keep inferior goods off the market.” 

“There was no disposition to leave 
the matter wholly in the hands of the 
manufacturers, however,” he 
“We sent our own investigators to the 
various plants to study the 
and though we are not ready yet to 
ascribe the cause definitely, there has 
been brought about a great change in 
manufacturing and_ distribution pro- 
cedure.” 

“As a matter of fact,’”’ Senator Cope- 
land commented, “this whole procedure 
was mostly a scientific acrobatic stunt, 
was it not? The public has nothing 
to fear from any ether put up by any 
reputable manufacturer.” 

Mr. Campbell agreed with the state- 
ment. “I was only attempting to show 
that the Department has not broken faith 
with the public,” he said. 

Defends Personnel 

Dicussing the work and personnel of 
the abministration, Mr. Campbell de- 
|clared that “there never has been in the 
enforcement of a law a more outstanding 


public-minded personnel” than in the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
“Are the same activities, the same 


care in guarding against violations, and 
the same high standards maintained as 
compared with the administration under 


Dr. Harvey Wiley?” Senator Copeland 
asked, 
Mr. Campbell replied that “without 


reflection. on Dr. Wiley, they are even 
more so,“since it is a natural result of 
growth of the administration. 


for three years,” he said, “and I feel 


confident that it will continue after these 
hearings are over, It is usual and nai- 
ural for criticism to follow law enforce- 
ment. We have refused to allow our law 
enforcement personnel to be used to 


of 


continued. | 


problem, | 


This criticism directed at the admin- | 
istration by Mr. Ambruster has persisted | 


Modifications Proposed 
To Eighteenth Amendment 


Two proposals relating to amendments 
of the Eighteenth Amendment were in- 
troduced in the House June 18. 

Representative Michaelson (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., introduced a resolution (H. 
Res. 259) that exclusive power be vested 
in Congress to tax, license, regulate or | 
suppress the manufacture, sale, trans- | 
portation, exportation and importation of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The other measure (H. R. 13038), in- 
troduced by Representative McLeod | 
(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., would amend | 
the national prohibition act to prevent | 
padlocking. 





further the commercial interests 
individual.” 

“I have never felt that law enforce- 
ment necessitated us being unjust,” he | 
continued, declaring that an effort has 
been made to adopt educational methods 
in the work. “We have appealed to pro- | 
ducers to so direct their work as to pre- 
vent violations. There is as zealous a 
disposition to protect the public health 
as at any time in the history of the law.” 

“Funds and force have not been large 
enough for us to deal with every prod- 
uct,” he said. “We have been forced to 
confine ourselves to the most important. 
| We have been able to extend our work 
by cleaning up the field on certain items, 
| but we have not reached the point where 
we can say we are dealing adequately 
with all drugs.” 

Vice President Curtis laid before the 
Senate later in the day a resolution he 
had received from the twentieth annual 
convention of the National Association 
lof Drug Clerks, favoring protection of 
| the public health through the essential 
insistence that the United States Phar- 
| macopeia requirements and standards be 
| strictly adhered to and enforced in the 
| operation of the Federal food and drug 
| laws. 


of any 





| Lieutenant Soucek Breaks 
| His Own Altitude Record 


Lt. Apollo Soucek, holder of — tie 
| world’s altitude records for both sea and 


| land planes, last week exceeded his own | 


| altitude record for seaplane by ascending 
| to a height of 39,140 feet, the Depart- 
; ment of the Navy was informed June 164 
by the United States Bureau of Stana- 
ards, which calibrated the barograph car- 
ried on the flight. 

The altimeter registered only 38,000 
| feet when Lt. Soucek landed at the Ana- 
}costia Naval Air Station last Friday, 


Senator Johnson ; 
Urges Rejection 
Of Naval Treaty 


Agreement Falls Short of 
Needs and Offers Only In- 
feriority to America, He 
Says in Radio Address 








The London naval treaty is unjust and 
unfair to the United States, and, being 
so un-American, “America should reject 
it,” declared Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, leading opponent of ratifica- 
tion, in a radio address June 18, over 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. The speech 
was delivered by arrangement of The 
Evening Star, of Washington, D. C. 

“This document that is sought to be 
crammed down the throats of the Amer- 
ican people has within it not only the 
germs of future misunderstanding and 
ill-will, but above and beyond all this, 
it is unjust and unfair to our country,” 
said Senator Johnson. 


It robs us of that which we thought by 
sacrifices we had obtained in 1922. It 
may imperil our marvelously growing 
commerce, now equalling that of any 
nation on earth, and endanger even our 
national defense. 

“And, after all the boastful utterances 
concerning parity, it vields us only in- 
feriority. It does not measure up to our 
necessities and it falls far short of our 
ideals. 

“The Secretary of State demands im- 
mediate ratification. There never has 
been a piece of legislation which could 
not stand detailed scrutiny but what its 
friends always insisted that it was of 
little consequence, and should be -imme- 
diately passed and got out of the way.” 

(Mr. Johnson's address will be pub- 
lished in the issue of June 20 in full 
text.) 


| June 13. His previous seaplane record 
was 38,560 feet, it was stated orally at 
the Department. 

On June 4 Lt. Soucek broke the world’s 
altitude record for planes of all types 
when he climbed to 43,166 feet. He has 
used a Wright “Apache” plane in these 
flights, it having been equipped with 
pontoons for his seaplane attempts. 
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“Merchandising is not limiting our activities to the office of the 


Purchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due regard to the 
many high-grade Purchasing Agents who really get into things, 


the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
to watch the price level of his purchases, whereas the people 
who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the ability of your plant to 
supply their needs. This man may be the Architect; the Designer; 
the Builder; or even the President of the Corporation involved 


in the undertaking. 


He is usually an int 


elligent man, and in 


most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps, takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the material going into his proposition than does the ordinary 


Purchasing 


5 


Agent.” 


—GRANVILLE P. ROGERS, 


Executive Director, 


The Steel F 


ounders of America. 


To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content 1s 
indispensable to him and you must reach him in his action mood. 


“Indispensable” is the word occurring most freqeuntly 


in the 1.001 let- 


ters we hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regularly, 


These are the men with the power to 
say Yes, “intelligent men,” men “who 
take pride in the character of the ma- 
terial” which is to become a part of the 
institutions they control. 


sold through the mediu 





| 


business. 


book of Americ 


They can be 
m which carries 


trol four-fifths 
market. 


Advertising Department 


WASHINGTON 


élosely, for the facts which they can translate into action. 


information “indispensable” to their 


The United States Daily is the hand- 


a’s Informed Leadership. 


It goes to the business Colossi who con- 


of the nation’s industrial 
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Plan for Low Cost 


For Teaching Elementary 
Sukiects Being Tested in 
South Carolina 


A plan whereby men and women 
whose ages range as high as 70 years | 
receive elementary education for one| 
Month at the low cost of $20 for the ses- | 
sion is being studied by the United States 
Office of Education with a view to gen- | 
eral adoption, according to a statement | 
just issued by the Department of the | 
Interior. 

The plan, now in force at Erskine Col- 
lege, South Carolina, provides a means 
of utilizing educational establishments 
during Summer months when no use) 
otherwise would be made of facilities at | 
hand. 

Called Opportunity School 

The South Carolina plan, operating | 
under the name of “Opportunity School,” | 
is commencing its tenth session. Here, | 
one month each Summer after the reg- | 
ular college session ends, 1,000 men and | 
women, ranging from 16 to 70 years of 
age, assemble for instruction in princi- 
ples of elementary education. 

The institution is maintained largely | 
by voluntary contributions, although the | 
State *provides guaranty funds for the | 
teachers. Students bring their own bed | 
linen and costs are kept at the low, 
amount per student of $20 for the; 
month session. 

Most of the students come from sur- | 
rounding mills and represent a group | 
eager to learn in spite of early handi- 
caps which prevented them from con- 
tinuing their education. L. R. Alderman, | 
specialist in adult education of the Fed-| 
eral office, declared that the whole ap- 
pearance of Opportunity School is that 
of a regular Summer session of any | 
American college, except within the lec- | 
ture halls elementary subjects like read- | 
ing, writing, arithmetic, history and 
similar subjects are taught. | 
Brings Self-respect | 

The influence of the school has per- | 
meated the life of the community and | 
with the training has come a dignity that | 
brings self-respect, he said. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: | 

Today, in the quaint little mountain | 
town of Due West, far back in rural | 
South Carolina, the tenth Summer ses- 
sion of an “Opportunity School” which 
has attracted national attention will 
meet. The Office of Education, of the 
Department of the Interior, is watching 
the results obtained by using a college 
plant when it is idle for getting a bit 
of education to those who have little of 
it but high ambition for work. The De- 
partment is wondering if thousands of 
such plants, scattered throughout the | 
country, might not be doing likewise. 

Erskine College, im Oconee County, a 
devout community of Covenanter origin, 
is a coeducational institution with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 students. It is located in 
that southern Appalachian region where 
the people are poor and educational op- 
portunities limited. It is a farming sec- 
tion in which mill towns recently have 
grown up. 

State Pays for Teaching 

The Opportunity School has been de- 
veloped through the leadership of Miss 
Wil Lou Gray, of the State department 
of education, who has specialized since 
1918 in adult elementary education. The 
college contributes its plant which is 
capable of taking care of 500 men and 
500 women. The State provides guar- 
antee funds for teachers but voluntary 
contributions* for the support of the 
school usually make this up and take| 
care of incidentals. Those attending | 
bring their own linen. Other costs to 
the students, including board, amount to 
about $20 for the term which lasts fut 





a single month. 

Those who come to the Opportunity | 
School are mostly people who _ have 
missed their chance for education. They 
range in age from 16 to 70. Many of 
them are ambitious yonug people from 
the cotton mills. Many others are moun- 
tain youths from the vicinity. Farmers 
and their wives of middle age come, are 
assigned to their respective dormitories, 
and take their first steps toward literacy. 
Old people, treading the lonesome, sun- 
down road, with little time left to use 
the smattering they may get, present 
themselves and no one has the heart to 
turn them away. 

The students who come here are in- 
tensely in earnest. They grasp at every 
straw ‘of learning. The experience of a 
month of the sort of community life they 
live here may well be more educational 
than what they get from books, Much 
stress is laid on food, its proper prepara- 
tion, and on sanitary living. A thread 
of citizenship training runs through all 
that is-done. 

Appeared Like Summer School 

“We did not notice much difference,” 
said L. R. Alderman, of the United 
States Office of Education, after visiting 
this school, “between the appearance of 
these students and those we would ex- 

ct to see at a Summer school where 
large numbers of teachers of various 
ages were in attendance; but, upon vis- ; 
iting the classrooms, we found that 
these students were studying the most 
elementary subjects and that they 
seemed to be exceedingly eager to ac- 
quire all information possible. 

“Among the subjects studied were ele- 
mentary reading, elementary arithmetic, 
first lessons in United States history, 
first lessons in civics, etiquette, and so 
on. We visited the dining room and were 
impressed by the cheerful murmur of 
conversation and the many explosions of 
laughter which punctuated it. 

“We were greatly impressed with the | 
fact that here was a college being used 
for the most elementary instruction. 


The beautiful grounds, library, and sym- | 


nathetic teachers belong to these neg- 
lected ones for one precious month. The 





eagerness of these people to absorb all 
that the college had to offer was the out- 
Rabding impression which we received. 

“During the visit we saw games 
played, heard much singing, and at- 
tended the presentation of an amateur 
play. We marveled at the poise of the 
students. A group of young men sang 
for us, and, unless one knew the faets, 
he would think that they were college 
boys. 


“About 20 women gave a ‘style show.’ 
At the school each woman had made two 
dresses which she wore, in turn, on the 
stage, announcing the cost of material 
for each of the dresses. The material | 
for the most expensive dress exhibited | 
cost $1. This demonstration and the 
entire evening performance would have 
been a credit to college men and women. 
- “We were told that in some cases the | 
owners of the mills had paid the ex- | 
penses of their employes at the school. 
A mill owner informed me that former | 
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How Sun Spots Look to Scientists 


é 


The Smithsonian Institution 


Relationship between sun spots and weather conditions forms the 

basis of conclusions presented by the Smithsonian Institution after 20 

years of research. The above photograph shows two sun spots as 
viewed by observers during the course of the studies. 


Research May Change Methods 
Used in Forecasting Weather 


Smithsonian Institution Says Conditions Do Not Proceed | 


In Haphazard Way From Day to Day But 


- 


A revolution of present methods em- 
ployed in forecasting the weather is 
predicted if conclusions reached in sum- 
marizing a 20-year research by the 
Smithsonian Institution are accepted, ac- 


cording to a statement issued by the In-| 
The prediction is made by) 
|eyeles are subject to wide variations and 


stitution. de 
H. H. Clayton, author of a publication 
just issued by the Institution, entitled 


“The Atmosphere and the Sun,” which | 


forms the basis of the statement. 
The weather does not proceed from 
day to day in a haphazard way, as 


many persons believe, it is stated, but | 
lis subject to calculation, and the calcula- 
tions will in the future be made with) 


increasing accuracy for weeks and per- 
haps months in advance. The statement, 
announcing the new publication, follows 
in full text: 7 , 

“If the conclusions presented in this 
paper are verified and accepted by other 


research workers, as. I feel they must be | 


in time,” says Mr, Clayton, “it will mean 
a revolution in present methods of 
weather forecasting. The forecasting of 
pressure and temperature will be made 
in much the same way that ocean tides 
are now predicted, except that the pe- 
riods used will be solar periods rather 
than lunar periods and will need to be 
treated in a special way owing to changes 
in phase and amplitude. 


Mechanical Devices 
To Be Used in Work jy 


“Processes will be simplified and ma- 


introduced in order to handle the im- 
mense amount of data which will be 
needed for world-wide forecasts, or even 
for forecasts over a large area like the 


| United States.” 
The results of 20 years’ research on | 


the relation of the sun’s activity to 
atmospheric changes are condensed in 
this publication into 49 pages. Compli- 
cated pulses of the sun’s radiation occur 
both as long-period changes in terms of 
years and also as shorter variations of 
only a few days’ duration, as shown by 
Dr. C. G. Abbot and his associates in 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa- 
tory. 

The pulses in the sun’s radiation, Mr. 


| Clayton shows, are attended by variations 


in atmospheric pressure, which increase 
the contrasts in pressure and speed up 
the circulation of the atmosphere. When 
solar activity increases, the pressure falls 
in the equatorial region, rises in middle 
latitudes, and falls in the polar regions. 
The regularity of these changes is inter- 
fered with by the distribution of land 
and water and by the seasonal changes, 
so that the rate of progression of the 
atmospheric waves is greatly compli- 
cated. 

Mr. Clayton’s method of forecasting is 
by means of these periodic vibrations in 
the sun and atmosphere. An analysis 
of such periodic terms in the weather 


at any point on the earth would make | yral beds leads to a threatening decrease 


|of the annual output. 


it possible to project the periodic terms 
ahead to any length of time desired. 


Variations in Phase 
And Amplitude of Periods 
Unfortunately there are variations in 


the amplitude and phase of the periods, | 


and it is therefore necessary to rede- 
termine the periodic terms at short in- 
tervals and to limit the time in advance 
which they are made to cover. When 


the periodic term become calculable, this 
method of forecasting will, Mr. Clayton 
thinks, probably replace all others. 
ready considerable »rogress has been 
made along this line. 

In testing his method, Mr. Clayton has 
made numerous successful forecasts. In 
November last, he made a quantitative 
forecast of pressure for Chicago for 27 
days in advance. The correlation of the 
forecasted with the observed pressure 
was 64 per cent. 

He has also computed weather maps 
AB, 
students at the school had had a whole- 
some effect upon the conduct of many 





| 9 the other employes of his mill and 
| that he thought it a good investment to 
“Style Show” Presented 


send a few students each year. 

“We came away from the opportunity 
school wonderfully impressed with what 
we had seen—the eagerness with which 
these people grasped every opportunity 
cffered them; the appreciation they had 


for the beauty of the college campus | 


and for a month in which there was 


some leisure, some play and with it all) 


a dignity that brings self-respect. We 


could picture the influence of this month | 


upon their lives and upon all with whom 


follow.” 


Al-| 
‘China to Enlarge 





|’ Are Subject to Calculation 


\for the United States showing pressure 


distribution for one week in advance; 
these forecasted maps bear close resem- 
blance to the observed maps. 

Mr. Clayton concludes his present pub- 
lication by again calling attention to the 
fact that the amplitudes of weather 


even to inversion of phase. 

“However, when the complex cycles 
are analyzed individually and averages 
taken for a small number of successive 
cycles, it is possible to project them into 
the future and combine and plot them 
in a curve which at times has a striking 
resemblance to observed data. As knowl- 
edge of methods and laws of change 
progress, this kind of forecagging will 
undoubtedly be done with creasing 
accuracy.” 


Scientific Methods 
In Producing Oysters 


Means Emphasized for Grow- 
ing Bivalves in Natural Beds 


Importance of scientific methods as ap- 
plied to productivity of natural oyster 
beds is emphasized in a statement issued 
by the Department of Commerce deal- 
ing with conditions in Georgia’s coastal 
waters. The statement, summarizing 


chinese the the Ul eoachiane will be | emeneens senened by experts of he 


Bureau of Fisheries, follows in full text: 

The introduction of scientific methods 
of oyster culture in Georgia is essential 
if the present productivity of the nat- 
ural beds is to be maintained, experts of 
the United States Bureau of Fishéries 
declare in a bulletin just issued. This 
bulletin embodies the results of a survey 
and experiments conducted recently by 
the Bureau in Georgia’s coastal waters 
which demonstrated both the advantages 
and the difficulties in the cultivation of 
oysters in that region, 

The present method of exploitation of 
natural beds, consisting of taking every 
good-shaped oyster from the tidal flats, 
leads to gradual depletion of the nat- 
ural resources, the report asserts. Em- 


ployment of modern methods would not | 


only improve the natural beds but would 
permit the utilization of waste areas of 
barren bottoms by converting them into 
oyster farms, thereby increasing the 
value of marsh land which is unutilized 
and low priced at present. 

“It is quite obvious,” the report points 
out, “that the best policy is that which 
encourages the production of the best 
type of oyster and increases the total 
crop. As the depletion of the natural 
beds continues, it is necessary to re- 
store and protect them from future de- 
struction.” These measures should be 
taken at once, the report goes on to 
say, because the exhaustion of the nat- 


Merely the restoration of the natural 


| beds will not, however, improve the qual- 
jity of the oyster, nor will it increase 


considerably the total production. For 
these two purposes the government ex- 
perts declares, the following practical 
measures should be adopted: The return 
of shells to the natural beds from which 
oysters were taken, the restoration of the 
depleted oyster beds by the planting of 


these inversions and displacements in| seed or adult oysters, the establishment 


of oyster beds in suitable localities, and 
the development of oyster culture. 


Its Telegraph System 


Expenditure of 
Planned by Government 


Improvement of the Chinese govern- 
ment’s telegraph system under a plan 
just formulated will require six years 
for completion and will cost $3,700,000, 
according to a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made pubiic 
in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment. The statement follows in fuil 
text: 

A program providing for repairs and 
improvements to all Chinese government 
telegraph lines throughout the country 
has been formulated by the Telegraph 
Administration Department of the Min- 
istry of Communications, according to a 


Chinese press report received in the De- | 


partment of Commerce, 


$3,700,000 | 


‘Electrocution’ 


Kills Many Trees 


Leakage of Power From 


Transmission Lines Is 
Blamed 


66) LECTROCUTION” of trees, 

caused by leakage from high- 
voltage transmission lines, has been 
observed by experts of the Department 
of Agriculture, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department. The 
statement, which cites other causes of 
injuries to tree growth, follows in full 
text: 

Leakage of electric currents from 
high-power transmission lines often 
causes serious injury to trees, accord- 
ing to department tree specialists. 
Another common type of injury to 
trees and shrubs is scorching or burn- 
ing as a result of the plants being 
where whitewashed or light-colored 
walls reflect the heat of the sun. 
Other types of injury to trees are 
caused by dense shade or too intense 
sunlight. 


| Health Benefits 


Which Swimming 
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Tests Conducted ~ 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


"Private Bridges Are Permitted 
If Publie Funds Are Lacking 


shown the practical contacts between 


Public Roads. 


N NEARLY every instance where 
bridges are constructed across navi- 
gable waters they replace ferries. 

There is no such thing as a free ferry. 
Yet when bridges are built to replace 
them, there are those who insist that 
the bridges ought to be free; that it 
is an outrage to have to pay a bridge 
toll, although it is entirely unobjec- 
tionabie to have to pay ferry charges. 
Why do people willingly pay a tax to 
cross rivers in antiquated, unsafe, and 
slow ferries, but object to paying a 
tax to cross the same rivers on im- 





Gives Are Cited 


‘Health Director of Illinois 
States Advantages’ Ex:-| 
ceed Those Derived From 


Tennis and Golf 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 18. 

Superiority of swimming over golf 
and tennis as a healthful exercise is} 
| cited in a*statement issued by the Illi- 
|nois State health director, Dr. Andy! 

Hall. Emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that swimming offers an element of self- 
preservation as well as furnishing a/| 
healthful exercise. 

Advantages to be gained by indulgence | 
in golf and tennis are not disputed by 
the statement, which points out the bene- 
fits to be gained by variation in recrea- 
tive sports. 

Self-Defense Factor 

The statement follows in full text: 

Lauding the art of swimming as a fac- 
tor in self-defense as well as a whole- 
some, invigorating form of exercise, Dr. | 
Andy Hall, State health director, in a 
bulletin issued today, recommends this 
|sport along with golf and tennis as a} 
{health building activity open to every- 
body and particularly suitable for hot 
| weather recreation. For swimming, the 
| pools with sanitary supervision are far) 
safer from a health standpoint than open 
streams and natural ponds which are 
| subject to contamination. 
| “Everybody ought to know how to 
swim for the sake of both safety and 
health,” Dr. Hall said. “Many times an 
|inability to swim causes two drownings 
| instead of one, a would-be rescuer going 
|down with another whom he attempts 
to save. Last year there were 373 acci- 
dental drownings in Illinois. 

“Few forms of exercise are more re- 
freshing or more healthful in hot 
weather than swimming. Hot weather 
|causes a great increase in the action of 
|the skin which has the duty of regulat- 
ing the heat of the body. The increased 
|action of-the skin reduces the tone and 
vigor of the digestive system. Further- 
more, the skin has an automatic germi- 
cidal power which functions best when 
the skin is clean. 

“Thus a swim in hot weather not only 
gives the muscles a splendid bit of exer- 
cise but it cools the body, and increases 
the vigor and tone of, the digestive sys- 
tem and aids the skin in its double duty 
of killing germs and reducing surplus 
body heat. 

“Of course, swimming like everything 
else can be overdone. People with bad 
hearts should not participate in vigorous 
or long swims. Fortunately swimming 
is something that can be regulated to 
suit the individual. Everyone in reason- 
lably good health can enjoy the benefits 
of a swim. 

“Golf and tennis are both good forms 
of exercise, but neither is superior to 








| crowded classes. 


proved, safe, and convenient highway 
bridges ? . 
Those who understand the psychol- 
ogy of politics and politicians may 
pursue this subject and perhaps find 
a satisfactory answer. It is sufficient 
for the purpose of this article to call. 
attention to the prejudice against toll 
bridges, and to make these few com- 
ments for the purpose of discussing the 
reasons why Congress has granted 
franchises for the construction of toll 
bridges and suggesting what seems 
to me a plausible plan for eventually 
eliminating them from our highway 


systems, 
, HAS been the policy of Congress 
to encourage the States or munic- 
ipalities to construct free highway 
bridges wherever possible. In harmony 
with that policy, we do not grant 
franchises to private individuals to con- 
struct bridges at particular locations 
until the committees have received evi- 
dence that neither the State nor any 
political subdivision thereof desires or 
intends to build a free bridge in that 


* * * 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


By E. E. Denison, 


Representative in Congress From Illinois 


Authority Granted Where States or Political Subdivi- 
sions Do Not Intend to Construct 


Topic I1I—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals wit 


locality in the immediate future. Every 
Member of Congress who files a bill 
asking for a franchise for a privately 
owned highway bridge must give the 
committees assurance that the States, 
counties, or municipality in which the 
bridge is to be located can not or will 
not build a free bridge at that location. 

In the next place, in every franchise 
that is granted for a privatety owned 
highway bridge, there is carried a pro- 
vision allowing the State or municipal- 
ity in which it is located, the right to 
recapture the bridge at any time by 
purchase or condemnation; and after 
a limited number of years, the State 
or municipality is given the right to 
recapture the bridge at a substantially 
limited measure of damages. 

* &® a 


UT it sometimes happens. that 
neither the State nor the muni- 
cipality in which a bridge is proposed 
is in a financial position to construct a 
free bridge. This \is especially true 
with reference to those expensive high- 
way bridges that are proposed to be 
constructed over the larger waterways 
which constitute the boundary lines 
between States or between the United 
States and a foreign country. 

Very often the States need all the 
funds they can raise to construct their 
road systems and intrastate bridges. 
It may be many years before the 
States can or will have sufficient funds 
to construct free bridges over the 
larger interstate and_ international 
rivers. In such cases, Congress ap- 
proves the investment of private capi- 
tal under proper safeguards for the 
transportation of interstate and ‘inter- 
national commerce. 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads: Bridges,” to appear in the issue 
of June 20, Representative Denison will continue his discussion of bridges and 


their relation to highway systems. 
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Laws to Strengthen Schools 
Are Advocated in England 


‘Report of British Board Shows Larger Grants’ From 


National Government for New Buildings; One 
Out of Every Six Receives Instruction 


By Dr. J. 
Chief of Section on Foreign Eduction, 


The record of education in England|to adopt the new organization, and to | 


and Wales for the calenaar year 1929, as | 
presented in the report of the board of ; 
education just received at the United | 
States Office of Education, is an account | 
of 12 months of vigorous activity and | 
considerable progress. | 

Among the strong measures taken to 
increase both the quantity and quality | 
of education were the proposal to intro- 
duce legislation to raise the school leav- | 
ing age from 14 to 15 in April, 1931; 
the decision of the board to increase 
the grant of national funds from 20 to 
50 per cent of all approved expenditures | 
for new buildings, equipment and other | 
material necessary for more and better 
accommodation of pupils; consideration 
of a plan for giving maintenance allow- | 
ance to children affected by the higher | 


| leaving age; the reorganization of many 


elementary schools to provide better 
training for the older children; taking | 
steps to increase the teaching force; 
and cutting down the number of over- 


To these may be added the strengthen- 





swimming from the health standpoint. 
A variation of recreative sports fre- | 
quently gives more satisfaction than to | 
specialize too much. Swimming, how- 
;ever, gives a more general stimulating 
|and tonic effect in hot weather than any | 
lof the other conventional sports.” | 





Weaving of Wicker Goods | 
Gains in Czechoslovakia | 


‘ 
By Arthur C. Frost 
Consul General, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
In Czechoslovakia the weaving of 
baskets and other wicker goods has long 
| been a cottage industry. In certain sec- 
| tions of Bohemia and Moravia, now | 
| provinces of the Czechoslovak Republic, | 
|formerly crown lands of the Austrian | 
Empire, baskets have been made in peas- | 
}ant homes for the past 200 years, | 
| While the’®@are at present approxi- | 
mately 30 firms engaged in the manufac- | 
{ture of wicker goods in these two prov- 
| inces, the finest wares are still produced 
|in the cottages, especially in Moravia, 
|; where the artisan workers are organ- 
|ized, A large number of basket mak- 
lers are generally grouped about one or 
|two firms in a district. Baskets and 
|cheap wicker goods are also made in| 
| the prisons of the country, and in the 
|Klarov Institution for the Blind, at 
| Prague. 
| The production of wicker goods in 
| Czechoslovakia is centralized in a few 
|large firms. The center of the wicker 
| goods industry“in Moravia is at Morko- | 
| vice, and in Bohemia at Melnik, an im- 
| portant loading station at the junction of | 
ithe Vitava (Moldau) and Labe (Elbe) | 


rivers. - 





| 


entail an expenditure of approximately | 
$3,700,000. During the first year a total 
of 4,773 miles (14,320 li) of the tele- 
graph lines will be renovated, including 
the Nanking-Hankow, Peiping-Tientsin, 
Hangchow-Foochow, Foochow-Amoy, 
Swatow-Canion, Peiping-Hankow, Kiu- 
kian-Canton, Hsucho Chengchow main 
telegraph lines and various other branch 
lines attached thereta 

During the second year, 3,398 miles 
(10,195 li) of lines will be repaired, in- 
cluding the Hankow-Canton, Hsuchow- 
Tsingkiangpu, Hankew-Chungking, and 
Kalgan-Lanchow lines. In the third year 
2,984 miles (8,953 li) of other lines will 
be repaired, including the Chengchow- 
/Sian, Sian-Lanchow, Tsingtao-Tsinan, 
Tsingtao-Tsingkian, Hsuchow-Haichow, 
Taiyuan-Shikhiachwaag, Anking-Wusueh 
and Wuchang-Kweilig lines. The next | 
three years will be devoted to the re-| 








ing of many secondary schools; a care- 
ful inquiry into the nature and purposes | 
of the certificates of graduation granted 
by secondary institutions; marked in- 
crease in part-time attendance at differ- 
ent types.of technical instruction; and a 
general investigation of the aims and 
purposes of adult education. | 


One Out of Every Six | 
Persons Received Instruction 


England and Wales have a _ total 
population of 39,500,000. The elemen- 
tary schools on Mar. 31, 1929, in- 
cluding nursery schools and _ special | 
schools for physical and mental de- 
fectives, were enrolling 5,628,440 child- | 
dren. The secondary and preparatory 
schools recognized by the board as effi- 
cient, both those that do and do not 
receive grants in aid from national funds, 
registered 477,539 students. Technical | 
and further education in full-time and) 
part-time instruction was given to 931,- 
493; and adults to the number of 33,044 
attended one-year and terminal courses 
and other forms of instruction offered by | 
the Workers’ Educational Association and 
organizations of similar nature. Three| 
thousand two hundred twenty-six young 
people were in training to be teachers. 

Not including the enrollment given 
above in adult education or the regular | 
attendance at the universities, upon 
which the board does not report, about 
one in every six persons in England and 
Wales was attending some form of or-; 
ganized instruction in 1929, a high aver- 
age in a nation ofthat numerical size. 

The per cert will be increased if the 
attempt to raise the school leaving age 
to 15 is successful. The registration of 
children 13 to 14 years of age in the 
elementary schools was 598,830; it was 
246,289 of children 14 to 15. The bill} 
which the president of the house of com- 
mons announced-on July 18, 1929, would 
be introduced to raise the leaving age is 
designed to care for the 350,000 or more 
children who leave school annually,when | 
they have reached the age of 14 by 
giving them one more year of training. 
It was presented May 22, 1930, went to 
second reading in the house a week later, 
and is now at the center of the educa- 
tional interest of the English people. 

The change involves not merely the; 
addition of one more year of schooling | 
but a reorganization of the plan of in-| 
struction with the eleventh year of the 
child’s life as the sharply marked divid- 
ing point between the junior and the 
senior school. During the year the 
schemes for reorganization affected no 
less than 1,130 school departments (nor- 


L It is estimated that a period of six| placement of old apparatus and other | mally that part of a school which has| 
they came in contact for the months to|years will be required for the comple-|improvements for the various main and 


tion of the entire program which will 


é 


branch lines, | 


a 
of 


| school 


}total number 


| higher school certificate. 


{provision for “minor ailments’ 


F. Abel 
United States Office of Education. 


erect buildings designed for it. 

In the rural districts a movement is 
going on that is closely akin to the par- 
tial form of school consolidation in the 
United States where a large central 
includes the junior-senior high- 
school years and the outlying or “wing” 
schools handle only the lower grades. 
In rural areas of England in 1929 by a 
process of “decapitation” 153 all-age 
schools were changed into schools for 
pupils under 11. For the older children 
the local school authorities are providing 
conveyance if the distance to school is 
considerable, and arranging facilities for 
the mid-day meal and the drying of 
clothes. 


The teaching staff in regular employ-, 


ment in the public elementary schools 
and practical instruction centers in 
March, 1929, was 167,306 ful]-time and 
8,391 part-time, emergency, pupil and 
student teachers. In this connection the 
board reports its gratification at a steady 


{improvement in the quality of the staff 


employed. Based on the average num- 
ber of pupils on the rolls there were 
22.1 certificated teachers, 5.7 uncertified, 
0.8 special subject, and 1.4 supplementary 
teachers, or an average of 30 teachers 
for every thousand pupils, 

In the past many of the teachers have 
had too many students _ in the months 
from March, 1928, to arch, 1929, the 

of classes with over 50 
pupils each was reduced from 16,686 to 
10,883. Of such classes for senior stu- 
dents the number was cut from 1,045 
to 514, a reduction of more than half 


|and the board is hopeful that its policy 


of having no senior classes of more than 
40 will soon be attained. 

Secondary school examinations are of 
two grades: School certificate, and 
The former is 
to test the knowledge and ability of chil- 
dren about 16 years of age that Have 
pursued an approved course of general 
instruction; the latter is intended for 
those about 18 that have spent the last 
two years of their training in somewhat 
intensive study of special fields. Both 
were subjected to careful study during 
the year by the secondary schools exam- 
ination council. 


Provisions for Medical 
Service Reasonably Complete 


Meanwhile the number of candidates 
for the first examination was 59,584 and 
of these 41,106 or 69 per cent were given 
certificates. In the second 9,089 applied 
and 6,061 or 66.7 were successful. The 
secondary schools enroll about 10 per 
1,000 of the population and in 1929 those 
that received national grants sent 3,535 
students to universities, about one-third 
of the total admissions to the universities 
in that year. 

Since the school medical service came 


into existence in 1909 the board took the | 


occasion of this twentieth anniversary 
to review the progress that had been 
made. It reports: 

“To sum up, it may be claimed that 
provision for medical inspection is now 
reasonably complete, and the same may 
be said of the authorities’ arrangements 
for cleanliness surveys and the treat- 
ment of defects of sight. As regards 
’ and for 
the operative treatment of adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils, though this is not yet 
complete, it may be said that the goal 
is in sight. The one great deficiency is 
in respect of dental treatment, provision 
for which will have to be at least doubled 
before the School Medical Service can 


be regarded as complete on this side of | 
|its work,” 


With respect to nursery schools, the 


separate head teacher), and in most| Board notes that in April of 1919 accom- 
new schools proposed the plan was/modation was provided for 1,548 children | pressed.” 


.| rately. 


To Find Wearing 
Power of Fabric 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Examines Sheets to De- 
termine Details Concern- 
ing Deterioration 


By Ruth O’Brien 
| Chief, Division of Textiles and Clothing, 

Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture 

The study of cotton and wool all the 
way from the cotton field and the sheep’s 
back to the finished fabrics is now pos- 
sible. This is the result of establishment 
‘of the Bureau of Home Economics in 
| the Department of Agriculture. 

Such a study has been greatly needed. 
| Until more is known about the relative 
|value of fabrics made from _ different 
kinds and qualities of fiber, it will be im- 
| possible to direct American-grown tex- 
tiles into the most useful and profitable 
types of materials. 

Variety of Materials 

Such information is also necessary if 
the consumer is to be assisted in making 
wise selections from the fabrics on th¢ 
retail counter. The great variety of ma- 
terials now available makes it almost 
impossible for the average purchaser to 
judge even very obvious values accu- 
In an effort to improve the sit- 
uation, many women are asking that 
| fabrics be labelled with some kind of 
specifications, either in regard to their 
construction or the performance which 
|may be expected from them. 

Already a few technical groups have 
; met and discussed the possibility of do- 
ing this and have tried to determine the 
kinds of quality specifications that would 
be most useful to homemakers. In all 
of these, the quality of the fibers whicn 
compose the yarns in the materials must 
| be taken into consideration, but just how 
| much and in what ways this affects the 
| usefulness of the finished fabric for some 
particular purpose is not completely 
| known and has increased the complexity 
| of the problem. 
| Sheeting is a good example of a fabric 
| of simple construction in which the qual- 
| ity of the cotton fiber should be a very 
/important matter and yet practically 
|nothing is known of the relation of the 
length, strength, and similar properties 
of the fiber to the durability of the fin- 
|ished sheet. If these facts were avail- 
jable it would be possible to have the 
|sheets labelled with infc-mation of this 
| kind and thus give the consumer a way 
| of deciding which particular sheet would 
| best serve her purpose. 

Research Undertaken 

A study of just these points has been 
undertaken by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Sheets are 
being woven from different kinds of cot- 
ton selected and graded by specialists in 
this work. When these are ready, actual 
wearing as well as laboratory tests will 
ree made on them. As a preliminary step 

n the study, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
|nomics recently examined the wear 
| shown by 400 sheets discarded by one of 
| the Washington hotels. These were all 

of one brand and were purchased in Oc- 

tober, 1921. Since the hotel maintains a 
fairly uniform laundering procedure it 
was” possible & obtain at least an ap- 
proximate picture of the reaction of this 
one type of sheet to institutional service. 
| The Bureau was particularly inter- 
ested in the kinds of wear exhibited by 
these sheets. However, Another question 
had been raised in connection with sheet- 
ing durability which seemed to need 
study. Recently there has been some de% 
mand among institutional buyers for 
sheets with equal hems top and bottom. 
The argument usually advanced is that 
bedding wears out where the feet rub 
and equal hems would decrease the pos- 
sibility of this friction always coming on 
the same portion of the sheet. With this 
; contention in mind, the areas of maxi- 
mum wear on the hotel sheets were also 
noted. 





Areas of Wear 

These were determined by placing a 
sheet on one of the beds on which it was 
used and estimating the position of a 
person lying upon it. A diagram was 
then made on which the folds of the 
sheet and the areas occupied by various 
,parts of the body were indicated. As 
atl the sheets and beds were the same 
.size, the areas of wear could be judged 
by referring to this diagram. Such a 
chart was made for each sheet and by 
_ the use of a system of abbreviations, the 
condition of each was recorded. 

The types of wear were classified as 
holes (chiefly of the “pepper pot” type), 
splits, triangular tears and threadbare 
places in which either the warp or the 
fillyyg yarns had given away. Some 
selvages were worn as well as the edges 
of the turned hems and the line upon 
which they were stitched. 

From the records obtained, it was evi- 
dent that the areas of maximum wear 
on these sheets was in the majority of 
cases at the shoulder height. Some 
showed two different places of greatest 
wear, but even when these were included 
there were 304 instances of maximum 
wear at the shoulder height and only 17 
in the area which the feet and legs oc- 
cupy. In fact the latter figure was the 
smallest obtained. In 59 cases, the cen- 
ter of the sheet showed the greatest 
wear and in 71, the portion occupied by 
the head was the most worn. 

The large number of torn selvages 
clearly pointed to the need for greatgr 
attention on the part of homemakéts 
and institutional managers to the condi- 
tion of the springs and bedding against 
which sheets rub. Among the 400 sheets, 
there were 689 cases of worn selvages. 

However, the most startling figure ob- 
tained related to the types of wear. 
There were 5,232 splits reported, most 
of which were warp-wise. That is, it 
was the filling yarns that had given 
away. Small holes, also, were numerous 
but there were only 120 cases where the 
holes were caused by yarn knots (usu- 
ally considered an important matter in 
fabric durability). 

These results have been brought to 
the attention of Sheeting manufacturers 
and it is hoped that some firm will 
| strengthen those parts of the sheet that 
first show wear. It is certairgy possi- 
ble to construct a sheet with stronger 
selvages and reinforcements at those 
places which receive the maximum 
amount of wear. 
Ce ey 


in 27 recognized schools. - Concerning 
children under school age it advises: 
“Education authorities are asked to 
consider the proyision of nursery schools 
for children between two and five years 
old. Open-air nursery schools where in- 
tants are tended, washed, fed and taught, 
it is pointed out, have passed the stage 
of experiment, and are a comparatively 
inexpensive and entirely efficient on 


¢ 


of securing a fair start in life, even f@r 
infants whose home life is most d€-, 
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Curative M 
Helpful to Those 
In Public Custody 


Transformation of Public 
Institutions in New Jersey 
In Recent Years Described 
At Convention 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, June 18. 


Progress which the State of New 
Jersey has made during the last 12] 
years in “transforming public institu- 


tions from places for custody only into] 


treatment centers for physical, mental 
and social rehabilitation” has been out- 
lined by the commissioner of the depart- 
ent of institutions and agencies, Wil- 
liam J. Ellis. 

Addressing an annual meeting of the 
Medical Society of New Jersey at At- 
Jantic City, Mr. Ellis called attention to 
the fact that the view is outworn which 
regards public institutions as _merely 
places “in which unfortunate individuals 
with mental or physical illnesses should 
be locked up, simply to protect the rest 
of society from infection or annoyance. 
The public institutions play an important 
role in the prevention and control of 
diseases.” 

Reduction of Tuberculosis 

Commissioner Ellis outlined the prog- 
ress which has been made in the last 25 
vears in the reduction of the mortality 
rate from tuberculosis in New Jersey 


#: elsewhere, due to the joint efforts of 
many cooperating forces. The decline 
in the mortality rate from 179.5 per 


100,000 of the population in 1904 to 74.9 
per 100,000 of the population in 1929, 
means a decline of over 58 per cent. 
Through the clinics based on the Glen 
Gardner Sanatorium more than 50 regu- 
far tuberculosis clinics are held each 
month and over 7,500 patients annually 


are advised by tuberculosis specialists | 


through these clinics. 


Speaking of the apparent increase in| 


the incidence of mental disease, the com- 
missioner called attention to the disturb- 
ing fact that the rate of increase of 
population of hospitals for mental dis- 
eases in New Jersey and_ elsewhere 
throughout the country is exceeding the 
rate of increase of the general popula- 
tion. He outlined as the four major 
objectives of the mental hygiene com- 
mittee of the State board of control, 
in cooperation with the mental hygiene 
committee of the State Medical Society, 
the following program for the effective 
$.ontrol of mental disease: 


Modern Curative Methods 


“1. We should continue our efforts to 
transform existing mental hospitals into 
modern treatment and curative institu- 
tions; this means the provision of ade- 
quate treatment facilities and a trained 
medical staff with consultants to carry 
on intensive treatment work, using the 
approved methods of treatment applica- 
ble to these patients. 

“2. There should be an increase in the 
psychiatric social service or follow up 
tield work, so as to enable mental hos- 
pitals to parole early under proper con- 
ditions and safeguards a greater num- 
ber of patients who can be satisfac- 
torily adjusted in the community. 

“3. There should be a continued ex- 
tension of the mental clinics based on the 
mental hospitals to serve the comfuni- 
ties in the diagnosis of mental and ner- 
vous disorders, and to reach potential 
sufferers from nervous or mental dis- 
orders before the definite breakdown oc- 
cy 3. 

et The local communities should be 
encouraged to develop psychopathic de- 
partments for mental and nervous pa- 
tients as part of the local general hos- 
pitals. Such a psychopathic department 
connected with a general hospital would 
be valuable as a first aid station. It 
is suitable for the nervous patient who 
feels the need of special care but is un- 
willing to go to a public hospital for 
the insane.” 

The commisisoner called special at- 
tention to the necessity of developing 
psychiatric wards in connection with the 
general hospitals as stations for early 
diagnosis and treatment. He commented 
upon the improvements made possible in 
the mental hospitals of the State through 
the provision of the half mill tax. 

Emphasis was placed by the com- 
missioner to the field of crime and de- 
liquency, and a recent survey made by 
the department, based on the individual 
classification study of the population ot 
the State prison. Grouping over 2,000 
prisoners committed during the last 
three years in four major classifications, 
the statistical distribution of these 
prisoners was reported as including ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the so-called 
antisocial class of recidivists. This 
the group who have repeated offenses 
against the law and are commonly classi- 
fied as psychopathic and constitutional 
defectives. In addition, approximately 


1S 


10 per cent of the number studied were } 


of the borderline, feeble-minded and sim- 
ple feeble-minded type, requiring perma- 
nent segregation and classification. 
Commissioner Ellis called attention to 
the fact that nearly 40 per cent were 
grouped under the so-called “better class” 
of prisoners—those who are physically 
and mentally normal and capable of re- 
@ponding to the rehabilitation processes 
of trade and industrial training, and 
those who are capable of assignment to 


prison farms, road camps, etc¢., under 
suippable custodial control and supervi- 
sion. 


Commenting upon the importance of 
the mentally deficient group, including 
the psychopathic and constitutional de- 
fectives, Commissioner Ellis pointed out 
that these prisoners are not good risks 
for parole from the penal and correc- 
tional institutions into the community, 
although our present laws require re- 
lease at the end of a fixed term. 





Lighthouse Service Analyzes 
Strandings of Large Vessels 


Strandings of large vessels on the 
coasts of the United States form the| 
subject of a statement issued by the} 


Service of the Department 
The statement follows in 


Lighthouse 
of Commerce. 
full text: 

There were 143 strandings of larg¢ 
vessels on the coasts of the United 
States, including a few strandings of 
American vessels on adjacent coasts, ac- 
cording to records of the Steamboat In- 
spection Service, covering a period of 
slightly over three years, from January. 
1927, to March, 1930. Of these strand- 
ings 121, or 85 per cent, were of vessels 
not equipped with radio compasses, and 
22, or 15 per cent, were of vessels having 
radio compasses. 


An analysis of the latter indicates, 
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Subject to Tests 





Experiments May Result in 
Greater Durability of 
Products | 





GREATER durability of ceramic 
a glazes may result from recent 
tests made at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
test was developed for the purpose of 
comparing the strains existing be- 
tween glazes or other ceramic finishes 
and the bodies to which they are ap- 
plied, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

A new test has been developed by 
the Bureau of Standards for compar- 
ing the strains existing between dif- 
ferent glazes or other ceramic finishes 
and the bodies to which they are ap- 
plied. By its use these strains may be 
so adjusted that the finishes will be in 
sufficient compression to prevent craz- 
ing from subsequent expansion of the 
body without causing initial shivering. 

The new test is particularly valuable 
because the measurements are made 
on combinations of glaze and body pre- 
pared and treated almost exactly like 
those intended for regular use and be- 
cause of the simplicity and cheapness 
of the apparatus required. A modifi- 
cation of the test provides a compari- 
son of the moisture expansions of 
different bodies. 

This work will be fully described in 
the July number of the Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research. 





American Paintings 
At Copenhagen Win 


Favorable Comment 





Charge d’Affaires in Den- 
Ss 
mark Says Exhibition Has 





Been Important Cultural 
Success 
An exhibition of American paintings 


in Copenhagen has received favorable 
comments from the Danish press and 
has been an important cultural success, 
according to a report made to the De- 
partment of State by.the American 
charge d'affaires in Denmark, Ernest L. 
Ives. 

Mr. Ives’ dispatch report follows in full 
text: 

Upon the initiative of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, the American 
Federation of Arts, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Ny Carlsbergfondet 
(The New Carlsberg Foundation) and of 
Denmark's Amerikanske Selskab The 
American Society of Denmark) arrange- 
ments were made, after closing the ex- 
hibition at Stockholm, to transfer the 
collection American paintings to 
Copenhagen, where suitable and adequaie 
space was provided for the exhibition 
at the well known Glyptotek (Ny Carls- 
berg Foundation). 


¢ 
oi 


The exhibition was opened by the 
king on May 3. The king and queen 
were received by the president of the 


Glyptotek and Mrs. Jacobsen and by Mr, 
and Mrs. Ives. Consul General and Mrs. 
Winship and the commercial attache, Mr. 


Sorensen, were present at the opening. 
At the special request of the king no 


speeches were made. 

The ceremony was attended by a small 
number of distinguished Danes, including 
Mr. Borgbjerg, minister of education and 
chairman of the exhibition committee; 
Mrs. Munch, the wife of the minister 
for foreign affairs; Mr. Clan, president 
of the American Society of Denmark; 
Mr. Weis, former chief of the ministry 
of education; Prof. Fr. Dahl of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen; Mr. G. Falk, di- 
rector of the Museum of Arts, and by the 
secretary of the Glyptotek and Mrs. Har- 
ald Ingholt. 

I have been informed by Mr. Ingholt 
of the Glyptotek Museum that more than 
4,000 people have seen the exhibition in 
the 18 days it has been open, May 3 to 
May 22 from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., in spite 
of the strong competition with other ex- 
hibitions and the approaching Summer. 


As a whole the exhibition has been 
very favorably reviewed in the Danish 
press, which has welcomed the oppor- 


tunity to see what America has done in 
the realm of art. Many critics expressed 
regret that Sargent and Whistler were 
not represented by a greater number of 
paintings. 


References Compiled 
For Household Buying 








Problems Discussed in Series 
Issued by Federal Bureau 





The present household buying situation 


and its drawbacks for the woman pur- 
chaser are emphasized in a_ series of 
reading references outlined by the Bu- 


reau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to a 
statement issued by the extension serv- 
ice of the Department. 

The idea advanced that specifica- 
tions similar to those constantly being 
developed by the Federal Government to 
govern its purchases might well be used 
a model for handling purchases of 
many common household articles. The 
statement, contained in the official organ 
of the extension service, follows in full 
text: 

Problems of household buying are 
coming to the front in extension pro- 
grams in home management. They were 
frequently mentioned in connection with 
economics farm-home conferences held 
in numerous States recently. The idea 
of buying household commodities accord- 
ing to quality and performance specifi- 
cations is relatively new, but it is gain- 
ing headway. 

In line with this trend a new mimeo- 
graphed publication of the Bureau of 
Home Economics should be of interest to 
extension workers. A series of reading 
references for women's club programs 
has been outlined by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the American 
Home Economics Association. These 
programs bring up for discussion the 
present household buying situation and 
its drawbacks for the woman purchaser. 
Somewhat to their surprise women are 
learning from one section of the reading 
series that the Government is increasing 
the number of its purchases by exact 
specifications and that this is the regu- 
these the evidence shows that the navi 
gator failed to make use of his radio- 
compass equipment. For the remaining 


is 


as 


hoysever, that in only four cases did the| three cases the available records do not 


su 


ings occur in general regions pro- | show whether the accident was related | 
ected by radiobeacons, and in one of | to the question of radio navigation, 





| to keep down fire damage. 


jthe Bureau is cooperating. 








A review of damage done by forest 
fires this Spring, dealing particularly 
with heavy losses sustained in the 
eastern States, is contained in a state- 
ment issued June 18 by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The eastern States experienced serious 
forest fire conditions this Spring. Care- 


less smokers and brush burners were | 
| said to be largely responsible. 
In New York $5 forvesi, brush, and 


grass fires burned at one time during 
the last week of April and the first in 
May, taking heavy toll in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the State. The State 
conservation commission warned against 
starting bonfires in woods or fields until 
a heavy rain relieved conditions of dry- 
ness. Several thousand acres were 
burned over in the State. 


Losses in New York 


| Heavy in April 


Approximately 30 acres of the thou- 
sand-acre Charles Lathrop Pack demon- 
stration forest near Warrensburg, prop- 
erty of the New York State College of 
Forestry, were destroyed by fire. Other 
serious fires occurred in the Aridondack | 
region. 

In Wisconsin fires were reported burn- 
ing over approximately 20,000 acres on 
the last day of April. 

The first half of April, with its dry 
weather, brought serious fire troubles to 
the southern Appalachian and Arkansas 
forests, particularly during the period 
from Apr. 11 to 14. Losses occurred at 
this time on the Shenandoah and Natural 
Bridge National Forests in Virginia and 
the Ozark Forest in Arkansas. 

During this period there was critical 
fire weather on the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest in West Virginia, on the 
Nantahala and Pisgah forests in North 
Carolina, and on the Unaka Forest in 
Tennessee, but these forests were able 


A bad situation existed on the Shen- 
andoah National Forest, where two large 
fires burned at the same time, one on 


Poison Ivy Warning 


Is Issued by lowa 











State of Towa: 
Des Moines, June 18. 
Arrival of the vacation season has 


State Health Department De-| 
scribes Plant for Benefit | 
Of Campers 
prompted the Iowa State department of | 
health to offer a warning and associated 
information concerning poison ivy. Sec- 
tions of the statement indicating means 
for identifying the plant and action 
which may be taken to reduce discom- 
fort resulting from contact with it fol- | 
in full text: 

The Iowa State department of health, 
without wishing to lessen the joy of such 
trips, issues a warning which may make | 
them more pleasurable and less eae) 
ings. Campers and hikers through the 
country of Iowa should be conscious of | 
the discomfort not to say actual danger | 
which lurks in the familiar three-leaved 
vine known as poison ivy. 


lows 


Identification Easy 
This trailing vine which grows along 


the roadside, climbs over fences, clings 
to trees and carpets the open spaces 
often invites the unwary to pick it. Cas- 


ual contact occurs while camping or hik- 
ing. Some plants and flowers are friendly 
and may be gathered with no ill-effects, 


but this statement does not apply to 
rhus radicans or rhus_ toxicodendron 
the varieties of poison ivy found in 
Towa, 

Identification of the plant is easy. Its 


characteristics should be kept in mind so 


that it can be identified instantly. It 
has leaves which are shiny or waxy in 
appearance and which have five points. 


The leaves grow in groups of three. Two 
leaves of the group grow opposite each 
other and have short stems. The third 
or terminal leaf has a long stem. It 
bears berries which are at first smooth 
and green later turning to a yellowish 
white. Poison ivy most often con- 
fused with woodbine or Virginia creeper, 
but this vine bears leaves in groups of 
five instead of three. 
Eruptions Produced 

Contact with poison ivy produces a 
watery eruption accompanied by a sting- 
ing or burning sensation wherever the 
plant has touched the skin, sometimes by 
severe pain or headache. Occasionally 
an eczema is produced which lasts for 
some time. <A few persons are not 
affected at all by the plant. The effect 
is caused by the sap or juice and is more 
readily produced in the early Summer 
when the plant is young and tender. 

Other plants which may produce irrita- 
tion are the poison oak and poison sumac. 
Vacationists should be able to recognize 
poison oak and poison sumac so as to 
distinguish them from their harmless 
neighbors. Avoid the creeper vine with 
the three divided leaves, the small scrub 
with broad leaves like the oak and the 
sumac which grows in swampy places. 
If it is realized before the eruption occurs 
that there has been contact with poison 
ivy, thorough washing of the exposed 
skin with soap and hot water followed 
by the application of alcohol will often 
forestall its appearance, 


lar procedure in most large business or- 
ganizations. The idea brought out 
that similar specifications could be drawn 
up for many common household articles. 

A beginning has already been made 
in formulating Government standards 
for meats, milk and other dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, canned goods, fruits, and 
vegetables, as well as most manufactured 
foods which enter interstate commerce. 
The specifications already used for farm 
products directly affect the farm woman 
when she goes to market to sell as well 
as when she shops for her own needs. 
From the references in this series of 
programs she can find out to what ex- 
tent the Government is aiding her and 
what other steps might be taken. There 


is 


is 





is ample material here for lively and 
constructive discussions. 
The programs can be obtained from 


the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, or 
from the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., with which 


‘Department of Agriculture Says Careless Smokers and 
Brush Burners Were Largely Responsible for: 
Damage During Spring 


|the south end of the Massanutten dis- 
trict, coveri 
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| Two Large Fires 
In Shenandoah Park 
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On the Ozark National Forest an out- 


burst of inc 
of trouble. 
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ever hundt 


eastern States. Fire starting in a wooden | 
trestle near Nashua, N. H., aided by dry 


underbrush 
town, rend 
and wroug 
000,000, 
Large gr 
fire fighter 


land. 


reports 
news of forest and brush fires sweeping 


ethod Ceramic Glazing ‘Heavy Losses From Forest Fires | Hornets Destroy 
Are Reported in Eastern States 
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Lighthouse Service Reports 
Horse flies Are Being Dis- 


| placed as Pest 
I ORNETS have succeeded horseflies 
as pests that descend in flocks 
upon the combination gas and whistling 
buoys off the coast of Massachusetts 
and destroy the effectiveness of those 
aids to navigation, according to a state- 
ment issued Sy the Lighthouse Service 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
| statement follows in full text: 
Cape Ann gas and whistling buoy 





ng 3,000 acres of national for- 
d 1,000 acres of private land, | 
her on the north end of the 

district, burning over 5,000 
ivate land. 


and Nauset gas and whistling buoy, 
pig: Rees: Shin. Mean aoe both off the coast of Massachusetts, 
ee The fire on ae Natura? | were recently found extinguished. 


Upon investigation it was found that 
great numbers of hornets had gotten 
inside the lanterns. Humarock gas 
buoy had also been visited by hornets, 
about 150 being found inside the lan- 
tern, but the light had not been extin- 
guished. These buoys are located off- 
shore from 3 to 5 miles. Two years 
ago, later in the Summer, lights were 
extinguished by large horseflies. 


burned more than 6,000 
mbered and cut-over national 
The fires on the Virginia 
rests broke the excellent fire 
the past few years for that 


‘endiarism was the chief cause 





early in) May carried 


Blight-proof Chestnuts 
Are Planted in Georgia 


The Georgia forest service has planted 
several thousand chestnut seedlings from 
seed of a European variety that is be- 
lieved to be immune to blight, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The planting 


‘eds of square miles in nine 


. swept through part of the 
ered 1,500 persons homeless, 
ht damage estimated at $4,- 


oups of regular and volunteer 
s fought flames which sprang 


up at several places in’ New Jersey. | stock was furnished by the United States 
Large acreages burned in Massachusetts, | Forest Service, according to the state- 
and in West Virginia flames endangered | ment, which follows in full text: 

oil wells and towns in their vicinity. No hope is held out for saving the 
Fires were reported also in Connecticut, native chestnuts from the blight that 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Pennsylvania’ has moved steadily from the north down 


and Maine. 


the Appalachian chain of mountains. The 


mad 


ALL THE PLEASURE that tobacco can give is found in 
Camels! Mild! Fragrant! Soothing! Refreshing as the 
dawn of a holiday! 
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y Thowsana Fish Saved 


From South Carolina Ponds 





Federal and State Authorities Cooperate in Rescuing Fish 
Left in Pools and Mudholes by Receding 
High Waters 





State of South Carolina: 
Methods recently employed in gather- 
ing 39,000 fish trom ponds and mudholes 
where they had been left when high 
waters receded have been 


, Federal and State officials connected with 


9 
o 


the work. The fish, varying from 
14 inches in length, were doomed to 
death when the pools evaporated pro- 


vided they did not first fall victims to 


| cranes. 


| by Superintendent 


The reclamation work was carried on 
J. S. Seott, of the 
United States fish hatchery at Orange- 
burg, and five men from the hatchery; 
D. F. Livingston, county game warden 
of Orangeburg, and five of his nen and 
V. F. Funderburk, State game warden. 
A. A. Richardson, chief game warden of 
the State, sent the truck recently pro- 
vided for such reclamation work to 
Orangeburg and the Federal forces also 
provided a truck, so that there were two 
_—————__—__—_—_—_—_—___——— 8, 


; in the future is believed to be in growing 


| ville. 


| ities on plant 


varieties that have 
the disease. 
Studies in blight resistance of chest- 


nuts are being made by the Georgia for- 


proven resistant to 


est service in cooperation with the 
Georgia experiment station. which will 
cagry on some research Work at its 


mountain experiment station near Blairs- 
Dr. B. B. Higgins, of the experi- 
ment station, one of the leading author- 
diseases in this country, 
will have immediate charge of the studies 
of chestnut blight. 





described by | 


to 


Columbia, June 18. 
trucks and a fairly large force of men 
for the work. 

The fish were caught from the warm 
stagnant pools with seines. To have 
dumped them at once into the cold river 
would have meant their death, so that it 
Was necessary to change the water on 
them several times, each change being 
of slightly lower temperature than the 
one preceding. They were handled, Mr. 
Funderburk explained, somewhat as a 
man would be handled when being trans- 
ferred from the high temperatures of a 
boiler room to the low temperatures of 
a refrigeration plant. Two truck loads 
of fish were thus caught and treated and 

o the Edisto. 

In commenting on this “reclamation” 
of fish, A. A. Richardson, chief game 
warden, said: ‘In South Carolina we 
can take a few trucks and reclaim fish 
stranded in mudholes and put out more 
fish than can a hatchery and that at 


, a : | about one-hundre "OS 
chief hope now of having any chestnuts | : : dredth of the cost. 


“We secured the truck somewhat as 
an experiment. We intend to keep up 
the work in Orangeburg so long as fish 
are found in these stagnant pools. If 
possible, we will put in another truek 
and the Federal forces will also add an- 
other truck. 

“IT would also like to make a proposi- 
tion to any landowner on whose land 
lakes or ponds are drying up to get men 
there and catch the fish, giving the land- 
owner the larger sizes and returning the 
smaller to the nearest running water, 
Mil get our forces to such lands as rap- 
idly as possible if the owner so desires,” 


to smoke 


Camels are made for this one reason: To give you the 
utmost smoking pleasure. And this can be assured only 
by the use of the choicest cigarette. tobaccos blended to 
an inimitable smoothness, and prepared by the most 
modern and scientific methods of manufacture. 

When you light a Camel you have the happy 
knowledge that money can’t buy a better cigarette. 


Don’t Cleny yourself the luxury of Camels 


* 


ON THE RADIO 


* 


Camel Pleasure Hour — Wedoesday evenings 00 N. B.C, network, 
WJZ and associated stations. Consult your local radio time table, 


© 1930, &. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Fact 6 Cinpex 1254) 


Situation in May | 
Was Unimproved 
Upward Trends in Several 
Industries Is Noted, How- 
ever, in Report of Labor 
Department : | 


[Continued from Page 2.} |]| 
surplus of building-trades men“and semi-| 





skilled and unskilled labor was still ap-||| 

parent at the close of the month. Farm||) 

work absorbed additional laborers. {| 
a 


New Jersey 


Manufacturing activity and employ- 
ment showed a moderate but irregular 
improvement. However, general employ- | 
ment conditions throughout the State| 
remained below normal during May.||| 
Considerable unemployment was apparent | 
in virtually all cities, principally unskilled 
labor, male and female factory workers, | 
clerical help, and building-trades men.| 
Construction projects such as State and| 
eounty roads and municipal improvements | 
materially contributed to reducing the ||| 
‘number of idle workers during the past: || 
30 days, particularly of unskilled laborers. 
There was very little demand for factory 
help, except skilled mechanics, but calls 
for outdoor workers were fairly brisk.| 
The trend of production and employment | 
in the silk and rayon industry decreased 
slightly, and the continued lull in the 
major branches of the textile industry 
affected employment in these lines. Aj] 
large surplus of male and female ma-| 
chine operators, weavers, and other tex- 
tile workers existed. The outstanding ||| 
labor demands were for workers for:con- 
struction projects and the agriculturai ||| 
fields, with plenty of help available. ||| 
The revival of seasonal activity at the| 
seashores stimulated the demand for this| 
class of help. Employment in the radio} 
industry in the southern tier, while still! 
below normal, is expected to show im- 
provement in the next 30 days. <A large) 
number of plants still operated part time 
with reduced forces. Operations andj 
employment in steel and wire mills, in 
plants manufacturing glass, paper goods, 
chemicals, and electrical products re- 
mained fairly satisfactory. Employment 
in the foundries and machine _ shops 
showed very little change, while em- 
ployment in the railroad shops and) 
transportation lines continued somewhat | 
below normal. Building activity, par-| 
ticularly home building, was unusually| 
quiet for this season of the year, which 
was partly responsible for the large sur- 
plus of building-trades men existing at} 
the close of the month. However, large! 
building operations now under way and| 
new projects soon to start should relieve| 
unemployment within the next 30 days. | 


A 


Pennsylvania 


A further slight improvement in manu- 
facturing activity and employment oc- 
curred in several major industries. A 
seasonal curtailment in operations ad- 
versely affected employment in some 
plants while a moderate revival of activ- 
ity stimulated employment in others. The) 
demand for skilled mechanics in_ the 
metal-working establishments was 
slightly greater than it has been for the! 
past several months. The trend of ac-| 
tivity and employment in the shipbuild- 
ing industry continued upward. The 
electrical manufacturing industries oper- 
ated full time in most instances, and in| 
the larger plants additional skilled and 
semiskilled help ‘was engaged. Part- 
time schedules prevajled in several 
branches of the textile Midustry, notably 
in plants manufacturing rayon,  silks,| 
garments, hosiery, and knit goods, and||| 
a large surplus of factory help existed.| 
A slight improvement in production and} 
employment was_ reported in several | 
anthracite collieries, but employment 
generally remained below normal. No| 
marked change in employment was ap-| 
parent in the railroad and transportation 
jines. Employment in the iron and steel 
industry was sustained at a fairly satis-| 
factory level; however, in some units 
of the steel industry the usual seasonal | 
recession in production schedules occur- 
red. Operations and employment in the 
railroad car-building plants, structural 
steel shops, and plants manufacturing 
locomotives, and airplane and automo-| 
bile accessories continued on a normal 
basis. A further curtailment in produc- 
tion and employment was noted in the 
coke industry and bituminous coal mines, | 
Agricultural activities and other sea- 
sonal outdoor work gave employment to| 
additional unskilled laborers and experi-| 
enced farm help. Favoratle weather has | 
resulted in a rapid expansion in building, |]| 
and a large number of men were ab-|] 
sorbed during the past 30 days. A large} 
volume of municipal and public-utility |] 
work, State and county road construction | || 
and several large engineering projects ||| 
are already under way, and new work is|]| 
planned to start in the rext few weeks. 
Unemployment parent at the close of 
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Domestic and Foreign Prices of Commodities 
Are Reviewed by: Federal Reserve Board 


N IMPORTANT factor in the recent course of busi- 
ness has been a continuous decline in wholesale 
commodity prices. This decline, which began in 
August of last year, carried the general average of prices 
in the United States to a level in April about 7 per cent 
below that of last July and below any earlier date in the 
past 13 years.) There was a further recession in prices, 
chiefly of industrial products, in May, while prices of 
grains and livestock products became firmer in the latter 
part of the month. 
The downward movement of prices in recent months 


ghas not been confined to the United States, but has been 


in progress in all the important commercial countries 
of the world., During the period from July, 1929, to 
April, 1930, the decrease of 7 per cent in the United 
States has been paralleled by declines of 8 per cent in 
Germany, 10 per cent in England and in Italy, and 12 
per cent in France. Other countries, including Japan 
and Canada, have also experienced declines in prices. /In 
view of the fact that the commodities entering into the 
indexes of wholesale prices in the different countries 
are largely articles of world trade, whose prices are de- 
termined in international markets, a general similarity 
in #he course of the indexes is to be expected with the 
reestablishment of the gold standard and the removal 
of restrictions on the movement of gold and of funds. 
Gradual price recessions, which were reported for all 
countries beginning last Summer or earlier, appear to 
have accompanied a general slowing down of trade and 


industry, to which the high level of money rates through- 
out the world caused largely by the strong demand for 
credit from the American securities market was a con- 
tributing factor. The more abrupt declines that oc- 


curred last Autumn were in response to the break in 


security prices, which at first affected chiefly commodi- 
ties with organized exchanges, but later spread to all 
classes of goods; and the continuation of price declines 
in 1930 appears to reflect the inactive condition of busi- 
ness_anda loss of purchasing power by ultimate con- 
Sumers through the decrease of employment and the 
reduction in wage payments. Prices to the consumer 
have also tended downward in recent months, but the 
reduction has been considerably smaller than that of 
wholesale prices. 


Grouping by Raw Materials 


are as Widespread geographically as in the present 

recession and comprise changes in all groups of 
commodities, as has been the case in recent months, of 
necessity reflect broad economic influences that are not 
confined‘to any country or to any class of goods. Some 
of these general influences have been briefly mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs. There have been, how- 
ever, pronounced differences in the course of prices of 
the different groups of commodities and of individual 
commodities, and these differences have reflected con- 
ditions in particular industries or groups of industries. 
A chart (printed in this issue on page 12) presents 
in aggregates the course of the general price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 
1922 and a classification of this average into three 
groups—farm products and their manufactures, mineral 
and forest products and their manufactures, and raw 
imports and their manufactures. These three groups 
combined comprise nearly all of the commodities that 
enter into the wholesale price index. This chart is so 
constructed as to bring out the relative importance of the 
three groups in the general average and their influence 
upon the fluctuations in that average, but minimizes the 
relative extent of price fluctuations in the two less im- 
portant groups. 

It appears from the chart that the major movements 
in the general index since 1922 have been dominated 
by changes in prices of farm products and their manu- 
factures. Movements in this group of commodities 
largely account for the rise in the index in 1924 and the 
early part of 1925, for the decline in 1926, and for the 
rise in the latter part of 1927 and in the subsequent 
six months. It is this group of commodities also that 
accounts for the major part of the downward trend of 
prices since the late Summer of 1928 and of the sharper 
decline since the Autumn of 1929, though in this last 
decline the other two groups have also participated. 

Price trends over the period as a whole have been 
different in the three groups shown on the chart. Farm 
products have shown an upward tendency from their 
relatively low level in 1922, while prices of mineral and 
forest products have tended downward; and prices of 
imported raw materials and their manufactures have 
also declined. These movements reflected largely fluctua- 
tions in the prices of raw materials—rising prices of 
livestock and meats in the farm product group, which 
more than offset lower prices of wheat and cotton; and 
declining prices of petroleum and coal in the mineral 
group, and of rubber, silk, and sugar in the import group. 
All of these prices are chiefly influenced by conditions of 
supply not readily adjustable to demand. When manu- 
factured products in general are considered, they show 
a definite downward trend in price throughout the period, 
accompanying reduced cost of certain raw materials, 


Cimee in the general level of prices, when they 


Course of Wholesale Markets at 
Home and Abroad for Raw Ma- 
terials, Manufactured and Semi- 
manufactured Goods and Agricul- 
ture Products Surveyed 


a large volume of production, increased use of machinery, 
larger output per worker, With consequent lower labor 
costs per unit, and in many industries keen competition 
for the preference of the consumer. 


Agricultural Products 


HE course of prices of four leading agricultural 
commodities is shown by another chart. (The 
chart is printed on page 12). 

As the chart indicates, there are wide fluctua- 
tions from one crop year to another and from season 
to season, reflecting the uncertainties of the weather and 
delays in the adjustment of supplies to demand. In the 
price declines in recent months, decreased demand has 
been an important factor. f 

Cotton prices declined rapidly in 1925 and 1926, foi- 

lowing large acreage and high yields in those years. In 
the following year the crop was smaller and _ prices 
rallied, and from 1927 until the latter part of the 1929 
fluctuated between 18 and 21 cents a pound. Prices 
have declined sharply since the middle of last Summer, 
reflecting reduced demand. Exports from the United 
States began to decrease before the beginning of the 
1929-30 season and have continued at a low level largely 
beceuse of reduced activity in the industry abroad and 
some substitution of cheaper foreign cotton for the 
American staple. Domestic consumption also declinea, 
beginning late in 1929. Stocks of American cotton abroad 
are now smaller than at this time last year, while stocks 
in this country are substantially larger. 
« In the case of wheat, weather conditions in producing 
countries have determined in considerable degree varia- 
tions in the world supply. Wheat prices declined in 
general from 1925 to 1929 with expansion of production 
in a number of countries. For the current season prices 
have averaged higher than the relatively low level of last 
year, but have declined unevenly since January. The 
higher level from July, 1929, to January, 1930, was 
largely due to the small world crop, caused by unfavor- 
able weather conditions, and the decline since January 
has reflected chiefly the slow rate at which the visibie 
commereial supply in this country was passing into con- 
sumption. Exports from the United States since July 
have been at about the low level of a year earlier, not- 
withstanding reduced crops in Canada, Argentina, and 
Australia. This relatively small volume of exports from 
the United States has been attributable in part to a 
small volume of consumption in Europe, to larger Euro- 
pean production, and to heavy shipments early in the 
year from Argentina, where stocks have been reduced 
materially as compared with a year ago. 

Cattle and hog production are also industries which 
respond relatively slowly to market conditions, with the 
result that there are wide cyclical variations in prices 
of both livestock and meats. Seasonal fluctuations are 
also wide, especially in hog prices. The high price of 
hogs in late 1925 and 1926, relative to the price of corn, 
was followed by an increase in the number raised. In 
1927 and 1928, when this increased supply was marketed, 
prices declined. By 1929, however, market supplies were 
smaller, and average prices for the year increased. Cattle 
prices, which in 1925 and 1926 had risen only slightly 
from postwargdew levels, increased rapidly in 1927, in 
response to a reduction in market supply, and were sus- 
tained at that high level until midsummer of 1929, when 
a decline began. The recent decline in prices of both 
hogs and cattle, especially in March and April, 1930, 
appears to reflect decreased demand, 


Metal Prices 


HE course of prices of four of the principal metals 
is illustrated by a third chart. (This chart appears 
below). - Prices and 
clined gradually over a_ period of years. until 
the middle of 1928, when a rise began that 
continued for about 12 months. Since the Summer 
of 1929, the steel industry has made gradual concessions 
in price, especially since the beginning of 1930, and, in 
May, steel prices were at their lowest level in a num- 
ber of years. The course of copper prices is discussed 
in a later paragraph. In the case of silyer, which is 
now at the lowest price in a century, the downward 
movement of prices, which has lasted for several years, 
has been due to diminished use of silver for monetary 
purposes, including decreases in silver contents of many 
coins, to sales of silver by India, which is going through 
a transition from silver to gold as a monetary basis, a 
development that is taking place also in other oriental 
countries, and a diminished demand for silver from 
China in the past two years. Silver, at its present price 
of less than 40 cents an ounce, is over 30 per cent below 
its pre-war level. The effect of this drop in the price of 
silver has been to raise exchange rates in silver-using 
countries, especially China, and to curtail their buying 
power in western markets. 


of pig iron steel de- 





Price Maintenance 


- 


years have occurred in commodities of which the 

supply can not be adjusted promptly to demand. 
This is true of the principal agricultural staples, of such 
mineral products as petroleum and coal, and of such im- 
ported raw materials as rubber, silk, sugar, and coffee. 
In the case of many raw materials—among them coffee, 
silk, sugar, rubber, tin, and copper—organized attempts 
to stabilize prices have been made by governmental or 
private agencies. During the past year, the first part 
of which was characterized by high money rates and thc 
last part by a falling off of demand, many of these 
agencies found themselves unable further to maintain the 
prices of their commodities. Examples are afforded by 
the Brazilian coffee pool, and the American copper ex- 
porters’ association. 


A MONG the raw materials, price declines in recent 


The price of coffee, though it has but a small weight 
in the general price index, is important because it largely 
determines the prosperity and buying power of Brazil. 
The latest attempt at control of coffee prices under the 
direction of the Coffee Institute was begun in 1924 by 
the State of Sao Paulo. Loans were made to producers 
and the price of coffee was regulated through limiting 
the amount available in the ports for export at any one 
time; fairly high prices were in general maintained from 
1925 to the last part of 1929. The problem of large 
production become especially acute in 1927-28 and there- 
after, largely on account of the maturing of new trees 
that had been planted in Brazil some years before. In 
the crop season of 1927-28 production rose to about 29,- 
000,000 bags, equal to more than a year’s consumption 
requirement for the whole world. Last year, in spite 
of a smaller crop, the coffee supply in Brazil continued 
to be excessive. At the same time production in other 
South American states, in Central America, and in the 
Dutch East Indies had been increasing. In 1929 the 
Coffee Institute had difficulty in obtaining funds to carry 
stocks of coffee. In the Spring the price of coffee began 
to move downward, and in the Autumn it declined rapidly, 
especially at the time of the break in the securities 
market. The Bank of Brazil came to the relief of the 
institute for a short time; later loans from British and 
American banking houses for £2,000,000 were obtained; 
and recently arrangements have been made principally 
in America and England for a loan of £20,000,000 to Sao 
Paulo, with the understanding that stocks will be liqui- 
dated. Meanwhile the price of coffee fluctuates at levels 
that prevailed before the formation of the Coffee Insti- 
tute. : 


The Copper Exporters (Inc.) was organized in 1926 
by a group of American producers for the purpose of 
maintaining export prices of copper. The price of copper 
moved upward, beginning in the Summer of 1927, ac- 
companying a sharp increase in European consumption. 
World production during 1927 and 1928 was increasing. 
Consumption, however, exceeded production, and stocks 
of copper were in general being reduced during this 
period. Prices continued to rise in the first quarter of 
1929, and for a short tin late in March and early in 
April were at 24 cents a pound, but later declined to 
about 18 cents, which was held for a year. During the 
last half of 1929 and the first quarter of 1930, however, 
sales were small and on hand-to-mouth basis, and 
stocks increased rapidly. On Apr. 15, 1930, the price 
was reduced to 14 cents, with little effect on the demand 
for copper. When the price declined to about 12 cents 
in May, however, large orders were placed both for do- 
mestic and foreign consumption, and the price advanced 
to 13 cents. 


Commodity Prices 


which have been world-wide in extent, have ac- 
companied a recession in business activity that has 
reduced the volume of employment and the purchasing 


D ‘rnien hs in commodity prices in recent months, 


power of consumers. Differences in the course of prices 
in different groups of commodities can be explained only 
with reference to a large number of circumstances af- 
fecting individual industries and markets. In raw ma- 
terials the principal cause of price fluctuations has been 
the difficulty of adjusting the supply to the demand, 
while in manufactured goods the trend of prices has 
been downward for a number of years, reflecting chiefly 
lower raw-material costs and economies of production 
through increased efficiency. 


There appears to be no evidence in the available in- 
formation that price declines in recent years have at any 
time reflected a general shortage of banking reserves, 
or of gold, but there are indications that the diversion of 
funds to this country during the period of high money 
rates contributed to the difficulties of economic recon- 
struction in Europe. Reduced industrial activity abroad, 
in turn, diminished the demand for raw materials, and 
was a factor in the price decline. Furthermore, unfa- 
vorable conditions in our bond market in 1929 made it 
difficult for foreign countries to arrange for long-time 
financing in this country, and were a further factor 
tending to delay industrial recovery abroad and to de- 
press the world level of commodity prices. 


The above is the full text of the Federal Reserve Board's 
monthly review of business conditions and bank credit, ap- 
pearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made public June 19. 
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Airport Drainage: 
And Surfacing to 
| Be Investigated 


‘Establishment of Uniform 
| Practices Is Sought to 
Remedy Faults Respon- 
sible for Many Accidents- 


| 
| 
| 


A survey of problems involving drain- 


| age and surfacing of airports is to be 


undertaken, it was announced June 18 by 


| the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
||}; Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, by a 


|]; Assistant 


the month inclu@ed factory and clerical], ; r eee 
help, building-trades men, and unskilled| "8 the next 30 days. Increased activity 
laborers. in the agricultural regions absorbed 


A many unskilled laborers and experienced 


East North Central District |" “°™**™ 


{Including the States of Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois. ] 
A The 


A 
Ohio 


employment situation showed 
some improvement during May; however, 


Illinois . a ind : blish 
Some decrease in manufacturing ac.|the majority of the industrial establish- 


tivity and employment was noted in sev-|ments Continued on curtailed schedules. 
eral industries throughout the State dur-|A surplus of labor was apparent in 
a. May. a a was|nearly all sections of the State. Several 
quite general, and considerable idleness : : 7, ie ; 
was apparent in practically all the large: branches of the tire and : ubber industry 
cities. There was no marked improve- | Worked full time and additional help was 
ment in production and employment inj engaged. Automobile-body plants in- 
the steel mills, iron furnaces, and certain| creased their forces. Operations and em- 


other units of the iron and steel in- . : ‘ 
: 4 ae ployment in some units of the iron and 
dustry. Operations in the radio and steel industry showed a slight improve- 


radio accessory factories, textile and : . 
industwies. furni a .|ment, while several other units worked 
leather indus » furniture and wood part time with curtailed forces. Part 


workin lants automobile-accesso . . : . 

caeaiee, ae ; plants, and aiee time continued in the pottery and brick 
shops remained on a curtailed basis, A|Plants, textile mills, food-products plants, 
slight improvement was reported in the foundries, and steam-shovel plants. Coal | 
meat-packing industry, Railroad main-|™!ng continued on a curtailed basis, 
tenance of way and construction work|4"d quite a number of miners were un- 
increased and additional workers were|¢mployed. There was a gradual expan- | 
engaged, while railroad shops continued|S!0" In outdoor activity, public-utility 
on curtailed schedules. A large building | improvements, road construction, and 
program is under way in several Cities eee work which adsorbed a large 
in the State, affording employment to a|number of men, and additional help will 
large number of workers, but this has|be engaged during the next 30 days. 
not absorbed the surplus of building-|Some increase occurred in railroad main- 
trades men. Production and employment) tenance of way and construction forces. 
in the coal mines continued below normal) Work was started on several large build-| 
and considerable part-time employment |ing projects ir various parts of the State, 
obtained in this industry. There was a/affording employment to many men; but 
gradual expansion in outdoor activity, 4 large surplus of building-trades men 
particularly on construction projects,|existed. Seasonal activity in the agri- 
public-utility work, road construction, cultural sections absorbed a large num- 
and municipal improvements, which gave ber of farm workers; however, a large 








employment to a large number of men,|surplus of farm help and unskilled labor| 
and additional help: will be engaged dur-|was apparent at the close of the month. 


Indiana | 

The industrial employment situation | 
showed little change as compared with! 
April. While the majority of the plants , 
in various centers were in operation, a 
number of the establishments curtailed 
their production schedules. Part time 
prevailed in the coal mines, with an em- 
ployment decrease reported, and a sur- | 
plus of miners prevailing. The automo- 
bile and accessory factories and assem: | 
bling plants operated on curtailed sched- | 
ules. The hosiery factories remained | 
busy. Foundries and brass plants, bolt | 


;and screw factories, iron and steel mills, | 


glass and pottery plants, furniture and | 
woodworking establishments, and auto- | 
mobile-body plants were running part | 
time with reduced forces engaged. Sev- | 
erat other miscellaneous factories op- | 
erated on curtailed schedules, Employ- | 
ment in the tank and pump plants and} 
motor-truck factories continued fairly 
Satisfactory. Three manufacturing plants | 
were reported as closed, affecting sev- | 
eral hundred workers. Outdoor activities | 
gradually expanded. Railroad mainte- 
nance and construction work 4ncreased | 
and additional workers were engaged. 


creased in several sections; however, not | 
sufficiently to absorb the surplus of build- | 
ing craftsmen. Some State road con- | 
struction and municipal improvements 
have started, and additional workers will 
be offered employment within the next | 
380 days. Farm work caéled for addi- | 
tional help, with an 

available, Considerable 


| ployment gains occurred were smaller 
|than usual for this period of the year, 


Course of Metal Prices /and considerable unemployment among 


w— 
Ud 


6 


“Ns 


1925 «1927 


The above chart, 


| Federal Reserve Balletin, made public 
Public utility and construction opera-| June 19, shows the course of wholesale | many men, 
tions expanded, furnishing employment | Prices of four of the principal metals, 
to large numbers of men. Building in- | Silver, copper, pig iron and steel, | 


was reported from 
the close of May. 


Michigan 
The volume of employment increased, 
adequate supply | due largely to renewed activity in out- ; 1 h ‘ ' 
unemployment | door work. However, what seasonal em- | and electrical industries. While the ma-' cording to the treasurer. 


| skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled factory 
help, building craftsmen, and construc- 
|tion workers was still apparent in_vir- 
tually all localities at the close of May. 
The trend of production and employment 
|in the automobile industry and_ plants 
manufacturing automobile accessories did 
; not show the seasonal increases expected; 
; however, increased operations and gains 
in employment were reported in some of 
these plants, while others worked part 
time with reduced forces. Part-time op- 
erations continued in the furniture and 
woodworking factories, paper mills, foun- 
‘ dries, casting and Metal plants, and radio 
and electrical industries. Certain branches 
of the farm-machinery plants and steel 
and wire factories reported satisfactory 
schedules. Considerable increase  oc- 
curred in the railroad maintenance of 
way, construction, and repair work de- 
partments, while the railroad car and 
repair shops continued on part-time 
schedules, with reduced forces engaged. 
The volume of building expanded in va- 
rious sections, which afforded employ- 
ment to quite a number of men. Road 
construction and municipal improve- 
ments absorbed a large number of men, 
and additional workers will be engaged 
which appears in the| during the next 30 days. Seasonal ae- 
tivity on the farms gave employment to 


A 


Wisconsin 


While a surplus of labor continued in 
practically all parts of the State, an im- 








1928 1929 1930 





the various cities at 


| provement in industrial employment con- | 


* ditions was noted in several cities. En- 
couraging reports were received from 


June. Overtime obtained in machine- 


| tool plants and branches of the furniture 





other cities anticipating improvement ‘in| 000,000, Mr. Johnson said. 


jority of the plants operated, curtailed 
schedules prevailed in the iron foundries 
and allied plants, machine shops, wire 
factories, knitting and paper mills, rub- 
ber-tire plants, railroad shops, metal 
trades, and leather and woodworking 
factories. Satisfactory schedules were re- 
ported in several branches of the paper 
mills, wire factories, woolen mills, and 
a hairpin factory. A railroad car shop 
and three small factories were reported 
as closed. State and municipal high- 
way work, railroad track elevation, and 
grade-elimination projects have been 
started, giving employment to several 
hundred men. Other outdoor work af- 
forded employment to quite a number of 
workers. Fair-sized building programs 
were reported in the larger cities, with 
considerable ‘building planned. Farm 
work was active, but the demand for 
these workers was not as brisk as is 

usual during this seaSon of the year. 

(The report on other districts of 

the country will be printed in full 

text in the issue of June 20.) 


|California Ranks Fourth 


In Wealth, Treasurer Says 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 18. 


| committee including representatives of 
| two technical organizations and the De- 
| partment of Commerce. ; 

The American Engineering Council, 


| the American Road Builders Association 


and the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce are to cooperate 
in an effort to establish uniform prac- 
tices to remedy conditions which have 


i}| been responsible for accidents and eco- 


| nomic losses, it was explained. Adequat 
| drainage and surfacing for airports is 
| described in the announcement as “one 
of the most urgent needs of airport de- 
velopment and air transportation.” 
To Make Thorough Siudy 
The statement follows in full text: 
The three organizations have desig- 
nated representatives to serve on a com- 
mittee organized by Clarence M. Young, 
Secretary of Commerce for 
| Aeronautics, and known as the “commit- 
| tee on airport drainage and surfacing,” 
which will undertake, at once, a com- 


||| prehensive and thorough study of the 
| problems involved; collect and —-. 
\l| available information and experience an 


present its findings and recommenda- 
tions in a report that will serve as a 
working tool in the hands of engineers 
engaged in the development of air ter- 


||| minals, and also will meet the constantly 
i}! increasing demand for information on 


this subject. 
| The committee is under the chairman- 
| ship of Henry H. Blee, director of aero- 
nautic development, Department of Com- 


|} | merce, 


“As a result of the strides that are 
being made in the advancement of air 
| transportation,” said a statement issued 
today by the three organizations, “pro- 
gressive cities throughout the United 


||| States are realizing that they must pro- 


vide themselves with adequate air ter- 


||| minal facilities if they are to have a 


| place in this new transportation system 
| that it rapidly extending throughout the 
| country and reaching out to the other 
countries of the world. At present, there 
are almost 1,600 airports and landing 
| fields in various stages of completion anly 
some 1,380 airports are proposed for 
early development. 
Airports Need Proper Drainage 
“With the advent of larger and larger 
transport planes and with the imperative 
need for reliability and continuity of 
operations, coupled with the maximum 
degree of safety, the importance of suit- 
able drainage and surfacing for airports 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
“This phase of airport development 
presents a number of interesting prob- 
lems, the solution of which depends 
upon many variable factors differing 
widely under conditions encountered in 
| various parts of the country. In addi- 


||| tion to calling for the application of the 


established principles of highway and 
|drainage engineering, the solution of 
these problems involves a number of 
considerations more or less peculiar to 
aircraft operation.” 

From the engineering viewpoint alone, 
the committee represents thousands of 


|experts on drainage and surfacing and 


|years of experience in this particular tefpe 
!of work. 

The American Engineering Council 
represents 24 member organizations, and 
the membership of the latter is placed at 
57,600 professional engineers. The ob- 
ject of the council is to further the public 
welfare wherever technical and engineer- 
ing knowledge are involved and to con- 
sider and act upon matters of common 
concern to the engineering and allied 
technical professions. 

Cooperates With Government 

In keeping with this object, the council 
has given a large measure of special at- 
tention to the engineering activities of 
the Federal Government and has been 
|engaged in close cooperation with such 


||| Departments as War, Interior, Treasury, 


Agriculture, Commerce and Labor and 
also with the Congress of the United 
States. 

The 


American Road Builders’ Asso- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


House Committee Favors 


| | Wagner Employment Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|}| ness depression and unemployment, he is 


requested to transmit to the Congress 
by special message, at such time and 
from time to time thereafter, such sup- 
| plemental estimates as he deems advis- 
able for emergency appropriations, to 
be expended during such period upon 
public work in the United States or in 
|the area affected, in order to prevent 
unemployment and permit the Govern- 
ment to avail itself of the opportunity 
of speedy, efficient and economical con- 
struction during any such period. Ex- 
;cept as provided in this act such sif- 
plemental estimates shall conform to the 
provisions of the budget and account- 
ing act, 1921. 

“Works on which appropriation Moa 
; —Section 6. Public works emergency ap- 
| propriations are authorized and shall be 
expended only— 

“(a) For carrying out the provisions 
of the Federal highway act, as now or 
hereafter amended and supplemented; 

“(b) For the preservation and mainte- 
nance of existing river and harbor works, 
and for the prosecution of such projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized as 
;may be most desirable in the interest 
| of commerceyand navigation; 
| “(c) For prosecuting flood control 
| projects heretofore or hereafter author- 
| ized; and 
_“(d) For carrying into effect the pro- 
|; Visions of the public buildings act, ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, as now or here- 
after amended and supplemented, in r= 
spect of public buildings within and with- 
/cut the District of Columbia.” 


With a total property wealth in excess | 


ef $15,000,000,000, California now ranks 
as the fourth wealthiest State in the 
United States, according to the State 


| treasurer, Charles G. Johnson. 


New York heads the list, followed by 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, Mr. Johnson 
said. 

During the last eight years, State de- 
posits have earned interest totaling $15,- 
Idle money 


!owned by California commands a higher 


rate of interest than any other State, ac- 
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*Successtul Use 


Of Rejected Idea 


Called Inventive 


Claim for Loose Pad Used in 
Surfacing Table for 
Sheet Glass Is Held to Be 
Allowable 


EX PARTE JOHN C. GIPE; PATENT OF- 
FICE BOARD OF APPEALS, APPEAL No. 
1313. 

Patent No. 1761720 was issued June 3, 
1930, to JOHN C. Gripe for sheet-glass 
surfacing table, on application filed 
June 24, 1925, Serial No. 39252. Opin- 
ion dated Mar. 21, 1930. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and SKINNER, Examiner in Chief. 

FRANK FRASER for applicant. 

The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: 

SKINNER, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the final rejection of 
claims 38, 4, 19 and 20. 

Claim illustrative and 
follows: 

3. In sheet glass surfacing apparatus, a 
table having a_ sheet receiving recess 
therein, and a pad loosely mounted within 
the recess for freely supporting the sheet 
of glass to be surfaced. 

The references relied upon are: Reed, 
291537, Jan. 8, 1884; Brockman, 497115, 
May 9, 1893; Sanford, 799192, Sept. 12, 
1905; Beam, .]037851, Sept. 10, 1912; 
Slocombe, 1384278, July 12, 1921; Golby 
(British), 228609, of 1925. 

The British patent on which the claims 
are rejected is based upon a communica- 
tion from the Libbey-Owens Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, who are the as- 
signees of the pending application. The 
machines are alike, so far as the subject 
matter claimed is concerned, except that 








3 is reads as 


the British patent does not specify 
whether the supporting pad 29 is ce- 
mented to the table 26 or is loose 
thereon. 


It is stated in the brief and in an affi- 
davit of the inventor in the pending 
case that in the experimental use of the 
machine during 1922, 1923 and 1924 up 
to the time of his invention the sup- 
porting pad was always secured in place 
and did not prove entirely satisfactory 
for the reason that there was a tendency 
for it to work loose at different places 
and especially at its sides allowing the 
polishing material to work under the pad 
and cause buckling thereof. 

When he suggested the use of a loose 


pad it was not considered by others as-' 


sociated with him to be feasible as it 
was believed that there would be a 
greater tendency for the abrasive mate- 
rial to get under the pad but it was tried 
out and from the first proved entirely 
/satisfactory in that it did not warp or 
buckle and could be easily and quickly 
removed and replaced. If it were oniy 
the latter advantage which was obtained 
we would be unable to see anything pat- 
entable in merely making the pad remov- 
able but it certainly was not obvious 
that a loose pad would be less apt to warp 
or buckle and, as this is stated under 
oath, we must assume that the concep- 
tion was of an inventive character. Claim 
3 is considered allowable in the absence 
of any reference disclosing the loose pad 
but the other claims do not differ pat- 
entably therefrom as the differences are 
all disclosed in the -reference and the 
claims should not be allowed. 

The decision of the examiner is 
versed. 


re- 





House to Resume Inquiry 
* Into Affairs of Judgeship 


A House special committee investi- 


gating the conduct of United States Dis-» 


trict Judge Harry B. Anderson will hold 
a session at Memphis, Tenn., on June 21, 
Representative Hickey (Rep.), of La 
Porte, Ind., its chairman, announced 
orally June 17. 





Study Planned for Airport 
Surfacing and Drainage 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
ciation, organized for scientific and tech- 
nical purposes, has pioneered in the de- 
velopment of good roads for 28 years. 
Strictly noncommercial in character, it 
includes every interest identified with 
road and street construction in this coun- 
try and abroad and & recognized as an 
authority on highway matters. Every 
section of the United States and every 
phase of the road building industry is 
aepresented on the association roster. 

Since many of the problems in the 
field of airport drainage and surfacing 
are practically the same as those which 
have been handled successfully by high- 
way engineers and officials, the associa- 
tion offers the benefit of this experience 
to aeronautics. 

The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been closely 
identified with the development of air- 
ports since its organization under the 
air commerce act of 1926. In addition 
to its activities of fostering and encour- 
aging the establishment and development 
of airports throughout the United States, 
it has been carrying on extensive studies 
of thegyarious problems encountered in 
‘heir design, construction and operation. 


Membership of the Committee 


The membership of the committee fol- 
lows: Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce: Harry H. Blee, director 
of aeronautic development, chairman; 
A. Pendleton Taliaferro Jr., chief, air- 
port section; John E. Sommers, airport 
specialist (secretary). 

American Road Builders’ Association: 
Wm. A. Van Duzer, president of the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
and assistant chief engineer of the Penn- 
svlvania highway department, Harris- 
burg, Pa.: C./N. Conner, executive engi- 
neer of the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation; Col. C. F. Myers, president of 
the City Officials’ Division of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association and di- 
rector of transit of Philadelphia, 
Henry H. Wilson, member of the execu- 
tive board ofAhe Associated General Con- 
tractors’ Division; Charles M. Upham, 
engineer-director of the American Road 
Builders’ Association and executive sec- 
retary of the Manufacturers’ Division. 

American Engineering Council: W. W. 
Horner, chief engineer, Sewers and Pav- 
ing, City of St. Louis; Archibald Black, 
president, Black & Bigelow, Inc., Air 
Transport Engineers, New York; Perry 
A. Fellows, city engineer, Detroit; C. A. 
Hogentogler, senior highway 
Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. 
C.; James H. Polhemus, chief engineer 
and general manager, The Port of Port- 
land, Oreg. 


engineer, | 


Error Not Affecting Liability 


Is Held Not to Invalidate Trial 





References to Insurance Protecting Defendant in Suit for | 


Damages for Automobile Accident Said to Be 


Harmless in View of Other Evidence 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln | 


WILLIAM P. PETERSON Vv. RAY PAWLEY; 
NEBRASKA SUPREME Court, No. 27208. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, 

delivered May 20, follows: 

Wotr, C.—This is an action at law to 
recover damages to plaintiff’s Chandler 
automobile caused by the collision on 
Sept. 8, 1927, of defendant’s Packard 
therewith. Appellant’s answer admitted 
that on Sept. 8, 1927, plaintiff was driv- 
ing an automobile south on the Corn- 
husker highway, that a large automobile 
proceeding southerly passed plaintiff and 
that plaintiff had an accident in which 
plaintiff’s automobile turged over, con- 
tained a general denial, and alleged con- 
tributory negligence. The reply denied 
generally. The jury returned a verdict 
for $600. The errors assigned and argued 
in the brief (Schlasbusch v. Schlasbusch, 
103 Neb. 589) are: 1. The verdict is not 
sustained by and is contrary to the law 
and the evidence. 2. Giving instructions 
Nos. 9 and 11 and refusing defendant’s 
instruction No. 2. 3. Refusing defend- 
ant’s instruction No. 4 4. The damages 
are excessive and given under the influ- 
ence of passion and prejudice. 5. Miscon- 
duct of one of the attorneys for plaintiff. 


Circumstances of 


Accident Narrated 

We have read the bill of exceptions. 
Several cars had passed defendant and 
he had been annoyed by their dust. Some 
distance south of Wahoo, plaintiff, who 
was going east, turned south just ahead 
of defendant’s car and remained imme- 
diately ahead of defendant until the 
scene of the accident was reached. The 
accident occurred 812 miles south of 
Wahoo, “south of the intersection,” 
which is “south of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, south of Swedeburg.” Plaintiff 
was proceeding southerly up the hill. 
On the west side of the road there was 
a steep embankment which extended 
“practically up and down” 8 feet above 
the bottom of a ditch which was at least 
2 feet deep between it and the road. 

Plaintiff testified that defendant’s 
Packard was running at the rate of 65 
miles an hour. Defendant admitted he 


Was running 45 miles per hour and stated + 


plaintiff was running 35. A disinter- 
ested witness testified that the tracks of 
defendant’s car indicated that he ran 
close to the east side of the embankment, 
whereupon, according to defendant’s ad- 
mission, he felt (his) wheels in loose 
ground and to save (himself) from up- 
setting had to turn in and crowd (plain- 
tiff) off the road.” Defendant’s tracks 
extended from the loose soil, or gravel, 
on the cast side of the road diagonally 
across the center of the road in a south- 
westerly direction towards the west side 
of the road. Defendant’s car had a rear 
bumper which was carried 10 inches be- 
hind the rear fender and which extended 
out within an inch of the outer edge of 
the right fender. 

Plaintiff testified “I was running along 
there (on the right side of the road) 
expecting him to pass me and all of a 
sudden I saw his car was shooting right 
up *o me and he crowded me to the edge 
and I thought he was crazy and I seen 
he was going to hit me and I made a 
quick turn with the wheel and give that 
car all the right of way, and he was go- 
ing at a terrific rate of speed because 
the back end swerved around and hit 
my car (which was then 8 inches from 
the edge of the west ditch) * * *. I felt 
a jerk on the steering wheel * * * when 
he (defendant) got to the edge of the 
ditch, he seen he was going to hit me 
and gave a quick turn of the wheel and 
that turned his car * there was not 
much of a blow, he just touched me 
, * and the back end of his car shot 
mine right into the ditch.” 


Defendant Quoted 
As Admitting Fault 


The steering wheel broke and plaintiff’s 
car “took a nose dive” into the west 
ditch. The front end of plaintiff’s cai 
was towards the north immediately after 
the accident, that end evidently having 
been stopped by the embankment, while 
the rear end was carried southward 
under the influence of momentum. Plain- 
tiff’s wife was in the bottom of the car, 


all doubled up, and her face was cov- 
ered with blood. Plaintiff was bruised 
and cut from the falling glass. “The 


car had turned over. the top was broken 
down, the posts broken off the body, the 
hack end of the middle was pushed in, 
the fenders were badly damaged, one 
fender had to be replaced, the front end 
of the radiator was damaged, the hood 
and upholstery were damaged, the car 
body was practically mashed up, the 
chassis sprung; he (the man who sold 
me the car) said he did not know if 
he could do anything to it but put a new 
chassis on (under’ it; so badly (injured) 


when the car runs that it runs out of 
line; we can hardly steer the car. All 
the upper part of the body was bent 


and broken, five glasses (were broken), 
the top caved in, the hind axle was bent 
in on the side where the car went into 
the ditch and turned on its side; the 
headlights were smashed and the wind- 
shield and radiator were broken.” Ac- 
cording to plaintiff, defendant at once 
admitted, “I am the one that did it; I 
couldn’t help it; I lost control of the 
car. I have all kinds of insurance; if the 
insurance company doesn’t make good, 
I will * * *, It is all my fault.” 

According to a disinterested witness, 
defendant said, “I am sorry; the fault 
is mine. I felt my wheels in loose ground, 
and to save myself from upsetting I had 
to turn in and crowd Peterson off the 
road * * *, T am willing to do anything 
that is right.” This witness then “asked 
him if he had any insurance and he said 
he did.” In answer to a question on 
cross-examination, plaintiff testified that 
the car cost him $1,400 and that he was 
offered $250 for it immediately after the 
accident. On cross-examination, plain- 
tiff testified that he expended $398 for 
repairing the top (i. e., the body) of 
the car, installing a new steering gear, 
steering wheel, and fenders, and repair- 
in the radiator, $20 for other repairs, and 
$40.58 for towing the car, although the 
court struck the latter item at the close 
of the evidence. The testimony of plain- 
tiff that the mechanic who repaired the 
car said that installing a fhew chassis 
would cost more than the car was worth 
was stricken. 


Facts Found by Trial 


Jury Accepted 


Defendant offered evidence to establish 
that an injury to his right running- 
board did not occur until a week or two 
after the accident. The exclusion thereof 
is not assigned as error, presumably on 
the theory that it would be merely cu- 
mulative, certain garage “officers of the 


| be 


| consider, 


having testified on a similar point to) 
endeavor to establish the ultimate fact. 
Three witnesses testified that there was 
a collision. One witness testified that in 
the Packard’s tracks after it had skidded | 
towards the east side of the road and} 
proceeded diagonally across the center} 
of the highway in front of plaintiff’s | 
car, there was a skid track to the right, ; 
i. e., the northwest, four or five inches | 
wide opposite where plaintiff’s car was 
lying in the ditch. The foregoing is 
sufficient to provide a proper undérstand- 
ing of the contentions of the parties. | 
A more complete statement would ex- 
tend this opinion beyond its proper lim- 
its. There is a direct conflict in some, 
if not all, of the essential and material 
questions of fact. The jury having ac- 
cepted plaintiff’s theory, it is necessary 
for the facts to be stated accordingly. 
Moller v. Mallory, 110 Neb. 269, per 
Letton, J. 

If it may be said that the testimony 
of “the officers of the City of Fremont” 
and similar witnesses was inconsistent | 
with that offered by plaintiff, we are 
confronted with the rule that where the 
testimony conflicts, the jury, and not our- 
selves, must determine which witnesses 
were in error. The reviewing court will! 
not interfere with a verdict based on} 
plaintiff’s theory concerning how he was 
injured, although this theory may have} 
been seemingly in direct conflict with 
the physical facts. { 

In Parott v. Tinley, 7 Ga. 711, 67 S. E. 
1049, the court said: 

“The jury believed that the plaintiff’s | 
theory as to how he was injured was 
the truth, notwithstanding some of the 
testimony may have brought his the- | 
cry into seemingly direct and inexplica- | 
ble conflict with physical facts. The 
duty of reconciling mysterious facts 
with physical laws, and solving perplex- | 
ing problems is peculiarly for the jury, 
and this court will not interfere with} 
the solution, unless manifestly a mis- | 
take or indisputably erroneous. King | 
Mfg. Co. v. Walton, 1 Ga. App. 403(6), | 
58 S. E. 115; Central R. Co. v. Rouse, 
77 Ga. 407,38 S. EB. 307,” 


Importance of Testimony’ 
Of Eyewitnesses Stressed 


In Yorek v. Potter, 166 Minn. 131, 207 
N. W. 188, which involved an automo- 
bile accident, plaintiff was injured while | 
walking on a paved highway 18 feet 
wide; and it was claimed by defendant. 
as here, that the physical facts and cir- 
cumstances countervailed the testimony. 
In that case the court said: 

“We cannot say, a matter of law. 
that the physical facts in the case would 
make it impossible for the plaintiff to 
have been injured substantially as she 
claimed.” ; | 

Common experience, too common in 
fact from the multitude of accidents oc- 
curring daily on our highways and 
streets, demonstrates that no person, | 
“possessing even the wisdom of Solomon 
* * * in a collision of two cars oper- 
ated on a highway,” can say, or deduce 
with any degree of confidence, that tes- | 
timony of witnesses, such as those on 
which defendant relies, conclusively es- | 
tablishes “physical facts” that require 
us to overturn a verdict based on the 
testimony of the witnesses present be- 
fore, during and after the accident. 

Defendant contends that because plain- 
tiff alleged a collision he cannot recover 
Ly merely proving that defendant 
“forced plaintiff into the ditch.” “The! 
greater includes the less.” Also, if we 
were at liberty to disregard the posi- 
tive testimony favorable to plaintiff, it 
would not follow that defendant would 
entitled to a reversal. Alleging a 
collision that threw plaintiff's car into 
the ditch would include forcing him into 
the ditch even though the allegation may 
be that the collision was the sole cause 
of plaintiff’s going therein. 


Narrowing of Issue 
Is Not Permitted 


In Granger v. Farrant, 179 Mich. 19, 
146 N. W. 218, the declaration contained 
the following averments: 

“And the said defendant, totally dis- 
regarding his duties as provided by stat- 
ute, and his reasonable duties in the 
premises, after crossing the said railroad 
crossing, and at the intersection of the 
highways, did operate and direct his au- 
tomobile, which said automobile was then 
running at the rate of speed or 30 to 40 
miles an hour, diagonally across said 
highway, so that his said automobile 
struck and came in contact with the front 
wheel of and otherwise came in contact 
with the automobile so driven by the 
said Frank Skinner and so occupied by 
the said plaintiff, thereby causing the 
said automobile so driven by the said 
Frank Skinner, and so occupied by the 
said plaintiff, to leave the highway and 
run down a bank, to wit, 6 feet high, 
over rough and impassable ground, so | 
that the automobile came to a sudden 
stop, and the said plaintiff and the other 
occupants of the said automobile were 
thrown from said automobile to the 
ground.” 

On page 223, the court said: 

“T¢ true that the evidence on the 
part of the plaint#f sought to show that 
the defendant’s car collided with the 
car in which the plaintiff was riding. | 
But the evidence of the plaintiff was not | 
confined to the claim that, by reason of 
the collision, the car in which the plain- 
tiff was riding was forced or pushed over 
the embankment. We think it was ma- 
terial for the plaintiff to show that the 
defendant was operating his car at an 
unreasonable and unlawful rate of speed, 
and that, without notice or warning, he 
came upon and passed the Skinner car, 
and forced his car across and in front 
of the Skinner car, in such a manner as 
to disconcert the driver, and cause his 
car to go over the embankment, to the in- 
jury of the plaintiff; and that defendant 
might be liable, even if the jury should 
have found that the impact was not 
sufficient to forcibly throw the Skinner 
car out of its course. 

“If, for instance, it should appear in a 
given case that A. struck at or hit B. 
in such a manner as to cause B. impul- 
sively or instinctively, without time to 
o step back into a deep hole 
to his injury, he being taken unawares, 
could it be said that A. was not respon- 
sible for the injury? So here, had the 
jury found that, by reason of the de- 
fendant bringing his car in contact with 
the Reo car, Skinner was taken una- 
wares, and, seeking to avoid injury to 
the defendant’s car, he was compelled 
to go so near the embankment as to lose 
his balance and go over, can it be said 
that there was no liability on the part of 
the defendant? We think not. We think! 


as 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Adoption—Agreements to Adopt—Oral Contract to Adopt and Make Child Heir 
—Specific Performance— 

An oral contract to adopt a child and make it an heir, taken out of the 
statute of frauds by part performance, may be enforced in equity by awarding to 
the child an equivalent of such inheritance, although there was no legal adop- 
tion. 

Franks v. Horrigan et al.;\Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27364, June 6, 1930. 





Constitutional Law—Equal Protection—Operation of Motor Vehicles—Refusal 
to Permit Operation of Vehicle of Excessive Length— 

Refusal to grant permit for operation by private carrier of automobiles of 
semitrailer 50 feet long drawn by power truck on rear end of whic hthe semi- 
trailer overlaps and rests, under a statute limiting the length of each unit of 
motor vehicles operated upon the highways to 30 feet, with proviso empower- 
ing officials to grant permit for operation of longer vehicles in special instances 
and under special circumstances, did not deny such carrier equal protection of 
laws, although busses slightly exceeding 30 feet in length were permitted to 
operate. 

Contract Cartage Co. v. Sawyer, ete.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. E-1006, June 12, 
1930. 





Constitutional Law—Equal Protection—Regulation of Business—Regulation of 
Length of Automobile Units— 

Ohio statutes limiting the length of each unit of motor vehicles operated 
upon public highways to 30 feet does not violate the equal protection clause of 
the Federal Constitution as to a private carrier of automobiles on a sejnitrailer 
50 feet long, drawn by motor truck on rear of which the semitrailer overlaps 
and rests, where the law permits other carrier of automobiles to operate a 
power truck, semitrailer, and a trailer, no unit of which exceeds in length 30 
feet, although the total length is 75 feet, since the statutes do not make any 
classification, but impose certain requirements with which all vehicles must 
comply, and sin there is nothing to preclude carrier using 50-foot semi- 
trailer from using such other method. 

Contract Cartage Co. v. Sawyer, ete.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. E-1006, June 12, 
1930, 





Master and servant—Assumption of risk—Switchmen moving defective cars— 

Switchmen moving defective cars in a repair yard assume the risk of handling 
them in their defective condition. 

Kaminski v. Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul ond Pacific R. R. Co., Minn. Sup. Ct., 
No. 207, June 6, 1930. 

Prohibition—Offenses—Possession of utensils designed for use in manufacture— 
Utensils not assembled— 

In a prosecution for having possession of utensils designed for use in the un- 
lawful manufacture of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the North Carolina 
Statutes, it was immaterial that the utensils of which the defendant had posses- 
sion had not been completely assembled or arranged for such purpose. 

State v. Jaywea; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 504. 

Prohibition—Power of States—Concurrent legislation— 

The several States may legislate mote stringently than Congress has done as 
to intoxicating liquor, the power to so do being preserved to them under the 
Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

State v. Jaynes; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 504. 





Railroads—Equipment—Federal safety appliance act—Application to defective 
car taken out of service for repairs— 

The Federal safety appliance act did not apply to a defective car, which had 
been taken out of service and placed on a repair track in a yard used exclusively 
for the purpose of making repairs, while the car was being moved to another track 
for convenience in making the repairs. 

Kaminski v. Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R. Co., Minn. Sup. Ct., 
No. 207, June 6, 1930. 





School districts—Elections—Right to vote at bond elections—Validity of statute 
as to qualifications— 

A statute requiring three months residence in a school district as a pre- 
requisite to a right to vote at a district bond election is unconstitutional in that 
it provides for a longer residence than is required by the Constitution as a 
qualification to vote at elections. . 

Jones v. School District No. 96 et al., Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 20643. 

Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

Although a descriptive mark is not registrable as a trade mark, one that is 
merely suggestive of the character or quality of goods is entitled to registration. 

California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. C. P. A. Pat. App. 
No. 2315, May 28, 1930. 





Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

In view of the fatt that both calcium and cyanide are compounds, neither ever 
occuring free, and as the word “calcium” is frequently abbreviated to “cale” when 
used in conjunction with other words to designate calcium compounds, “calcya- 
nide” is reasonably descriptive of fumigant containing calcium cyanide and there- 
fore not registrable. 

California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. C. P. A. Pat. App. 
No. 2315, May 28, 1930. 
Trade marks—Opposition— 

Where opposer uses descriptive words “calcium cyanide,” if applicant’s mark 
“calcyanide” is descriptive, the opposition was properly sustained, but if merely 
suggestive it is entitled to registration, 

California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. 
No. 2315, May 28, 1930. 

i 





Trade marks—Opposition— 

Statutory right to oppose does not depend upon exclusive ownership by op- 
poser of similar mark, it being only necessary that opposer establish that he 
would probably be damaged by registration of applicant’s mark; since statute 
gives Patent Office the right upon opposition to determine the right to registra- 
tion, it may decide any question that might properly arise in ex parte case and 
refuse to register descriptive term which describes opposer’s goods. 

California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. C. P. A., Pat App. No. 
2315, May 28, 1930. o 


Witnesses—Self incrimination—Testimony 
fire—Use by grand jury— 
_ Witnesses who were compelled to appear and testify at a State fire marshal’s 
investigation of a fire and were required to answer questions directly accusing 
them of arson, were required to be witnesses against themselves in violation of 
the Constitution, where a transcript of the testimony was given a grand jury 
which returned indictments against them charging them with arson. 
State of Minn. v. Rixon et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28081-2, June 13, 1930. 
Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


before fire marshal investigating 





Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Patents—Patentability—Adjustment of parts— 


Where affidavits show others thought a loose pad impractical and disadvanta- 
geous, but applicant by use of loose pad produced new and improved operation, it 
was patentable to substitute loose pad for a pad held stationary in sheet glass 
puctaing, texts.-Tix parte Gipe. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1255, 

une 19, 1930. 


Patents—Sheet glass surfacing table claims allowed— 

Patent 1761720 to Gipe for sheet glass surfacing table, claim 3 of applica- 
tion allowed.—Ex parte Gipe. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 1255, June 
19, 1930, ; 
School districts—Bonds—Athletic field as “gymnasium” within statute author- 
izing bonds— 

A school district was authorized to issue bonds for an outdoor gymnasium 
and athletic field under a statute autporizing the issuance of bonds for “gym- 
nasiums.”-—McNair v. School District No, 1, Cascade Ccunty et al. (Mon. Sup. 
Ct.)“-V U. S. Daily 1255, June 19, 19380. 





Appeal—Harmless error—Evidence and remarks of counsel as to insurance— 

Evidence and remarks of counsel, in an automobile damage suit, as to in- 

surance protecting defendant, held harmless, in view of undisputed evidence show- 

ing defendant liable.-—Peterson v. Pawley. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1255, 

June 19, 1930. 

ON gO CT CC OT Ny 
the issue to the prejudice of the plain- | wielded _by anyone who is not willing 
tiff’s case.” to have it cut either way.” 

The evidence of defendant’s forcing | On oral argument, the giving of in- 
plaintiff intothe ditch was introduced | truction No. 11 was not urged. It was 
without objection. Thereby the issues|™0re favorable to defendant than the 
were enlarged, Hensley v, Chicago, etc,, | evidence justified. In like manner, the 
Co., 118 Web. —, 226 N. W. 421, Smith &iving of instruction No, 9, although de- 
v. Phelan’ 40 Neb. 765. In fact, the de-|S¢tibed in the brief, was not urged on 
fendant established by cross examination oral argument; and we are unable to see 

any theury—and defendant has not pre- 


that he “swung towards (plaintiff) driv- ; D r 
ing (plaintiff) into the ditch.” It has | sented a satisfactory one—on which in- 


been well said that “cross-examination is | 





j City of Fremont” and other witnesses } that the court in its instruction narrowed|a two-edged sword and should not be } [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 
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Montana Law Held to Authorize 
| Bond Issue for Athletic Plant 


| 
| Statute Specifying ‘ 


| 


Gymnasiu 





ms’ Said to Include Outdoor 


Project; Court Applies Liberal Construction to 
Effect Its Idea of Legislature’s Intent 





State of Montana: Helena 


| y 
| CHESTER S. McNair v. SCHOOL DISTRICT | 


No. 1, CaScADE CouNTY ET AL.; Mon- 
| TANA SUPREME Court, No. 6697. | 
| ARTHUR JARDINE for appellant; CuLirt & | 

GLOVER and Cooper, STEPHENSON &. 
| Hoover, for respondents. 
| The full text of the court’s opinion, | 

delivered May 22, follows: 


| i 


Chester S. McNair, a taxpaying free- | 
| holder of Cascade County, has appealed 
| from a judgment of dismissal entered in! 
an injunction proceeding instituted by | 
| him to prevent School District No. 1 of | 
Cascade County, and its board of trus-| 
| tees from selling certain bonds. To the | 
| complaint filed the defendants interposed | 
| @ demurrer, which was sustained and, the | 
| plaintiff refusing to further plead, judg- | 
ment for the defendants followed. 

It appears that School District No. 1} 
of Cascade County, which includes the | 
city of Great Falls, recently completed | 
| 4 $1,000,000 high school, and thereupon | 
; more than 20 per cent of the qualified 
;electors and taxpayers of the district 
petitioned the board of trustees to call} 
| an election to determine whether or not | 
the board should issue and sell bonds | 
for two distinct purposes, the first ques- | 
tion to be presented being the issuance 
of bonds to raise $150,000 for the fur- 
| nishing and equipping of the high school; 
the second: “Shall the board * * * be 
authorized to issue and sell bonds * * * 
in the amount of * * * $90,000 * * * 
for the purpose of constructing an out- 
door gymnasium and athletic field in said 
district, furnishing and equipping the 
same.” 


Validity of Purpose Is 
Question Before Court 


MeNair’s complaint challenges the 
board’s authority, under the law, to issue | 
and sell the bonds for this second pur- 
pose. It shows that all steps taken for 
the holding of the election, the conduct- 
ing of the election and the issuance of 
the bonds were duly and regularly taken | 
and that the prescribed notice of sale 
has been given, under which, unless re- 
| Strained, the board will on June 2, 1930, 
offer for sale and sell to the highest 
; bidder for cash, this $90,000 bond issue. 
Thus the only question presented for our 
| determination is: Has the board of trus- 
tees of a school district the power and 
authority to issue and sell bonds for the 
purpose of constructing and equipping 
an outdoor gymnasium and athletic field 
Im connection with a high school? 
| A school district is a political subdi- 
vision of the State, created for the con- 
venient dispatch of public business. 

(State ex rel. Redman vy. Meyers, 
| Mont, 124, 210 Pac. 1064.) It is a pub- 
lic corporation. (Henderson v. School 
District, 75 Mont. 154, 242 Pac. 979; 
State ex rel. School District v. Urton, 
| 76 Mont. 458, 248 Pac, 369.) The board 
|of trustees, therefore, constitutes the 
| board of directors and managing officers 
|of the corporation, and may exercise 
jonly those powers expressly conferred 
upon them by statute and such as are 
necessarily implied in the exercise of | 
those expressly conferred. The statute} 
granting power must be regarded both| 
}@S a grant and a limitation upon the) 
powers of the board. “That is the rule 
of construction applicable to all statutes 
granting and defining the powers of such 
municipal and quasi-municiap! bodies.” 
mn v. Lyons, 37 Mont. 354, 96 Pac. 

The latest expression of the legislature 
as to the power of such a board in this 
regard, is found in chapter 147, Laws of 
1927, wherein it is declared that “the 
board of trustees of any school district 
within the State is hereby vested with 
the power and authority to issue and 
negotiate coupon bonds on the credit of 
the school district for any one or more 
of the following purposes: 

“(a) For the purpose of building, en- 
larging, altering, repairing, or acquir- 
ing by purchase one or more school- 
houses in said district; furnishing and 
equipping the same, and purchasing the 
necessary lands therefor. 

“(b) For the purpose of constructing 
or acquiring by purchase one or more 
teacherages in said district, furnishing 
and equipping the same and purchasing 
the necessary lands therefor. 

“(c) For the purpose of constructing 
or acquiring by purchasing one or more 
dormitories in said district, furnishing 
and equipping the same, and purchasing 
| the necessary lands therefor. 

“(d) For the purpose of constructing 
{or aequiring by spurchase one or more 
gymnasiums in said district, furnishing 
|and equipping the same, and purchasing | 


nt necessary lands therefor. * * *.” 
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Under the above rules, if these de- 








fendants have power to issue and nego- 
tiate the bonds in question, their au- 
thority therefor must be found in one of 
the four subdivisions just quoted. 

The intention of the legislature in en- 
acting a statute is the consideration 
which must eyntrol in its construction 
(sec. 10520, R. C. 1921) and, to ascertain 
that intention, recourse must first be 
had to the language employed (State v. 
Cudahy Packing Co., 33 Mont. 179, 82 
Pac. 833), and the apparent purpose to 
be subserved (State ex rel. Vickers v. 
Board, 77 Mont. 316, 250 Pac. 606). 
“Words and phrases as used in our code 
are to be construed according to the con- 
text and approved usage of the lan- 
guage, unless used in a technical sense 
(sec. 15, R. C. 1921), and where a term 
used in a statute is not of a technical 
nature nor one which has acquired a 
peculiar meaning in law, and is not de- 
fined in the codes, it must be understood 
in its ordinary sense and with the mean- 
ing commonly attributed to it (Northern 
Pac. Ry. Co. v. Sanders County, 66 Mont. 
608, 214 Pac. 596).” (State ex rel. Keane 
v. Board of County Commissioners, 83 
Mont. 540, 273 Pac. 290). 

What, then, did the legislature intend 
should be the extent of the power and 
authority of a school board with reference 
to providing for the education of our 


|children and youths, when that body en- 


acted chapter 147 of the laws of 1927? 

Construing that enactment literally, as 
counsel for the plaintiff would have us 
do, no authority is found in the statute 


\for the establishment and equipment of 


laboratories, domestic science rooms, 
manual training shops or playgrounds: 
yet it is a matter of common knowledge 
that all these modern adjuncts to edu- 
cation were maintained in and in connec- 
tion with schools at the time the act 
was passed. . 

Speaking literally, the ‘necessary 
lands” for the erection of the buildings 
enumerated .would be only sufficient to 
accommodate them; yet no one will con- 
tend that a school board in a city had 
performed its whole duty by the erection 


'of a school house on the plan of a gro- 


cery store, covering the entire lot pur- 
chased and opening digectly upon the 
street and compelling the pupils to re- 
main indoors throughout the school day 
and, on dismissal, pass directly into the 
street. 


Education Shown to 


| Have Extensive Scope 


Under the heading “Education,” our 
constitution declares that “it shall be the 
duty of the legislative assembly of Mon- 
tana to establish and maintain a general, 
uniform and thorough system of publie, 
free, common schools.” (Sec. 1, Art.XI.) 
This is a “solemn mandate” to the leg- 
islature (Evers v. Hudson, 36 Mont. 135, 
92 Pac, 462) which has been obeyed by 
the enactment of our school laws, in 
which the matter of providing and carry- 


| ing out the details of establishment and 


maintenance is necessarily delegated to 


| the school officials. 


What, then, constitutes a “thorough” 
system of education in our public 
schools? By its voluntary act, the State 
has assumed the function of education 
primarily resting upon the parents, and 
by laws on compulsory education ‘has 
decreed that the custody of children be 
yielded to the State during the major 
portion of their waking hours for five 
days in the week and, usually nine 
months in the year. In doing so, the 
State is not actuated by motives of phil- 
anthropy or charity, but for the good of 
the State and, for what it expends on 
education, it expects substantial returns 
in good citizenship. With this fact in 
mind, it is clear that the solemn man- 
date of the constitution is not discharged 
by the mere training of the mind; men- 
tality without physical well-being does 
not make for good citizenship,—the good 
citizen, the man or woman who is of 
the greatest value to the State, is the one 
whose faculty is developed and alert. 

Education may be particularly directed 
to either mental, moral or physical pow- 
ers or faculties, but in its broadest and 
best sense it embraces them all. (Mount 
Hermon Boys School v. Gill, 145 Mass. 
139, 13 FE. 354.) To educate is to 
“lead forth, bring up * * * to develop 
physically,” and edtication is “the totality 
of the qualities acquired through indi- 
vidual instruction and social training, 
which further happinesg, efficiency and 
capacity for social service of the edu- 
cated.” (Webster’s New Int. Dictionary.) 
Herbert Spencer declared that “to pre- 
pare us for complete living, is the func- 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 5.] 
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Trial Is Upheld Ability of Fire Companies to Pay 


Higher Commissions ts Doubted 


Despite Protest © 


Against Evidence 


Statements as to Insurance 
Carried Said to Be Imma- 
terial in Suit Following 
Accident 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
struction No. 9 may be held erroneous. | 
Defendant admitted that he was violat- 
ing the section of the statute therein de- 
scribed. It was applicable to the facts. | 
Also, defendant’s high rate of speed 
could hardly be said, by any stretch of | 
the imagination, not to have contributed 
to the result. Where one automobile is | 
proceeding at the maximum rate of spsed | 
permitted by statute, the constitution 
does not grant to the driver of a second 
automobile the right to violate that stat- 
ute by passing the first one—the appar- 
ent opinion of a small percentage of 
motorists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. We are unable to see any theory on 
which defendant’s violation of the speed 
limit did not form an integral part of | 
the proximate cause. 

Instruction No. 2, requested by de- 
fendant, did not state the correct rule. 
In addition, it would have amounted to 
the court’s invading the province of the 
jury by excluding an important cireum- 
stance which the law required them to 
consider. 

Defendant’s argument that the verdict 
is excessive consists of only the fol- 
lowing: 

“Plaintiff’s total damages in this case 
could not exceed the repair bill amount- 
ing to the sum of $398. While it is true 
the plaintiff claims his car does not op- 
erate as well after as before the acci- 
dent, the same was repaired by a me 
chanic and this mechanic was not called 
as a witness.” 

A portion of defendant’s oral argu- 
ment was occupied with a discussion of | 
the court’s overruling the objection of | 
defendant that no sufficient foundation | 
had been laid for plaintiff’s testimony 
concerning the rate of speed at which 
defendant’s car was traveling when it 
drew alongside of plaintiff before run- 
ning in front of plaintiff’s car. The briei 
contains no argument in support of this 
contention and we are unable to hold that 
the ruling was prejudicially erroneous. 
Defendant admitted he was running at 
least 10 miles per hour in excess of the, 
maximum rate permitted by the statute | 
which was in force at the time of the 
injury to plaintiff’s car on Sept. 8, 1927. 


Conduct of Counsel Is 


Principal Question 

The restriction of the cross-examina- 
tion of plaintiff’s brother-in-law, who 
was a member of the State fair board, 
is not asigned in the brief as error. We 
are not able to say that exclusion of the 
offer showing the statement of plaintiff's 
brother-in-law was reversible error. A 
witness is not impeached by showing 
that he made a statement which was 
erroneous as a matter of law. 

We are brought to the principal con- | 
tention of the defendant, i. e., miscon- | 
duct of plaintiff’s counsel with reference 
to the discussion of the insurance com- 
pany. The proof showed that as a part 
of the res gestae, defendant stated that 
he was fully protected by insurance, that 
the injuries to plaintiff, his family, and 
his car, were all the fault of the de- 
fendant, and that if the insurance com- 
pany did not pay for the damages, de- 
fendant would. 

In one of the affidavits offered in op- 
position to the motion for new trial, there 
appeared the statement that in the voir | 
dire examination of the jurors, not more 
than half of whom were farmers (in- 
stead of being entirely composed of farm- 
ers as was stated on oral argument), | 
plaintiff asked the jurors if they were! 
interested in the Federal Surety Com- | 
pany of Davenport, Iowa. The affidavits, 
offered on behalf of plaintiff and which 
must be taken to be true in view of the 
court’s ruling on the motion for new 
trial, state that defendant’s counsel asked 
each juror, “Would the fact that the de- | 
fendant is protected by insurance in- 
fluence you in arriving at your verdict?” 
in addition to the fact that “throughout | 
the entire case, the defendant’s attorney 
emphasized the fact that an insurance 
company was involved in the contro- 
versy.” The affidavit of defendant’s 
counsel specifically admits the asking of 
such question of the jurors. 

The record further shows that defend- 
ant’s counsel, in his argument to the 
jury, stated that the defendant “was an 
absolutely disinterested witness in the| 
case for the reason that he was protected | 
by insurance and would, therefore, have | 
no reason to be other than absolutely | 
fair in his testimony.” Defendant’s | 
counsel admits that he told the jury “that | 
Pawley was a disinterested witness in 
this case, that he was protected by in- | 
surance.” 


Defendant’s Rights Not 
Prejudiced by Statement 


In Lewis v. Beckard, 118 Neb. —, 225 
N. W. 462, 464, this court said that “when | 
both parties are guilty of the same mis- 
conduct, one cannot complain about the | 
misconduct of the other. * * * Where the 
question of insurance is so freely men-! 
tioned by all counsel connected with the | 
case, the misconduct of plaintiff’s coun- 
sel to work a reversal must be more se- 
rious than where he alone interjected | 
the idea of insurance into the case.” 

Immediately after plaintiff’s counsel | 
made the statement that defendant was | 
“fighting this case because the insur-| 
ance company, under its contract, can 
force him to do so,” and responded to 
defendant’s objection by asserting that 
it was defendant’s counsel that first ar- 
gued to the jury that defendant was not 
interested in the case because the insur- | 
| ance company protected him and thus | 
' made the question of the insurance com- 

pany a matter for argument, the court 
' instructed the jury to disregard the re- 
' mark of plaintiff’s counsel in that re- 
gard. ‘ 

In Krum vy. Sullivan, etc., Co., 97 Nebr. | 
491, this court said that when an objec- | 
tion to an improper remark is sustained, 
/ a judgment will not be reversed on ac- 
count of it unless this court of the 
_ opinion that the statements have infiu- | 
enced the jury so as to prejudice the 
' substantial rights of the complaining 

party. In the instant case, it is not, | 
| and cannot be, seriously contended that | 
| plaintiff was guiltv of any negligence. | 
| Without defendant’s violation of the stat- 

ute, no harm could have come to plain- | 
) tiff or his car. It is obvious that it 
was the defendant’s colliding with plain- 
tiff’s car or forcing him into the ditch 
that caused the injury. The trial court 
withdrew from the consideration of the | 
jury any personal injuries to plaintiff | 
although they were undisputed. We are) 
unable to see any theory on which any- | 
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of the best judgment of the men respon- 


‘President of Western Underwriters Association Invites 


Committee on Acquisition Costs to Suggest 
Possible Solutions for Problem 


It is a question whether the fire in- 
surance business could carry a heavier 
burden of commission cost without in- 
creased rates, Charles R. Street, presi- 
dent of the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, told the committee on 
acquisition costs of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
recent meeting. Under 
practices commissions have been ‘fairly 
well controlled,” Mr. Street said, Agents 
must be compensated 


but it is simply a question of how high 
scale can be paid under the present 


rate level, present taxes and ather ex-| 


penses, he declared, and suggestions for 
nerforming this task. and promoting 
stabilized conditions without an unjust 
level of commissions would be welcomed. 
His statement follows in full text: 

The Western Underwriters 
tion was organized to promote correct 


underwriting practices and stabilization | 


of the business. This includes among 
other items the stabilization of commis- 
sions, it being the candid belief of its 
members that such stabilization 
the public interest and is more important 
than the basis on which such stabiliza- 
tion might be made. It holds no special 
vrief for the present scale which has 
developed from ancient practices where 
a modest policy fee constituted the sole 
remuneration of the agent down to the 
basis, which is the outgrowth 


is 


sible for the business of insurance as a 
whole. With constant rate reductions 
inevitably brought about by superior 
construction, superior protection, our 
own fire prevention work and increased 
as well as increasing competition, it is 


‘at least a question as to whether the 


business could carry a heavier burden of 
commission cost without some additional 
compensation for the companies in the 
way of increased rates. 


Obligation to Public 
Recognized in Research 


The public interest in our business is 
recognized as well as our duty to the 
public. We believe that the proper func- 
tion of our companies is to furnish sound 
indemnity to the legitimate business of 
a community at an, adequate rate, but 
understand fully that aside from all 


questions of State regulation, we must, | 


as a business proposition, conduct our 
affairs with such economy as 1s con- 


sistent with proper service and competi- | 


tive conditions and at such fair measure 
ot profit as will assure the public the 
real protection furnished only by that 
complete solvency resulting trom = mod- 
erately profitable operations. 

We have regarded as an obligation to 
the public our continuous research work 
having to do with fire prevention and 
extinguishment, thus constantly reducing 


insurance cost and aiding in the preser- | 
vation of life and conservation of our| 


national wealth. 


Commissions Constitute 


Half of Total Expense 


There are no secrets in regard to our 
business operations. Its 
easily obtainable through statistics pub- 
lished and widely circulated, and the 


costs that enter into the service we ren- | 


der are not in any way concealed. In a 
business subject to such uncertainty, it 
is our claim that the margin of profit 
should be much greater than it is. Ma- 
terial variation of such controllable fac- 


tors as enter into our payments to the| 
own | 
people would in itself seem to indicate | 
here and there a lack of proper judg- | 


State, to the public and to our 


ment as to limits beyond which even in 


the discharge of a public function we} 


should not properly go, yet such varia- 
tions are inevitable at times. 
Commissions constitute practically one- 
half our total expense. The 
been under organization practices fairly 


Qualification Law Urged 
For Insurance Agents 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, June 18. 

Enactment of an insurance agents’ 
qualification law by South Carolina was 
urged by the State insurance commis- 
sioner, Sam B. King, in an address be- 
fore the recent meeting of the South 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents. Such a bill was introduced at 
the last session of the State legislature 
but it was not passed. 

Mr. King stated that the insurance 
profession is harmed by three classes of 
agents in the State. One, he said, is the 
uneducated agent who ignorantly prom- 
ises things that cannot be fulfilled, an- 
other is the agent of poor financial stand- 
ing, and the third is the “hard times” 
agent who writes insurance because he 
cannot find anything else to do. 


The speaker praised the high stand- | 


ard of insurance agents in the State, 


predicting that most of them could pass | 


any qualification test that may be pre- 
scribed. 


Referendum of Woodmen 


Members on Rates Asked | 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 18. 


A. E. Rouland, chairman, and J. W.| 


McKissick, secretary of the national 
rate increase protest committee, filed a 
mandamus suit in Sangamon County Cir- 


cuit Court at Springfield June 17 to com-} 


pel the head camp officers of the Modern 
Woodmen of Amenica to submit the ques- 
tion of insurance rate readjustment to 
a referendum of the members of the 
organization. 

The petitioners ask that the head offi- 
cers be required to prepare referendum 
plans and submit them to State officers 
for approval. 

a ———_—_——— = 


said to have been prejudicial to defend- 
ant in view of the condition of the record. 

On the undisputed evidence, a verdict 
for defendant could not have been sus- 
tained. The errors defendant urges were 
necessarily without prejudice. Advance- 
Rumely Thresher Co. y. Bartzat, 114 
Nebr. 35. The jury allowed plaintiff less 
than the evidence showed he was enti- 
tled to recover. If a new trial were 
granted, it would be the duty of the trial 
court to submit to the jury the amount 


of plaintiff’s recovery for the personal | 


injuries and it would undoubtedly result 
in a larger verdict against defendant. 
We recommend that the judgment of 
the district court be affirmed. 
Commissioners Wilson and Davis con- 
cur. 


organization | 


on a basis that | 
will attract men of ability and integrity, | 


Associa- | 


in | 


details are} 


item has | 


thing that occurred at the trial may be | 


, well controlled and its standardization | 


| certainly tends to relieve the business of 
|a factor of marked uncertainty. 


with business, climatic’and other condi- 
tions and can only be dealt with on the 


basis of broad general averages during | 


a considerable period of years. 


compensate the agent on a basis that 
will attract men of ability and integrity, 
men that can intelligently represent our 
most important interests in the negoti- 
ation and execution of insurance con- 
'tracts. It is simply a question of how | 
{high a scale of commissions the present 
level of rates, the present taxes, the pres- 
ent cost of clerical and other help, the 


present cost of rentals, the present cost | 


of constantly increasing legal exactions 
will bear and at the same time leave us 
{a moderate profit. 


We are not overlooking the question 
of equity in considering the differential 
of commissions which prevail in certain 
of our large cities. Everything in such 
localities is higher and the training and 
experience necessary to properly handle 
the problems of a metropolitan area are 
factors not to be disregarded. To our 
mind there is a measure of justice in 
recognizing a suitable differential, but 
what that differential might be and on} 
what basis it might be standardized is 
| necessarily a problem for negotiation and 
| adjustment. ra 


Danger of Public Seeking | 
Other Indemnity Means | 


Our business is subject to the same 
economic laws that govern any other, 
and if our costs are too high, the insur- 
ing public seeks other means of indem- 
nity or excessive competition is pro- 
| moted, competition which under such cir- 
|cumstances is at times unfair or even| 
}unscrupulous and which is not in the 
le to the public benefit. 
| In the final analysis the public which 
|pays the premium must provide an in- 
;come sufficient/ to cover losses properly 
adjusted, commission and management 
expenses controlled as far as is hu-! 
manly possible, and a small item of | 
profit to insure continued solvency. If | 
in any event the items of commissions 
and management expenses are permitted | 
to pass beyond a reasonable figure, it is | 
certain that the public, which to a con- 
siderable extent under present conditions 
| watches such items, will promptly seek | 
other means of indemnity. It will in 
any event provoke criticism that neces- | 
sarily begets dissatisfaction and ulti- | 
mately impairs to a large extent our ‘use- | 
‘ulness to the public... 

You have already Deen furnished with 
details as to our scale of com- 
missions and are familiar with the 
problems we must meet in our work 
of standardization. The members of this | 
association would welcome any sugges- | 
tions which might come from your com- 
| mittee or from any authoritative source 
as to how our task might be better per- 


formed and how matters now beyond our | 


organization control might possibly be 
| dealt with in a manner that would pro- 
| mote stabilized conditions without in any 
way fixing such a level of compensa- 
;tion as would do injustice to the high 
| class of producers we want to encour- 
age and maintain. 


Auto Service Association 
Loses Case in Kentucky 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, June 18. 
An automobile service association 
which contracts to furnish attorneys | 
without charge to defend contract hold- 
ers in suits arising out of the opera-| 
tion of automobiles or to prosecute 
claims for personal injuries or property 
damage in automobile accidents has been 
| held by the Kentucky Court of Appeals 


to be doing an insurance business .and | 
must therefore be licensed by the State | 
insurance | 

| 


| insurance department as an 
company to do business in Kentucky. 
The case was that of Allin, Insurance 
| Commissioner of Kentucky y. Motorist’s 
| Alliance of America, Inc. 
| The court held it is not good logic to 
| argue that the furnishing of an attorney 
| to répresent the owner of an automobile 
|in his defense in court actions is not a 
| loss indemnified against. The payment 
|of attorneys’ fees would be a loss, the 
| Opinion pointed out, as contemplated un- 
|of 1922. 

Although the contract 


| stated on its face that it is not an insur- 


| can change the nature of insurance busi- 
ness by declaring in’ the contract that 
it is not insurance. 


New Policies in May 
Declined From 1929 


New Business for Five Months 
Increased Over Last Year 


While new life insurance purchases in 
May were 4.7 per cent below those of | 
May, 1929, the cumulative total for the 
first five months of this year was 1.3 
per cent greater than the purchases for | 
the same period a year ago, according | 
to. a report received June 18 by the Bu- 
reau of Census, Department of Commerce | 
from the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidénts, June 18. 

The compilation aggregates the new 
business records, exclusive of revivals, 
increases, and dividend additions, of 44 
; member companies of the association | 
which have 82 per cent of the total} 
volume of life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. The report, made public by the 
| Bureau, follows in part: 
| For May, the total new business of all 
| classes written by the 44 companies was'| 
| $1,097,740,000 against $1,152,026,000 dur- | 
ing May of 1929, a decrease of 4.7 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance amounted 
ito $766,394,000 against $801,698,000, a! 
decrease of 3.2 per cent. Industrial in-| 
surance amounted to $230,083,000 against 
$240,501,000, a decrease of 4.3 per cent. | 
Group insurance was $91,263,000 against | 
$109,827,000, a decrease of 16.9 per cent. | 

In the first five months, the total new! 
business of these companies was $5,512,- | 
771,000 against $5,441,616,000 last year, | 
an increase of 1.3 per cent; new ordinary | 
insurance amounted to $3,944,050,000 
against $3,769,113,000, an increase of ! 
4.6 per cent; industrial insurance 
;amounted to $1,166,467,000 against $1,- 
268,381,000, a decrease of 8.0 per cent, 


and group insurance was $402,254,000 | 





Losses | 
| will necessarily vary from time to time | 


It is fully recognized that we must | 


;of the State 


| says, 


| der chapter 14 of the Acts of Kentucky | 
in question | 


| ance policy, the court ruled that no one | 


| 
| 


| Are Reported for 
~ Glens Falls Firm 


Superintendent of Insurance 
In New York Completes 
Examination of Concern 


And Subsidiary 


State of New York: 

New York, June 18. 
An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany and the Commerce Insurance Com- 


en its subsidiary, both with executive 


offices located at Glens Falls, N. Y., has 
just been completed, as of June 30, 1929, 
j according to the State superintendent of 
| insurance, Albert Conway. 

The Glens Falls was shown to be in 
possession of total admitted assets of 
$24,130,454 and total liabilities of $9.,- 
432,523. The company’s capital at the 
time of examination was $4,000,000. 
which with guaranty surplus fund of 
| $500,000, special reserve fund of $500,- 
|000 and surplus of $9,697,931, brought 
the surplus for policyholders to $14,- 
697,931. 

Charter Is Broad 
_ “During the course of the examina- 
tion,” says the report, “steps were taken 
to further increase the capital to $5,- 
000,000 by a stock dividend of $600,000 
and the sale of $400,000 additional stock. 
Separate reports have already been ren- 
dered concerning the proposed dividend 


| and in verification of payment in of the 


the proceeds realized on the sale of addi- 
tional stock.” 

The company is empowered by its 
charters to write various classes of in- 
surance specified in sections 110 and 150 
insurance law. It is li- 
censed in all States except Mississippi, 
and also licensed in Canada and 
Philippine Islands. 

A condensed statement of the under- 
writing and investment results for the 
five-year period from Jan. 1, 1924, to 
June 30, 1929, on the form adopted by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, shows the gain from un- 
derwriting was $474,909, and gain from 
investments of $8,303,548, making the 
total gains $8,778,457. The gain in sur- 
plus was $7,692,226. 

The Commerce Insurance Company is 
in possession of total admitted assets 


| of $5,066,784.31 and total liabilities of 


$1,947,920.24, the report shows. The 
company’s capital is $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus $2,118,864, bringing the surplus to 
policyholders to $3,118,864. The company 
is licensed in all States but Alabama, 
Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota and Vermont. 

“During August, 1929,” the report 
“the Commerce Insurance Com- 
pany, in conjunction with its associated 
| companies, organized the Commerce Cas- 
ualty Company with a capital of $750,000 
and a surplus of $650,000, the capital 
stock being subscribed for by the Com- 


merce Insurance Company, Glens Falls} 


Insurance Company and Glens Falls In- 
demnity Company. The foregoing com- 
panies are operated under the same 
management as the Commerce Insurance 
Company.” 

A condensed statement of the under- 
writing and investment results for the 
five-and-a-half-year period, showed a loss 
from underwriting of $98,071, a gain 
from investments of $1,600,776, a gain 
|from miscellaneous items of $200,000, 
making a gain in surplus of $1,702,705. 

It was shown that both the Glens Falls 


and the Commerce Insurance transact a 


marine insurance business through Ma- 
rine Office of America, 53 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 

Officers of the company are: F. M. 
Smalley, president; S. T. Brown, R. H. 
Griffith, F. L. Cowles, C. M. Hayden, H. 
W. Knight, R. S. Buddy, G. O. Crawford, 





| Vice presidents; R. C. ‘Carter, secretary- 


treasurer; H. W. Cowles, G. S. Jamison, 
John Kilpatrick Jr. and F. W. Stein, 
| secretaries. 


Wisconsin Court Rules 
Against Insurance Firm 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, June 18. 
Because an insurance company failed 
| to settle a damage case against one of 
| its policyholders and prosecuted it in 
“bad faith,” the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court has held it liable for all damages, 
even in excess of the policy limit. 

Fred C. Hilker, Racine, was held en- 
titled to recover from the Western Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. of Kansas $5,500 
which he was compelled to pay to satisfy 
a $10,500 judgment for personal injuries 
sustained by a child who was struck by 
an automobile driven by Mr. Hilker’s son. 
| The insurance company had $5,000 of 
| ° . ese . 

the judgment under a liability insurance 

| policy issued to Mr. Hilker. The jury 
;}found the company could have settled 
| the claim for less than that amount and 
| acted in bad faith toward the insured 
|} in failing to make such settlement. 


Bills Introduced in 
| State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 


S. B. 208. Mr. Larcade. To prohibit the 
use of coinsurance clauses in certain pol- 


| icies of insurance covering losses from fire, | 


lightning or wind. 

S. B. 207. Mr. Larcade. To prevent cer- 
tain persons, firms or corporations from 
acting for fire insurance companies 
have not been duly authorized to do busi- 
ness in the State. 


S. B. 231. Mr. Boone. To amend section 


18, workmen’s compensation law, to provide | 


for the submission of disputes in com- 


pensation cases to judges of district courts. | 


S. B. 232. Mr. Labbe. To make private 
or municipal corporations operating air- 
craft common carriers and to require the 
carrying of public liability and 
damage insurance. 

S. B. 233. Mr. Labbe. To repeal the in- 
demnity bond provisions for the operators 
of aircraft. 

S. B. 236. Mr. Fisher. To require motor 
vehicle owners to carry liability insurance. 

S. B. 241. Mr. Larcade. To amend the 
act providing for uniform insurance rates. 

B. 574. Mr. Bauer. To require life 
insurance companies and fraternal organ- 
izations with an insurance or endowment 
bureau to pay death claims within 90 days 
after receipts of proof of death. 

H. B. 586. Mr, Calhoun. To provide that 
no bankruptcy or insolvency ofe insured 
in liability policies shall relieve the in- 
surer, . 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 65. To permit persons 
automobile accidents either to 
ance companies directly or the 
Passed by senate, 

S. B. 4. To provide that the @wner or 
driver of an automobile shall not be liable 
for damages to any guest riding or driving 
therein in an accident, unless it be shown 
that the accident was caused by gross 
neg 


injured in 
sue insur- 
car owner. 


Investment Gains | 


the | 


that | 


property | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Changes in Status of Bills 


in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 
cers and Employes 


S. 454. To establish a commission 
be known as a commission on a national 
museum of engineering and industry. Re- 
{ported to Senate June 18. 

H. R. 11371. To provide living quarters, 
including heat, fuel and light, for civilian 
officers and employes of the Government 
stationed in foreign countries. Passed 
House May 21. Reported to Senate June 18, 


Tithe 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 10826. To provide for the renewal 
|of passports. Passed House May 29. Re- 


| ported to Senate June 18. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 12996. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts. Reported 
to House June 17. 
| §, 615. Authorizing an appropriation for 
payment to the Uintah, White River, and 


| 
| 
| 


Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the | 


State of Utah for certain lands. Passed 
Senate June 2. Reported to House June 17. 


Title 16—Conservation 

S. 3826. For the rehabilitation of the 
Ritter Root irrigation project, Ravalli 
County, Mont. Reported to Senate June 18. 


| Title 18—Criminal Code and 


oe 
Criminal Procedure 

S. 1446. To amend section 213, 
Mar. 4, 1909 
336, U. S. C.), affixing penalties for use 
of mails in connection with fradulent de- 
vices and lottery paraphernalia. Reported 
to Senate June 17. 

S. 1446. To amend 
March 4, 1909 (Criminal 
Section 3836, United States 
penalties for use of mails in connection 
with fraudulent devices and lottery para- 
phernalia. Reported to Senate June 18. 


Tithe 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 14. To provide for the an- 
nual contribution of the United States 
toward the support of the Central Bureau 
of the International Map of the World on 
the Millionth Scale. Passed House Mar. 4. 
Reported to Senate June 18. 


Tithe 23—Highways 


S. 3258. Amending the act entitled “an 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented. Passed 
ate May 8. Passed 
16. Senate agreed to 
ments July 18. j 


act of 


Section 213, act of 
Code, Title 


Code), 


| 
| 


me 7 | Pa. 
(Criminal Code, title 18, sec. | 


| lands 


18, | 
affixing | 


Sen- | 
House, amended, June ; 


| 


the House amend- 
| 


Title 28—Judicial Code and) 


Judiciary 
H. R. 6347. To amend Section 101 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 
Supp. III, Title 28, Sec. 182). Passed House 
May 5. Reported to Senate June 18, 


Title 29—Labor 


H. R. 9227. To establish additional gal- 
ary grades for mechanics’ helpers in the 
motor-vehicle service. Passed House June 
10. Reported to Senate June 17. 

If. R. 9227. To establish additional sal- 
ary grades for mechanics’ helpers in the 
motor vehicle service. Passed House June 
10. Reported to Senate June 18. 


|Title 81—Money and Finance 
H. J. Res. 253. To provide for the ex- 
penses of a delegation of the United States 
|to the sixth meeting of the Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy to be 
| held at Budapest in 1831. Passed House 
| May 20. Reported to Senate June 18. 
| §. 4629. Authorizing an appropriation 


The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: S. 4518, 4606. 

The following bridge bill has passed the 
Senate: H. R. 11966. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies | 


and Observations 

S. 2643. To amend the joint resolution 
establishing the George Rogers Clark Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, approved May 
23, 1928 (Rept. No. 964). Reported to Sen- 
ate June 18, 

H, R. 10209. Authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $2,500 for the erection of a marker 
or tablet at Jasper Spring, Chatham 
County, Ga., to mark the spot where Sgt. 
William Jasper, a Revolutionary hero, 
fell. Passed House May Reported to 
Senate June 18. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army,'Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 


Health Service) 
H. R. 10380. Adjusting the salaries of 
the Naval Academy Band at Annapolis, 
Md. Passed House June 18. ' 


Title 40 Public Buildings, 


. Property, and Works | 
H. R. 10166. To authorize the Secretary | 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- | 
tion of certain public works at Philadelphia, 
Passed House June 18. 


Title 43—Publie Lands 

H. R. 12801. To extend the 
for the forest exchange act 
within 10 miles of the 
of the Whitman National Forest 
gon. Reported to House June 18. 

H. J. Res. 372. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent to accept on behalf of the United | 
States a conveyance of certain lands on 
Government Island from the City of Al- 
meda, Calif., in consideration of the re- 
linquishment by the United States of all 
of its rights and interest under a lease 
of such island dated July 5, 1918. Reported 
to House June 18. 

S. 3557. To provide for the acquisition 
of certain timberlands and the sale thereof 
to the State of Oregon for recreational 
and scenic purposes. Passed Senate June 
11. Reported to House June 18. 

S. 3341. For purchase of additional lands 
for a naval air station at Seattle, Wash. 
Passed Senate June 5. Passed by House 
June 18 in lieu of H. R. 9231. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
S. 2834. For the establishment of a Navy 
hydraulic laboratory at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Passed Senate May 7. Passed House June 18. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. J. Res. 105. To authorize the merger 
of street railway» corporations operating 
in the District of Columbia. Reported to 


5. 


provisions 
to public 
boundaries 
in Ore- 


| Senate June 18. 


' certain 


| 


for the purchase of the Vollbehr collection | 


of Incunabula. Reported to Senate June 18. 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 4400. 


| 


To legalize a pier constructed | provide 


in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, Md. | 


Passed Senate June 17. 


President Hoover Signs 
| Bills Passed by Congress 


| 
| President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on June 18, 
has approved bills recently passed by 
Congress, as follows: 
Jane 17 

H. R. 969. An act to amend section 118 
of the Judicial Code to provide for the 
appointment of law clerks to United States 
circuit judges. 
| H. R. 9425. 
| Secretary o Jar to donate a bronze cannon 
j;to the City of Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

H. R, 12348. An act to provide for the 
partial payment of the expenses of for- 


' sets 


An act to authorize the | 


l eign delegates to the eleventh annual con- | 


vention of the Federation 
Anciens Combattants, to be held in 
| District of Columbia in September, 1930. 
| H, R. 12440. 
exemptions from 
' bills. 

S. 3898. An act granting the consent of 
| Congress to the Mill Four drainage district, 
in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
maintain, and operate dams and 
prevent the flow of waters of Yaquina Bay 
j}and River into Nutes Slough, Boones 
Slough, and sloughs connected therewith. 
| S, 4175. An act to legalize a bridge 
!across Duck River, on the Nashville-Center- 
ville Road, near Centerville 
County, Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet 
| upstream from the existing steel 
on the Centerville-Dickson Road. 

S. 3386. An act giving the consent and 
| approval of Congress to the Rio Grande 
|}compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 
Feb, 12, 1929. 
| §. 8965. An act to authorize the Secre- 
|/tary of War to grant an easement to the 
Wabash Railway Company over the St. 
Charles Rifle Range, St. Louis County, Mo. 

S. 4046. An act authorizing the erection, 
maintenance, and use of a banking house 
upon the United States military reservation 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

June 18 

S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution author- 
|izing the erection on the public grounds 
in the City of Washington, D. C., of a 
memorial to William Jennings Bryan, 

S. 1286. An act to extend the times for 


taxation for 


Interalliee Des | 
the 


dikes to | 


in Hickman | 


bridge | 


| tivities r 
| against the revenues of such District 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


1s - ° 
Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 12969. Mr. Ellis, Mo. To repeal 
the agricultural marketing act; Agriculture. 

H. R. 13015. Mr. Zihlman, Md. Author-: 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to convey 
lands to the Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission for 
park purposes; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 4728. Mr. Copeland. To amend the 
naturalization laws in respect of residence 
requirements; Immigration. 


Title 1O—Army 

H. J. Res. 375. Mr. Blanton, Tex. To 
for the resumption of athletic 
relations between the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and the United States Naval 
Academy; Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking | 


S. 4723. Mr. Glass. To provide for the safer 
operation and more effective use of the as- 
of national banking associations to 
regulate interbank control, to prevent the 
undue diversion of funds into speculative 
operations, and for other purposes; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


| Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 12991. Mr. Glover, Ark. To au- 
thorize the creation of game refuges on the 
Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas; Agri- 
culture. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 

H. J. Res. 370. Mr. Treadway, Mass. 
Fixing the tariff on certain wiping rags 
at 3 cents per pound; Ways and Means. 

H. J. Res. 371. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Limit- 
ing importation packages of cigars; Ways 
and Means. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 


An act providing certain | 
Treasury | 


H. R. 12994. Mr. Lankford, Ga. To 
authorize appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
for the creation of organized communities 
to demonstrate methots of reclamation and 
benefits of planned rural development; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. J. Res. 374. Mr. Taylor, Tenn. Au- 
thorizing an appropriation to establish and 
erect a memorial to the pioneers who 
crossed the Great Smoky Mountains and 
to building a memorial highway from Great 
Smoky National Park to the City of Knox- | 
ville, Tenn.; Library. 

H. J. Res. 373. Mr. Simmons, Nebr 
Making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other ac- 
chargeable in whole or in part 
for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931: Ap- 
propriations, 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 12993. Mr. Sproul, Ill. For the 
construction of a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River in Cook County, IIl.; Inter- 


| state and Foreign Commerce. 


commencing and completing the construc- | 
tion of a bridge across the Wabash River 


at or near Vincennes, Ind. 

S. 1458. An act for the 
State of Florida. 

S. 3810. An act to provide for the com- 
memoration of the termination of the war 
between the States at Appomattox Court 
House, Va. 

S. 4157. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing a bridge 
| across the Tennessee River at or near Chat- 
tanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn. 

S. 4196. An act to authorize the con- 
| struction, maintenance, and operation of 
|a bridge across the St. Francis River in 
|Graighead County, Ark. 

; §. 4269. An act authorizing the Com- 
|monwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
| the State highway commission of Ken- 
tucky or the succesors of said commission, 
{to acquire, construct, maintain, and op- 
|}erate bridges within Kentucky and or 
across boundary line streams of Kentucky. 
H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Ella 

Horner. 
H. R. 1499, 
O, Crosby. 
| H. R,. 4469. An act 
2d Lt. Burgo D. Gill. 

H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the 
reconstruction of the Army and Navy Hos- 
| pital at Hot Springs, Ark. 
| H. R, 7184, 
ward R. Egan, 

H. R. 11007. A nact to amend the act of 
Aug. 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par, 7, 37 Stat. 556; 
U. S. GC, title 39, sec. 631), making appro- 
priations for the Post O..ce Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

H. R. 11273. An act to extend the times 


relief of the 


E. 


An act for the relief of C. 


for the relief of 


|} sion and its successors to construct, 


H. R. 12990. Mr. Chalmers, Ohio. Au- 
thorizing the construction of a breakwater 
and retaining wall in Maumee Bay, Ohio, 
for the protection of life and property 
from extreme high water and storms; 
Rivers and Harbors. 

S. 4782. Mr. Vandenberg. Creating the 
Port Huron-Sarnia International Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said Commis- 
main- 


| tain and operate a bridge across the Saint 


Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich.; 
Commerce. 

. “o- 
Title 35—Patents 

S. 4711. Mr. Pine. Relating to the joint 
ownership of patents and applications for 
patents, and the distribution of proceeds 
arising thereunder; Patents. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


H. J. Res. 372. Mr. Carter, Calif. Author- 


|izing the President to accept a conveyance 


| site 


An act for the relief of &d- | 


ligence of the driver and that the guest |for commencing and completing the con-| purchase of a site 


of certain lands on Government Island 
from the City of Alameda, Calif., in con- 
sideration of the relinquishment by the 
United States of all its rights and interest 
under a lease of such island dated July 
5, 1918; Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

H. R. 13017. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To au- 
thorize the salefof existing Government 
property in the city of Hagerstown, Md., 
and to authorize the acquisition of a new 
and the construction of a Federal 
building there; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

H. R. 13018. Mr. 
purchase of a site 
public building at 
County, Md.; Public 

H. R. 13019. Mr. 
purchase of a site 
public building at 
County, Md.; Public 

H. R. 13020. . Mr. 


Zihlman, Md. For the 
and the erection of a 
Lonaconing, Allegany 
Buildings and Grounds, 
Zihlman, Md. For the 
and the erection of a 
Rockville, Montgomery 
Buildings and Grounds, 
Zihlman, Md. For the 
and the erection of a 


against $404,122,000, a decrease of 0.5| was not guilty of contributory negligence. | struction of a bridge across the Des Moines | public building at Silver Springs, Md.; 


per cent. 


Rejected by senate. 


River at or near Croton, Iowa. 


Public Buildings and Grounds, 


| Holgate, Thomas Franklin. 


| Lane, Robert Hill. 
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Demers, Albert Fox. The years of “’86"; 
history of a clas of the Rensselaer poly- 
technic institute of Troy, N. Y. 192 p. 
Troy, N. Y., Regal art press, 1930. 

\ 30-11708 

Edgerton, Mrs. H. G. Israel Putnam, @ 
sketch read at a celebration at Spiegel 
Grove State park. Fremont, Ohio, on Oct. 
4, 1927—the birthday anniversary of 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, by. . 
Together with a report of the Spiegel 
Grove committee, Oct. 8, 1927, by A. E. 
Culbert. 31 p., illus. Columbus, Ohio, 
The F. J. Heer printing co., 1929. 

30-5654 

Hart, Edmund Henry, comp. Hart’s Hawai- 
ian homes cook, compiled and made up by 
; from recipes used and successfully 
tried out by him and his family. 61 p. 
Honolulu. Hawaii, Advertiser press, 1950. 

30-11711 

J., company. The Heinz book of 

90 p. Pittsburgh, H. J. Heinz co., 

30-11710 
Projective pure 
N. Y.; The Mae- 
30-11626 
Behaviorism; & 


Heinz, H. 
salads. 
1930. 
geometry, by ... 286 p. 
millan co., 1930. 

King, William Peter, ed. 
battle line. 376 p. Nashville, Tenn., 
Cokesbury press, 1930. 30-11746 

A work book for prin- 

263 p., illus. N. 
30-117384 

The coun- 


cipals and supervisors. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
McLaughlin, Henry Woods, ed. 
try church and public affairs. 260 p. N. 
Y., The Maemillan co., 1930. 30-11743 
Madigan, Thomas F. Word shadows of the 
great; the lure of autograph collecting, 
by ... with forty-one reproductions in 
half-tone and twelve in line. 300 p., illus. 
N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1930. 
30-11740 
Mangan, James Thomas. Automatic mer- 
chandising; a survey of automatic sales 
equipment, its past history and future 
opportunities. 38 p., illus. Chicago, Mills 
novelty co., 1930. 30-11712 
Nash, John Henry, ed. Cobden-Sanderson 
and the Doves press; the history of the 
press and the story of its types, told by 
Alfred W. Pollard; the character of the 
man set forth by his faithful scribe, Ed- 
ward Johnston; with The ideal book; or, 
Book beautiful, by Thomas James Cob- 
den-Sanderson; and a list of the Doves 
press printings. 35 p. San Francisco, 
Printed by J. H. Nash, 1929. 30-11742 
Perry, John. Spinning tops, by... Rev. 
ed., with illustrated appendices on the 
use of gyrostats and the gyrocompass. 
155 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 30-11629 
Richardson, William H. Washington and 
“the enterprise against Powles Hook”; 
a new study of the surprise and capture 
of the fort, Thursday, August 19, 1779, 
by... Walter P. Gardner, collaborating: 
a souvenir of the Sesqui-centennial. 69 
p., illus. Jersey City, N. J., The New 
Jersey title guarantee and trust com- 
pany, 1929. 30-11882 
Saxe, John Godfrey. Genealogy of the 
Saxe family. &8& p. N. Y., 1930. 30-5644 
Spalding, Arthur Whitefield. Camping with 
the J. M. V.’s (Junior missionary vol- 
unteers) 317 p., illus. Mountain View, 
Calif. Pacific press publishing asso.,,1956,. 
30-11703 
Valcourt-Vermont, Edgar de. The study of 
palmistry for profesional purposes, by 
Comte C. de Saint-Germain (pseud.) e8 
with an introduction by the late Adolphe 
Desbarrolles, over 1,250 original illustra- 
tions and a complete Pa!mistie dictionary. 
2 v. in 1., illus. Chicago, Laidlaw brothers, 
1930, 3830-11747 
Verret, Joseph Arthur. . An acreage 
census of ¢ane varieties for the crops of 
1929, 1930, 1931, and ‘Tne official yield 
statistics for the 1929 crop, by... and R. 
E. Doty. (Experiment station of the Ha- 
waiian sugar planters’ association. Cir- 
cular no. 55.) 82 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, 
1930. 30-11700 
Ver Wiebe, Walter August. Oil fields in 
the United States, by ... Ist ed. 629 p., 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 
30-11713 
Vibert, Henri. All about dogs, by... how 
to feed, train and care for dogs of ail” 
breeds. 100 p., illus. Bound Brook, N. J., 
The Q-W laboratories, 1930. 30-11702 
Walker, James Herbert. Piping handbook, 
by ... and Sabin Crocker .. . with con- 
tributions by others. Ist ed. 763 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 
30-1174 
Waples, Douglas. Research methods and 
teachers’ problems; a manual for system- 
atic studies of classroom procedure by. 
and Ralph W. Tyler. The modern teachers’ 
series, ed. by W. C,. Bagley.) 653 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-11735 
White, Clara L. Helpers in God’s world, 
prepared for use with beginners in the 
vacation church school, by . John T, 
Faris, D. D., editor. 207 p., illus. Phila., 
Board of Christian education of the Pres- 
byterian church in the U. S. A., 1930. 
‘ 30-11744 
World association for adult education. In- 
ternational handbook of adult education. 
476 p. London, World association for 
adult education, 1929. 30-11736 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exelu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Planning and Control of Public Works, A 
Report of the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of the President’s 
ference on Unemployment. 
of Waste Series, United 
ment of Commerce. 


Con- 
Elimination 
States Depart- 
Price, 5 cents. 
as 30-26698 
Coding Instructions for the Unemployment 
Schedule, Fifteenth Census, Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department of 
Commerce. Apply at Bureau. 30-26697 
Summarized Data of Silver Production 
Economic Paper & Bureau of@ Mines 
United States Department of Commerce g 
(Corrected Copy.) Price, 20 cents. 
7 30-26690 
Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables 
—Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1371. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price 
10 cents. Agr. 24-257] 
Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 
7, Scouting and Patrolling. United States 
War Department. Price, 15©cents. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion of Immigration and Americanization 
of the State of Massachusetts, Publie 
Document No, 121, Department of Ed- 

ucation, Boston, 1929, 

Rhode Island —26th Annual Report of the 
State House Commission of the State of 
_ Rhode Island, Providence, 1930. 

Nevada—Biennial Report of the 
Tax Commission, Carson City, 1929. 

Rhode Island—Report of Commissioner of 
Labor of the State of Rhode Island, Ed- 
ward L, Byers, Commissioner of Labor, 
Providence, 1929. 

Nevada—-Biennial Report of the State Bank 
Examiner and Ex Officio Auditor of the 
State of Nevada, FE. J. Seaborn, State 
Bank Examiner and Ex Officio Auditor, 
Carson City, 1929. 

Maryland—The Graduate School Announce. 
ments of the University of Maryland, 
College Park, 1930, P 


Nevada 




















The taxpayer was not entitled to a de- 
duction for losses sustained in a priod 
year, the Court of Claims held in this, 
case. Under the law a loss incurred in 
a trade or business regularly carried on 
may be applied against income for the | 
two succeeding taxable years, the opin- 
ion explained. 

The taxpayer who was a physician and 
surgeon surrenderd certain stock which 
he had purchased in 1920, incurring a 
loss of $36,250 on the transaction. In 
his income tax return for 1921 the tax- 
payer claimed a deduction of $5,625 due 
to such loss. He was not entitled to 
apply the remainder of the loss against 
1922 and 1923 income, the court ruled, 
holding that a physician and surgeon 
who engaged in but three other such 
transactions during the years 1920 to 
1@22 was not carrying on regularly the 
trade or business of a broker or capi- 
talist. 

The deduction should have been 
granted, the dissenting opinion con- 
tended, reviewing the taxpayer's finan- 
cial transactions during the period 1914 
to 1923. 





McLain RoGers v. UNITED STATES. | 
Court oF CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
States, No. H-411. | 

Harry D. Murray for the taxpayer;| 
JOSEPH H. SHEPPARD and HERMAN J. 
GaLLoway, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
@yal, for the Government. | 
The opinion of the court delivered 

June 2 follows in full text: 

WILLIAMS, Judge, delivered the opinion | 
of the court: { 

The plaintiff in this case sues to re-| 
cover $2,272.35, which is alleged to be} 
an overpayment of taxes for the years 
1922 and 1923. ; 

The plaintiff during the years in ques- 
tion was a practicing physician and sur- 
geon at Clinton, Okla. He had been lo- | 
cated at Clinton for several years and | 
enjoyed a lucrative practice in his pro- | 
fession. For. approximately 10 years 
prior to 1921 the plaintiff from time to} 
time invested the surplus income from 
his profession in stocks and bonds, oils, | 
mining, and real estate. | 

In. October, 1920, he purchased 126% 
shares of stock of the Weatherford Mill- 
ing Company, an Oklahoma corporation, 
for which he paid the sum of $36,250. 
The shares purchased by the plaintiff 
represented one-quarter of 505 shares in 
the company purchased by the plaintiff 
dna three copurchasers. After the pur- 
chase of these shares by the plaintiff | 
and his associates the milling company 
became involved in financial difficulties. 
Heavy obligations had been incurred and 
the company was facing bankruptcy. 
Facing this situation and not being in a 
position to do the refinancing necessary | 
to put the company on a solvent basis, 
the plaintiff and his copurchasers, who 
owned practically all the shares of stock, 
entered into a contract with J. W. Maney 
and John Maney whereby it was agreed 
the said Messrs. Maney would take over 
and undertake the operation of the com- 
pany and assume all outstanding liabil- 
ities in return for the surrender of the! 
shares of stock then owned by the plain- 
tiff and his three copurchasers. The said 
agreement was carried out, and in De- 
cember, 1922, the plaintiff surrendered 
to Messrs. Maney the 126% shares of | 
stock in the company acquired by him 
as aforesaid. 


Deductions Claimed for 
Lmter Years Disallowed 


The plaintiff in this transaction suf- 
fered a total loss of the amount orig- 
inally paid by him for the said shares, 
to wit, $36,250. 

In his income-tax return for the cal- 
endar year 1921 the plaintiff deducted 
the sum of $5,625 of the loss sustained 
in the aforesaid stock, in his return for 
the year 1922 he deducted $12,867, and 
in his return for the year 1923 he de- 

@. icted $14,516 of such losses. | 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue disallowed the deductions for the 
years 1922 and 1923, and on Dec. 15, 
1925, assessed an adidtional tax against 
the plaintiff in the sum of $1,992.82. 
Thereafter, and on May 13, 1926, the said 
Commissioner made a further assessment 
against plaintiff in amount of $279.53, 
covering interest on the aforesaid addi- 
tional tax. 

On June 4, 1926, plaintiff paid to the 
collector of internal revenue the amount 
of the aforesaid assessments, totaling 
$2,272.35, and, on June 12, 1926, filed a 
claim for refund thereof, which was re- 
jected on Aug, 27, 1926. 

The plaintiff claims he was entitled to 
the deductions taken by him for the 

years stated by virtue of the provisions 
of section 204 (a) and (b) of the reve- 








Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions 


and Rulings 


No unpublished ruling or decision 
will be cited o¥ relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a precedent in 

@ the disposition of other cases.—Eyr- 
tract from regulations of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
Dividends — Stock dividends — 1916, | 
1¢y3 “acts—Regulations 45 (1920 edi- | 
tion). 

Where the taxpayer purchased stock 
in 1915 for $325,000 and received stock 
dividends equal to that sum in 1916 
and again in 1917, the cost basis for 
determining the profit upon a sale of 
the stock in 1917 was $325,000 and not 
$975,000, at least when the Commis- 
sioner had eliminated the stock divi- 
dends from taxable income for 1917 
snd 1918.—Beckers v. U.S. (Ct. Cl. U. 
S.)—V U. S. Daily, 1260, June 19, 
1930. 

Deductions—Losses in other years— 

What constitutes trade or business— | 
Purchase and sale of securities by | 
physician— | 

Where a practicing physician and 
surgeon during the years 1920, 192 
and 1922 engaged in but three trans- 
actions (other than the one in ques- 
tion) involving the purchase and sale 
of stocks, leases and real estate, he 
was not carrying on regularly the 
trade or business of a broker or cap- 
italist and having deducted in 1921 
part of a loss sustained by the sur- 
render of stock purchased in 1920, was 
not entitled to deduct any further por- 
tion of said loss for the years 1922 
and 1923.—Rogers v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. 
U. S.)—V_ U. S. Daily, 1257, June 19, 
1930. 


&, Pdditiona! news of taxation will 
found today on pages 12 and 13. 
—e_———————— 
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eductions for Loss On Stocks 


In Incidental Dealings Denied 


Taxpayer Not Permitted to Apportion Deficit to Later ‘**’'* °° 
Years on Evidence Showing His Activities Did 
Not Constitute a Regular Business 


nue act of 1921 (42 Stat. 227), which 


section the term 
net losses resulting from the operation of 


on by the taxpayer (including losses sus- 
tained-from the sale of other disposition 
of real estate, machinery, and other capi- 
in the conduct of such 
trade or business) ee ; 

Section 204 (b). If for any taxable year, 
beginnig after Dec. 31, 1920, it appears upon 
the production of evidence satisfactory to 


the Commisisoger that any taxpayer has 











sustained a net loss, the amount thereof | has been held by th 

1 ‘ e courts 
shall be deducted from the net income of | 7 ts to mean and 
the taxpayer for the succeeding taxable | 


year, and if such net loss is in excess of 
the net income for such succeeding tax- 
able year, the amount of such excess shall 
be allowed as a deduction in computing 
the net income for the next succeeding 


* = © 


Taxpayer Claims Loss 


| As in Regular Business 


Articla 1601 of Treasury Regulations 
No. 62, reads: 


1601. Net losses, definition and com-j 


putation: The term “net loss” as used in 
the statute means ortly a net loss result- 
ing from the operation during the taxable 


year of any trade or business regularly 
carried on by the taxpayer. Included 
therein are losses from the sale or other 
disposition of real estate, machinery, and 


other capital assets used in the conduct 
of such trade or business. In order to be 


entitled to claim an allowance for a “net 

loss” the taxpayer must have suffered an 

actual net loss in a trade or business dur- 
* 


ing the taxable year * * *, 
_ The words “trade or business” as used 
in the statute in connection with losses 














refer to a regular occupation or calling 
of the taxpayer for the purpose of liveli-|h 
hood or profit. Flint v. Stone Trat¥ 
Co., 220 U. S. 107, 171; AHen v. Com-! 
monwealth, 188 Mass, 59, 74 N. E. 287. 


While it has been recognized and held 


by the courts and by the Board of Tax 
Appeals that a person can be engaged in 


more than one trade or business and that 


it is not necessary that the trade or 


business in which a deduction is sought 


forms a taxpayer’s principal trade or 


business, it is required that his activities 
Shall be such that they may of them- 


selves be regarded as an occupation or 
business. A single isolated activity or 


transaction is not sufficient to constitute 
a business or trade. J.J. Harrington, 1 


B. T. A. 11, Fridolin Pabst, 6 B. T. A. 


843, Harry J. Gutman, 7B. T. A. 500, 


In Mente v. Eisner, 266 Fed. 161, the| 


court said: 


_ We think that the language ‘losses 
incurred in trade’ is correctly construed 


by the Treasury Department as mean-| 


ing in the actual business of the tax- 
payer as distinguished from __ isolated 
















































“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—a 


gainst irritation—against cough 


*In the U.S. Public Health Reports of 1923, Volume 38, Page 1271, we find the following: “Among short men less than 5 feet 
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transactions. If it had been intended to) Weatherford Milling Company w ‘ 7 
permit all losses to be = it Se loss sustained from the ‘operation ws Intangibles Outside State 
ave been easy to say so. Some effect trade or business regularlw earri . © 
must be given to the words ‘in trade.’” | by in? within ihe’ weno the | Are Taxable in Oklahoma 
' Rad plaintiff > ser py bye aside ee statute. @eate of Ciheein 
ollowing his profession as physician an During the year 1920, 3 a f $ 

; a : font 3 920, in hich th ° 
surgeon he was also @ broker and capi- | plaintiff purchased the clenres of the Intangible cote oak a 

ssets, §& ’ 


talist, and that the loss sustained in the Weatherford “ys . : ; 
purchase of the shares of stock in the no other cieseadits Stee a credits, bank deposits, etc, are taxable 


Weatherford Milling Company resulted | stocks and leas c : to residents of Oklahoma although phys- 

trom, is activi in uch ection: lfanctiom. The pum of thm | oni, lectin without, he, Sal ree oe 
ctivities in Stocks peice y, W : ry 

m ot Conti a eat Attorney General F. M. Dudley has ad- | 

Shown to Be Limited (Contivezced on Page 13, Column 2] | vised the county attorney at Tulsa. 


Section 204 (a) and (b) of the reve- ‘ ; S Where a taxpayer lists an inconse- 
nue act of 1921 provides that # loss, in|Connecticut War Veterans (auential amount of personal property 
order to be deductible as a “net’ loss,” ~ ‘ “ under item 46 of the tax return, but fails 
must not only have been incurred from Complain of License Tax to include intangible property shown un- 
the operation of a trade or business, but) der other items, such porperty may be 
from a trade or business regularly car-| State of Connecticut: (listed as omitted personal property by 
ried on by the taxpayer. Hartford, June 18 ‘the tax “ferret,” the opinion ruled. 

Under the rule that a trade or busi-| Veterans of the World War aan y—————————————ooo— 
ness regularly earried on must be held |plaining that authorities in several towns eral Statutes provides that soldiers, sail- 
to mean a vocation and not occasional | of the State have declined to issue ped- ors and marines who were honorably dis- 
or isolated transactions, we are of the |dlers’ licenses to service men without charged from the service are exempt 
opinion the loss sustained by the plain-|payment of a license fee, it was an- from the payment of fees for peddlers’ 
tiff in the transaction involving the pur-|nounced orally at the attorney general’s, licenses in any of the towns of the State, 
chase of the shares of stock in the |office June 16. Section 3020 of the Gen-| it was explained. 
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When tempted to over-imdulge 


“Reach for : 
a Luck 


instead’ 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smmoking. Avoid that future shadow* ’ 
by avoiding over-indulgence, if you would 
maintaim that modern, ever-youth ful 
figure. **Reach fora Lucky instead.” 












Lucky Strike, the finest 


Cigarette you ever 
smoked,:made of the 
finest tobacco—TheCream 
of the Crop—’’IT’S TOAST- 
ED.” Lucky Strike has an 
extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so 
20,679 physicians say 
that Luckies are less 
irritating to your throat. 












““Comingy events 
cast their 
shadows before” 





































TUNE IN 
The Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra, every Saturday 
amd Thursday evening, + 
over N. B,C. networks. 


7 inches in height an excess (in weight) of 20% involves an added mortality of 30% above normal.A 40 % excessadds 80% tothe 


mortality.” We do not represent that smoking Lotey Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of flesh. 


We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. v4 


@ 1930, The American Tobaceo Co., Mire. 
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Labor ; 


Manufacturers 


Railroad Earnings 


On Basis of 


, Bureau of Standards Engin 


Damage to Roads 


eer Develops Plan in Which 


Weight, Distance Traveled and Type of 


Tires Are Chief Factors 


[Continued f 


‘investigations are printed in the May 


issue of “Public Roads,” the official re- | 


search magazine of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture. ; 
Mr. Marvin uses three formulas in 
“which he substitutes certain values which 
have been arrived at after careful in- 


vestigation of relative costs to the State | 


" yesulting from operation of average ve- 
hicles of different gross weights and 
which allow for the relative economic 


and social desirability of the different | 


weights of vehicles as units of trans- 
portation. The first formula is for the 
total of motor vehicle tax payments. 
Subtraction of the annual proceeds of 


the fuel tax gives the amount to be| 


‘collected in registration fees. 
The total tax on a vehicle, he holds, 
‘ should depend on three major factors 
entering into the use of the highways— 
the weight imposed upon the road sur- 
face by the vehicle and its load, the num- 
ber of miles it travels during the taxable 


pexiod, and the type of tire with which, 


the vehicle is equipped. So important in 
the matter of taxation is the gross 
weight of the loaded vehicle that it is 


a primary factor in Mr. Marvin’s for- | 


mulas. His formulas provide a gradual 
and consistent variation in tax through- 
. out the whole range of gross weights. 
As the actual gross weight of a ve- 
» hicle varies with the number of passen- 
gers or the quantity of goods carried 
and also depends on the character of the 
equipment and the amount of fuel, oil 
and water in the tanks, it is necessary 
for the State to designate what the tax- 
able gross weight of any given vehicle 
will be. 


Fuel Tax Inadequate 


For Trucks and Buses 


To distribute taxes fairly not only ac- 
cording to gross weight, but also accord- 
ing to miles traveled, it is most equita- 
ble, Mr. Marvin believes, to collect as 
much of the tax as is reasonable in the 
form of a fuel tax. 

Solid tires are considered more de- 
structive to roads than pneumatics on 
a similar vehicle. Consequently, a 
somewhat higher tax for solid tires is 
justified, Mr. Marvin believes. These 
tires have little effect on fuel consump- 
tion and the difference must be made 

.up in the registration fees. 


a formula which gives a gradually in- 
creasing difference in tax for the heavier 
vehicles, and suggests a higher value for 
the algebraic expression representing 
solid tires than for pneumatic. 

According to the registration fee for- 
mula, the equation determines smail 
fees for light cars, which are taxed 
equitably by the fuel tax alone, and is 
chiefly effective for the heavier trucks 
and buses for which the fuel tax is in- 
adequate. 

Mr. Marvin’s method of tax distribu- 
tion permits a wide range of tax sched- 
ules to take care of the various classes 
of vehicles and is readily adaptable to 
the requirements of any State. 


basic method of rating vehicles or the 
system of collecting fees. He believes 
that for some years to come, the three 
factors—weight, miles traveled, and tire 
type—may be used as the basis for rat- 
ing all vehicles and for determining 
fees in all States. However, it will not 
be reasonable to use the same amounts 
or ranges of fees everywhere and for 
all time. Costs of highway construc- 


tion, the types of road, and the total, 


mileages of roads, vary from State to 
State and from time to time. 
In working out the formulas, Mr. Mar- 


Calendar 
—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


No. 23382.—Highland-Western Glass Com- 
pany, successor to Highland Glass Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as- 
signed for June 25 at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
before Examiners Weéms & Coyle. 

No. 22732.—Granite Manufacturers’ Asso- 

* ciation of Quincy, Mass., et al. v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
assigned for June 25 at Washington be- 
fore Division 2. 

No. 22666.—Schroon Rtver Pulp & Paper 
Co. v. Delaware & Hudson Co., assigned 
for June 25, at Washington, before Divi- 
sion 2. 

No. 22542.—Athol Manufacturing do. v. 
Wharton & Northern Railroad et al., as- 
signed for June 25 at Washington be- 
fore Division 2. 

No. 22820.—Schroon River Pulp & Paper 

: Co. v. Delaware & Hudson Company et 
al., assigned for June 25 at Washington 
before Division 2. 

No. 22516.—Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co. et al. v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway et al., assigned for June 26 at 
Washington before Division 2. 

No. 21122.—Stokely Brothers & Co. v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad et al., assigned 
for June 26 at Washington before Divi- 
sion 2 

No. 23327.—City of Boston 
York Central Railroad et al., assigned 
for June 26, Newark, N. J., before Chair- 
man McManamy and Examiner Steer. 

Finance Docket, No. 3929.—-In re excess in- 
come of the Sioux City Terminal Railway, 
assigned for June 26, at Washington, is 
hereby postponed to a date to be here- 
after fied. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3455 and first and second supplements, 
absorption of icing and reicing charges 
on less-than-carload shipments of dairy 
products and dressed poultry in southern 
classification territory, assigned for June 
26, at Louisville, Ky., before Examiners 
Paulson and Mackey. 

No. 22044.—Montgomery Live Stock Ex- 
change v, Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
et al.; No. 22784.—Bragg, Millsaps & 
Blackwell, Inc., v. Alabama Great South- 
eg Railroad et al., assigned for June 26, 
a? Washineton, before Division 2. 

Investigation 


et al. v. 


and Suspension Docket No. 
3400.—Restricted transit arrangements 
on logs from northwestern and Pacific 
coast points to eastbound transcontinental 
destinations, assigned for June 27, at 
Washington, before Division 2 

No. 23046.—Roland G. Hill et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., 
assigned for June 30, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., before Examiner Koebel. 

No. 22650.—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
v. Missouri Pacific Railroad et al., as- 
signed for June 30, at Memphis, Tenn., | 
before Examiners Paulson and Mackey, 
is canceled. 


For regis- | 
tration fees he considers most equitable | 


The for- | 
mulas may be modified to suit changing | 
conditions, and without alteration of the | 


New | 


rom Page 1.) 


vin has acted on the theory that an! 
equitable tax system is one that will dis- 
tribute the cost among the different 
vehicles in such a manner that each 
vehicle is assessed according to the justi- 
fication for taxing. He believes the 
greatest justification for taxing is to de- 
fray the expenses incurred by the State 
as the result of the operation of motor 
vehicles. The first approximation to an 
equitable system, he assumes, would be 
one which would tax each vehicle in pro- , 
portion as that vehicle is responsible for 
these expenses. 

Taxes snould also be imposed, Mr. 
Marvin says, so that they will penalize, 
wherever possible, those vehicles which 
are inefficient in their use of the high- 
ways or of the Nation’s fuel resources. 
| Each State must determine for itself how 
much it wishes to spend on highways and 
what percentage of this amount should | 
be financed by motor vehicle taxes. 


Inefficient Operation 
Also Would Be Penalized 


The fuel tax possesses several advan- 
tages over registration fees, chief of 
{which is that it automatically taxes a | 
vehicle directly in proportion to the num- | 
ber of miles traveled. It brings more | 
revenue per mile from the heavy truck | 
than it does from the light passenger 
car, and taxes the fully loaded vehicle | 
more than the empty one. The vehicle | 
that is overweight, overpowered, and 
which has an inefficient engine and im- 
properly adjusted carburetor, or exces- | 
| sive friction in any of its parts, pays a} 
| higher tax per mile than the well-de- 
| signed and well-cared-for vehicle of the 
same capacity. 
| At present there is no generally ac- ; 
cepted basis for determining the amounts | 
|of fees for the various classes of vehicles | 
|or for the units within a class, Neither | 
is there any agreement as to how the 
total tax levied by a State should be 
|apportioned between the fuel tax and! 
|registration fees. Each State has se- 
|lected its own method of levying fees | 
| with the result that at the present time 
‘vehicles are rated variously according 
ito chassis weight, unladen weight, ca- 
pacity, gross weight, horsepower, piston 
| displacement, value, tire width, or tire 
type, as well as on several different com- 
binations of two or more of these char- 
acteristics. Some States rate passenger 
cars and trucks on the same basis. All 
States impose fuel taxes of from to 
6 cents a gallon, but there is no consist- 
ent reiation between the amounts of the 
fuel taxes and the amounts of registra- 
| tion fees. 
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Data on Sale of Stock 
Of P.& W. Va. Sought, 


Petition of Nickel Plate and | 
Wheeling Asks Terms of | 


Transfer to Pennroad 


Frank E. Taplin and Henry H. Lee, 
| presidents of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad and the Pennroad Corpo- 
ration, respectively, should be ordered by 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
| disclose the price paid by the Pennroad 
for 222,930 shares of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia stock, counsel for the Nickel 
; Plate and Wheeling & Lake Erie a} 
roads declared June 18 in a joint peti- 
tion to the Commission. 

The petition was filed during the prog- | 
ress of hearings on the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia’s application in Finance | 
Docket No. 6486 to purchase control of | 
| the Wheeling. | 

Both Refuse to Answer 

Both Mr. Taplin and Mr. Lee refused 
to answer the Wheeling’s attorney, An- | 
drew P. Martin, when he asked them to | 
state the price paid by the Pennroad | 
Corporation for the Pittsburgh & West | 
Virginia stock. In view of this refusal, | 
'the joint petition declared, the interven- 
ers request the Commission to order the 
|two rail officials to answer, since the 
matter is directly involved in the deter- 
mination of the affiliation between the 
| Pennroad and the Pittsburgh & West 
| Virginia. Oral argument on the motion 
| before the whole Commission was asked. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad,” said the 
| Joint petition, “is an active competitor 
|of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and 
the principal competitor of the Wheeling 
| & Lake Erie Railway. It is essential 
;that the Wheeling & Lake Erie be as- 
| signed to a system competitive with that 
|of the Pennsylvania Railroad and en- | 
| tirely free from domination or control of 
|the latter or any corporation or inter- 
ests identified therewith. 

“Therefore, one of the principal issues 
lin this proceeding is the inter-system | 
affiliations between the Pennsylvania | 
| Railroad and the applicant, effected | 
|through ownership by the Pennroad | 
| Corporation (which is affiliated with the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad) of about 74 per | 
}cent of the stock of the applicant,” the 
petition declared, 

The petition referred to the testimony 
|of Mr. Frank E. Taplin relative to the 
formation of a Taplin-controlled cor- | 
poration to be organized for the purpose | 
of acquiring control of the Western 
'Maryland, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Wabash and Le- 
high Valley railroads as the initial step 
toward forming the proposed Wabash- 
Seaboard System contemplated by the 
Commission in its final plan. 

Companies Agreed to Sale 

This new company, which according 
to Mr. Taplin is to be formed in the near | 
future with himself at its head, would | 
acquire from the Pennroad Corporation 
the P. & W. Va. stock it now holds, 
and from the. Pennsylvania Company 
the stock of the Wabash and Lehigh Val- 
ley roads it now owns. Mr. Taplin de- 
clared that officials of the two holding 
companies have already advised him that 
they are willing to sell the stock in ques- 
tion as soon a a suitable price is ar- 
ranged therefor. 

In view of this statement, the petition 
declared, the price paid by the Penn- 
road for the P. & W. Va. stock is per- 
tinent. 

Charles F. Taplin, vice president and 
chief counsel of the P. & W. Va., moved 
that in the event the joint petition of 
the objecting interveners is orally ar- 
gued, the motion of his road for dis- 
missal of the Wheeling’s intervening pe- 
tition be argued at the same time. 


| 
} 
| 
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Five Labor Disputes 


Adjusted in Week 


| per week, 


Conciliation Service Reports | 


10 New Cases Submitted 


Ten new labor disputes, half of which | 


were adjusted, were brought before the 


| Department of Labor for settlement dur- 
ing the week ended June 14, according | 
to the Director of the Conciliation Serv- | 


ice, Hugh L. Kerwin. Two old disputes 


the week there were 47 strikes and 27 
controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage awaiting settlement by the 


Department. Following is a list of the | 
Custom Court Rules 


Longshoremen, Lake Charles, La.—Strike | 
pending; union men refused to work with 


new cases: 


nonunion laborers. 

Wolverine Hotel, 
of 304 engineers; 
reported. 

Art Mosaic Tile Co., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Threatened strike of 225 terrazzo helpers; 
pending; dispute relative to working rules. 

Delta Farms, Scapoose, Oreg.- 


Mich.—Lockout 
cause not yet 


Detroit, 
pending; 


Earnings of Steam Railways 


—Contro- ! 


| 





versy with 500 garden laborers; pending; 
objection to Filipino labor. 

Newark Baking Co., Newark, N. J.—Strike 
of seven bakers; wage cut from $50 to $45 


William A. Berbusse Jr. and ;Co., Ine., 
Bronxville, N. Y.—Strike of 91 laborers; ad- 
justed; refused to handle ready mixed con- 
crete; terms arranged by county building 
trades council. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Trenton, N. 
J. 
adjusted; asked $13 per day; returned with- 
out increase at $12 per day. 

Saks Fur Co., Washington, D. 
troversy with 11 fur workers; adjusted; 
satisfactorily adjusted in conference. 

Highway Garage, Terre Haute, Ind,—Con- 


: >| troversy with 75 carpenters and bricklayers; 
were also adjusted, and at the close of | 


adjusted; all union labor employed. 
County Jail, Indianapolis, 
versy with 20 sheet metal 


repairers; ad- 
justed; union labor employed. Bs 


On Curtains and Aprons 


New York, June 18.—The United 
States Customs Court has just ruled that 
certain embroidered net curtains or 
panels, imported by Marshall Field & 
Co,, of Chicago, and taxed by the col- 
lector at the rate of 90 per cent ad val- 


Decreased for Four Months 


Net Operating Income for Period Was $238,500,000 as 
Compared With $353,439,000 Last Year, According 
To Report Issued by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | $1,996,319,769 during the corresponding 
made public on June 18 a report showing | Period in 1929. 


the operating revenues and expenses of 
173 Class I steam railways for the month 


April. 


nues of $1,783,304,189 as compared with 


Average number of miles operated 
Revenues: 

Freight 

Passenger 

Mail 

Express .. 

All other tr 

BOOHMONGR] ooo nanos 

Joint facility—Cr, 

Joint facility—Dr. 


Railway operating MeMBMMBR SO) cna. ah cAeO ce ound 1,783,304,189 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures........eeeeeeeeeeeees 


Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 
zrenipertation 


Miscellaneous operations . 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations.........+eeee++e88 


Railway tax accruals....... 
Uncollectible railway revenues 

Railway operating income.... 
Equipment rents——Dr. 


Joint facility rent—Dr. balance. .......sccsccescecsseces oe 


Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 


Railway operating expenses were 


| placed at $1,386,713,499 during the four- 


(of April and the four months ended with | 
For the four-month period, the! 
railway operating reve-| 


month period as contrasted with $1,475,- 
466,990 during the period the year be- 
fore, while the net railway operating in- 


|come was $238,507,531 as against $353,- 


439,684. The tabulation follows; 


1930 
242,469.73 


1929 
242,261.56 


ee reeeeeccees $1,356,266,039 
253,092,476 

37,076,198 

38,320,706 

58,806,916 

36,675,593 

4,312,041 

1,245,780 


$1,518,946 4 
se8.008us 
39,002,924 


45,876,276 


) 
) 


39,434,211 
4,136,492 
1,281,957 

996,319,769 


237,968,166 
370,218,801 
43,964,409 
654,232,576 
18,374,399 
65,918,576 
3,963,428 

- 1,3886,713,499 
396,590,690 
118,479,946 
361,935 
31,074,209 
8,167,069 


398,647,946 
41,729,566 


64,171,409 


391,842,309 
30,266,280 
8,136,345 
353,439,684 
73.91 


C.—Con- | 


Ind.—Contro- | 


3] 


67,385,456 | 


254,329,935 | 


701,248,380 | 
18,715,810 | 


orem, under paragraph 1430, tariff act | 
of 1922, should have been assessed at} 


only 75 per cent, under the latter part 
(Protest 154018-G- 


| of the paragraph. 
73247.) 

| In another decision, overruling a pro- | 

| test of the Chicago stores, the court 

|rules that certain aprons, cuffs and col-| 

| lars, trimmed with lace around the edges, | 


|composed of embroidered net, were prop- | 


|per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
1430, tariff act of 1922. Claim for duty 
at 75 per cent, under the same para- 
graph, is denied by the court. (Protest 
| 271293-G-75861.) 


| 
‘Bids on Arkansas Bonds 


To Be Received July 9 


1 
| The State note board at a session held | 
at the governor’s office, with Gov. Harvey | 
Parnell presiding, set Wednesday, July 
|9, as a date for receiving bids for the 
‘sale of $18,000,000 worth of State high- 
| way bonds, and adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing securities dealers to bid upon 
three alternate proposals. 

The $18,000,000 issue would provide for 
} continuation of road construction in Ar- 
| kansas for the fiscal year ending Feb. 
| og. 1931. Short-term notes for $9,000,- | 
000 have already been issued, due to 
failure last December to sell the entire 
| long-term issue at a lower interest rate | 
than 5 per cent. 

The board on June 11 authorized the | 
| following alternatives in the sale to be | 
held July 9: To sell the entire $18,000,000 
|long-term issue; or to sell $9,000,000 in 
| bonds and $9,000,000 in short-term notes; | 
jor to call for submission of bids on $9,- 
000,000 in short-term notes, which, if ac- | 
cepted, would complete the $18,000,000 
issue in short-term notes to furnish 
‘money for 1930 construction projects. 


State of Arkansas: | 
Little Rock, June 18. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission ~~ 


| port, 


|}in less than carloads, 


| No. 


| No. 


| oe e 
Rate Decisions 


Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Strike of 75 plumbers and steamfitters; |erly subjected to duty at the rate of 90|on June 18 made public rate decisions 


which are summarized as follows: 


No. 20283.—Arnstein Simon & Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co, et al. Decided June 3, 1930. 

Upon rehearing finding in original re- 
152 I. C. C. 292, affirmed in part. 
Rate on woolen cloth in the original piece, 
from New York, 

. Y., to San Francisco, Calif., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20912 and Related Cases.—lIllinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau v. Alton & Eastern Rail- 
rodd Co. et al. Decided June 6, 1930. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 

from Illinois and Indiana mines to certain 


destinations in southern Wisconsin found | 


unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed. 
Rates to other destinations in Wisconsin 
and to Minnesota destinations found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Illinois mines to Fargo, N. Dak. 
found not unreasonable, and on lump coal 
found not unduly prejudicial. Rates on 
fine coal from the same mines to Fargo 
found unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 

22707.—Astrup Company v. 
& Ohio Railroad Co, et al. 

June 7, 1930. 

Rate on cotton fabrics, in the original 
piece, in bales, in less than carloads, from 
Glen Raven, N. C., to Cleveland, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
dawful. Complaint dismissed. 
22623.—-Eastman Kodak Company 

Central Vermont Railway Co. et al. 

cided June 7, 1930. 

Rate charged on carload shipments of a 
commodity billed as cotton linters from 
Palmertown, Conn., to Rochester, N. Y., 
found not, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 18161 and Related Cases.—Sinclair Oil 


Baltimore 
Decided 


Vv. 


& Gas Company v. Chicago, Rock Island | 


& Gulf Railway Co. et al. 

2, 1930. 

Upon further hearing, method of comput- 
ing distances prescribed in the original re- 
port, 147 I. C. C. 561, modified in the case 
of shipments made over the shortest route 
specifically set forth in the tariff or author- 
ized by carriers or a shorter route, 


Decided June 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No. 23548.—Egbert, Hays, Forbes Co., of 
Goshen, Ind., v. Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem et al. Against the application of sixth- 
class rates on carload shipments of lumber 
from Goshen, Ind., to Allegan, and points 
in Michigan as unjust, unreasonable and 
in violation of the provisions of the fourth 
section. Reparation. 

No. 23549.—H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad et al. Unjust, unreasonable and 
excesive rates on shipments of cotton cloth 


6 or denin, from points of origin in Georgia, 


Alabama, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee on any quantity basis. Also 
as unjustly discriminatory against Kansas 


2, City and preferential of St. Louis, Chicago, 


Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Wis. Ask for the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. | 
| No, 23550.—Skelly Oil Company of Tulsa, | 
'Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe! 


| Railway et al. 


on refined oils and of 23.5 cents on fuel 


and gas oil from Eldorado, Kans., to des- | 


tinations in Missouri as unjust, unreason- 
able and unlawful. Ask cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 23551.—Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., v. Georgia South- 
ern & Florida Railway et al. Against com- 
modity rates of 4242 cents on petroleum, 


| gasoline and refined oil, and 3242 cents on 


petroleum fuel oil, from Jacksonville, Fla., 


{to Nashville, Ga., or a differential of 13% 


cents over the contemporaneous rates to 
Willacoochee, Ga., as unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminatory and preferential of competi- 
tors at Mobile and Pensacola. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 238552.—Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. of 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on petroleum absorption and petro- 
leum lubricating oil from Coffeyville, Kans., 
to Covington,-Okla.. Ask for reparation, 


Ohio, | 


De- | 


Against rates of 29.5 cents | 


Valuation Report 
_ Is Issued Upon 
Virginia Roads 


|R. F. & P. Is Appraised by 
| I. C. C. at $11,784,320 
And Washington South- 
ern at $7,429,680 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
| tomac Railroad, and affiliated companies, 
| have been finally valued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on _ their 
| wholly owned and used properties as of 
| June 30, 1916, it was announced by re- 
port and order June 11 in Valuation 

Docket No. 372 and related cases. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railway was valyed at $11,784420, 
and the Washington Southern Railway, 
| allied with the former road, at $7,429,680. 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
R., F. & P.’s total owned properties was 
| fixed by the Commission at $10,587,132, 
| and less depreciation, at $8,503,523. The 
cost of reproduction new of the rdad‘s 
| total used properties was $10,738,149, 
and less depreciation, $8,619,290. 

An authorized summary of the Com- 
| mission’s report follows in full text: 
Description 6f Properties 
Location and general description of 
| properties.—The railroad of the Rich- 
|mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac — 
| road Company, herein called the carfier, 
|is situated entirely within the State of 
| Virginia. The main line, which is 
| double-track, extends from Richmond to 
| a connection with the Potomac Railroad, 
| lessor of the Washington Southern, at 
|}a point near Quantico, a distance of 
78.882 miles. This line, in conjunction 
| with that of the Washington Southern, 
| with which it is closely allied, forms a 
| direct route between Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D.C. . 

A single-track branch line extends 
from Acca to a point near the center of 
the bridge across the James River, at 
which point connection is made with the 
line of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company. This branch in conjunction 
| with a branch of the Coast Line forms 
}a belt line around the City of Richmond, 
used principally for the interchange of 
| freight. 

The railroad of the Richmond, Freder- 
icskburg & Potomac and the Richmond 
& Petersburg Railroad Connection Com- 
| pany, herein called the Connection Cul. 
|pany, which is leased to and operated 
by the carrier, is a single-track, stand- 
ard-gage, steam railroad, 1.216 miles in 
length, situated entirely within the City 
of Richmond, 

The carrier wholly owns and_ uses 
234.992 miles and jointly owns and uses 
| 1.141 miles of all tracks, and uses but 
does not own 1.216 miles of all tracks. 

Dividends and Equipment. 

Capitalization—The carrier had out- 
standing, on date of valuation, a total 
par value of $8,597,000 in stocks and 
long-term debt, of which $3,600,100 rep- 
resents dividend obligations, $500,400 
guaranteed stock, $1,316,900 common 
stock, and $3,180,000 funded debt. 

Results of corporate operations.—For 
the period from Feb. 14, 1836, to date 
of valuation, the aggregate railway oper- 
ating expenses have been 60.3 per cent 
|of the railway operating revenues. 
| During the period of 10 years ended 
| Dec. 31, 1915, the carrier paid dividends 
of 9 per cent per annum. In addiffion, 
stock dividends of 25 per cent and of 50 
per cent were declared in 1907 and 1916, 
respectively, 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier in road 
;and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$8,920,658.39. If certain readjustments 
were made, this amount would be re- 
duced to $8,747,313.09, of which $461, 

+ 








| 
| 


075.45, less an undetermined portio 
thereof assignable to offsetting items } 
|corded at $631,159.22, represents the par 
value of funded debt and notes payable 
issued, the cash value of which at the 
time of the transaction we are not able 
to report, because it has been impossible 
to obtain the necessary information. 

Washington Southern Status 

The railroad of the Washington South- 
}ern Railway Company, herein called the 
| Washington Southern, is a double-track, 
standard-gage, steam railroad, situated 
jentirely within the State of Virginia. 
|The owned mileage extends from the 
District of Columbia-Virginia boundary 
line at the south side of the Potomac 
River to a point about one-half of a mile 
north of Quantico, a distance of 31.029 
miles. The railroad of the Potomac 
| Railroad Company, herein called the Po- 
tomac Railroad, which is leased to and 
operated by the Washington Southern, 
|extends from the latter point to a point 
about one-half mile south of Quantico, 
where it connects with the railroad of 
the carrier. This line, in conjunction 
with that of the latter, with which it is 
closely allied, forms a direct route be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Washington, 
D. C. Entrance into the latter city is 
by means of trackage rights. 

The Washington Southern owns and 
leases to the Southern Railway Com- 
pany for sole operation 1.637 miles of 
single-track railroad near Alexandria, 
Va. 

Capitalization. — The Washiggton 
Southern has outstanding, on date of 
valuation, a total par value of $8,000,000 
|in capital stock and long-term debt, of ° 
| which $4,000,000 represents capital stock 
j}and $4,000,000 funded debt. 

Results of corporate operations.—For 
the period from Apr. 1, 1890, to date of 
valuation, the aggregate railway oper- 
ating expenses have been 71.9 per cent 
of the railway operating revenues. 

During the period of 10 years from 
1906 to 1915, average dividends of 2.76 
per cent per annum have been declared. 

Original cost to date.—The original 
cost to date of all common-carrier prop- 
\erty of the Washington Southern can 
not be ascertained, as the necessary rec- 
ords are not obtainable. 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
| The investment of the Washington South- 
ern in road and equipment, including 
land, on date of valuation, is stated in 
its books as $8,331,020.80. If certain 
readjustments were made, this amount 
would be reduced to $8,307,075.68, of 
which $2,054,606.43, less an undetermined 
portion thereof assignable to offsetting 
jitems recorded at $447,821.83, represents 
| the par value of securities and other ob- 
|ligations issued or assumed, the money 
| value of which at the time of the trans- 
action we are not able to report, because 
it has been impossible to obtain the 
necessary information, 

The Washington Southern 
owns and uses 137.067 miles 
tracks, owns but does not use 1.637 yl 
of all tracks, and uses but does not owls , 
4,639 miles of all tracks, 
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Are Benefited by 
Week’s Weather 


Temperatures Over North- 
east Quarter of Country 
Were Generally 
Normal Levels 
















































































| The weather during the last week was 
avorable in the grain belt for harvest- 


emperatures over the northeast. quarter 


nal, the Weather Bureau, Department 
if Agriculture, stated June 18 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop con- 
lition 

The drouth in the central and north 
Atlantic States was partly relieved June 
17 by rainfall which varied widely in ad- 
jacent sections, it was stated orally at 
the Bureau’s offices June 18, but more 


rain is needed. The fall at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was 1.65 inches, while at 
Baltimore it was only .56 inch. There 


was also a moderate rainfall in the sec- 
tions of Ohio which have experienced 
severe drouth for several months, it was 
stated orally, and much greater precipi- 
tation is needed there. 


The weekly review follows in full 
text: a 
In vhe Northeast, extending as far 


south as southern Virginia, and in the 
Ohio Valley and all of the Lake region, 
mean temperatures ranged from 3 to 10 
degrees above normal, while in many cen- 
tral portions of the country readings 
were not far from the seasonal average, 
being from 1 to 2 degrees above or be- 
low normal. Except locally, above- 
normal temperatures prevailed also from 
the Plains States westward, the plus de- 
partures ranging from 1 to 11 degrees. 
In most of the Plains region, Missouri 
and Mississippi Valleys, Gulf States, mid- 
dle and southerr Atlantic sections, and 
in the Southeast temperatures were be- 
low normal, the greatest minus depar- 
tures being recorded in southern Texas, 
eastern South Carolina and Georgia, and 
in extreme northeastern Florida where 
they were from 6 to 7 degrees below 
normal, 

Temperatures as low as freezing were 
tions, Sheridan and Yellowstone Park, 
W) %. each having 32 degrees as the low- 
est ‘Wemperature for the week. Other- 
wise, minimum temperatures renee 
from 36 to 40 degrees in northwestern 
Montana and in Idaho to from 70 to 74 
degrees in southern Arizona,’ southern 
Texas, and southeastern Florida. 


Light Rainfall in East 
Rainfall was heavy in the lower Mis- 
souri and central Mississippi 


Southwest. 
reported from the western Ohio Valley, 
but in the eastern part only light show- 
ers occurred, 

Precipitation was also light in most of 


England to southern Georgia. West of 
the Rocky Mountains the weewas gen- 
erally rainless. 

the western Lake region, but in 
Northwest the amounts were light and 
scattered, except locally mostly in cen- 
tral North Dakota. 

Over a large area, comprising the 
Great Plains and many central yalley 
sectioip:, the first part of the week was 
too cool for good crop gfowth but the 
reaction to warmer the latter part caused 
rapid advance of most crops. Droughty 


lower Ohio Valley and many -south-cen- 
tral parts of the country, while the west- 
ern half had practically no rain during 
the week. 

Heavy to excessive rains in the lower 
Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys 
an@ in parts of the Southwest were detri- 
meMtal to outside operations, but in 
parts, especially Missouri, the additional 
moisture was of great benefit, although 
too late to give maximum aid to the 
Winter wheat crop. In some northern 
Mississippi Valley areas excessive rains 
and windstorms caused considerable crop 


injured corn severely in Iowa. 

High temperatures in local areas 
served to intensify the droughty condi- 
tions, especially in Kentucky and central 
California, while high, drying winds were 
reported from many districts of the 
Northwest. Beneficial showers occurred 
in many Atlantic sections, especially the 
Carolinas and some more northern areas. 


Winter Wheat Conditions Favorable 
Small Grains.—Conditions were, in the 
main, fatorable for Winter wheat har- 
vest, which is proceeding as far north as 
central Illinois, southern Indiana, central 
Missouri, and southern Kansas. In Ok- 
lahoma harvest was interrupted by rain, 
but is well along. 

The crop is mostly poor to satisfactory 
in Ohio where it is beginning to ripen 
and some is being cut for hay, while dry- 
ness hastened ripening in Indiana; the 
rains came too late to be of great bene- 
fit in Illinois and eastern Missouri, While 
haryest of Winter wheat has begun in 
souttieastern Kansas, it is expected to 
be general in the next week or two, ex- 





cept in the extreme northwest. The 
Pacific, northwest needs rain, especially 
for thi crop on light soils. 


Much Spring wheat was beaten down 
ty heavy rains in lowa and some suffer- 
ing from dryness was reported from 
northern and western South Dakota, but 
in general the crop was doing well. Only 
poor advance was made in Minnesota, 
while to the westward progress varied 
considerably. Cutting oats is well along 
in the southern States. 

In Ohio oats are heading too short to 
cut locally; heads are well filled in In- 
diana, while the crop improved in Illinois. 
In Iowa oats and barley were beaten 
down by heavy rains. Rain is needed to 
supply irrigation water for rice in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Flax is mostly 
up to good stands and color. 

Corn Crop Clean 


Corn.—Conditions were generally fa- 
vorable for cultivating corn in most sec- 


tions and the erop is generally clean. In 
Iowa considerable corn was seriously 
damaged by rain and hail; progress 


ranges in this State from replanted the 
second time to knee-high, while its con- 
dition is unusually variable, averaging 
less than fair. In the parts of the Ohio 
Valley and in Illinois -vhere rainfall was 
ample, corn made good progress, but the 
crop is deteriorating in central and 
southern Ohio on account of | the 
drought, while in southern Indiana some 
is not yet planted, and rain much 
needed in this section, as well as in cen- 
tra! i. southern Illinois. 

¢ ssouri and Kansas corn is in sat- 
isfactory condition and making good 
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of the country were generally above nor- | 
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paper stock shall be free of duty. The 
Committee took no action. 

President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on June 18, 
soon appoint the United States 
Tariff Commission under the reorganiza- 
tion provided for in the new tariff act. 

Under the provisions of the tariff act, 
the President has 90 days from June 18, 
when the act became etfective, in which 
to name the Tariff Commission. The 
Commission will consist of six members, 
divided equally between the two politi- 
cal parties. 

The Borah resolution for mvestigation 
by the Tariff Commission was introduced 
June 17, but at the request of Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant 
majority leader, it went over a day be- 
cause of the absence of Senator Smoot 


(Rep.), of Utah, Finance Committee 
chairman, When the Idaho Senator 
called up the resolution June 18, Mr. 


Smoot was in his seat, but took no part 
in its consideration. 

At the request of Senator Bingham, 
“bells, wire fencing and wire netting” 
were added to the articles to be the sub- 
ject of investigation. 

By terms ot the resolution, the Com- 
mission will report its findings to the 
Senate. Under the new law, however, 
the ‘Commission will also report its find- 
ings to the President and “it the Com- 
mission finds it shown by the investiga- 
tion that the duties expressly, fixed by 


|statute do not equalize the differences 
in the costs of production of the domes- 


tic article and the like or similar for- 
eign article when produced in the prin- 
cipal competing country, the Commis- 
sion shall specify in its report such in- 
creases or decreases in rates of duty ex- 
pressly fixed by statute (including any 
necessary changes in classification) as 


{it finds shown by the investigation to 


reported from only two first-order sta- | 


1 valleys, | 
while there were heavy local falls in the | 
Moderate amounts were also | 


the Atlantic area, extending from New | 


Heavy rains occurred in | 
the | 


conditions still prevail in the eastern and | 


and property damage, while heavy hail | 


|Grande Valley due to frequent 


be necessary to 
ences.” 

The President may then either velo 
the recommendations, or proclaim them 
as law. 


Inquiry Will Be Made 
By New Commission 


Mr. Borah pointed out that the in- 
quiry to be made will fall under a newly 
created commission, because the new act 
directs the renaming of the Commission 
within 90 days. The Idaho Senator an- 
ticipated that the appointments will be 
made in the Summer recess and will not 
come before the Senate until next 
Winter. 

The text of the resolution, as adopted, 
follows in full: 

“Resolved, that the Tariff Commission 


equalize such _ differ- 


were not included in the paragraph as! 
now written, it is highly desirable to| 
remove any question of doubt, he con-| 
tinued. 

Other witnesses at the tobacco hear- 
ing were Michael J. Flynn, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the Cigar Makers 
International Union and the American 
Wage earners. protective conference; 
and Charles Dushkind, of New York 
City, representing the Tobacco Mer- 
chants Association of the United States. 

Senator Trammell said that under the 
requirement of not less than 3,000 cigars 
in a single package, domestic tobacco 
manufacturers have built up an industry 
which would be injured by the lack of 
a quantity requirement. He said manu- 
facturers, farmers and labor in this coun- 
try would be injuriously affected. 

Representative Watson raised the ques- 
tion whether Congress should set up the 
precedegt of fixing a minimum of im- 
ported articles. Senator Trammell re- 
plied that for 30-odd years there has 
been a tariff-stipulated provision of not 
less than 3,000 cigars in a package. 

Representative Watson said he had 
learned that the government of Cuba 
is not willing te accept the proposed 300 
minimum. He said that in“his district 
100 concerns engaged in hand-making 
of cigars have disappeared because of 
the inroads of machinery. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., ranking minority member 
of the Committee and minority leader 
of the House, recalled that efforts have 
been made for years to repeal the quan- 
tity restriction. He said mail-order 
houses in this country have been trying 
to get this old law repealed. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Il., referred to the old pro- 
vision as a discrimination directly 
against the governmertt of Cuba, singling 
that country out among all with which 
the United States does business. He said 
that American merchants and manufac- 





; turers who have tried to build up a mar-, 


ket in Cuba have felt the Cuban reaction 
on account of this discrimination. 
Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 


| Stockbridge, Mass., said that a bill sim- 


ilar to the pending Hawley resolution 


‘has been reported twice to the House, 


first in January, 1927, in the Sixty-ninth 


| Congress, and Second, in February, 1928, 


is hereby directed to investigate the dif-; 


ferences, in the cost of production be- 
tween the domestic article and foreign 
article and to report upon the earliest 
date practicable upon the following ar- 
ticles: Shoes, both men’s and women’s 
shoes; furniture; bells; wire fencing; 
wire netting; cement; hoes, shovels; 
spades; scoops; forks; rakes, scythes; 
sickles; grass hooks; corn knives; and 
drainage tools. 

“This request is made under and by 
virture of section 336 and the follow- 
ing sections of the new tariff act, passed 
and approved on June 17, 1930.” 


Paragraph Said 
To Contain Error « 


C. V. Maudlin, director of the Bureau 
of Applied Economics, Inc., before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
June 18 pointed out that the new tariff 
law, paragraph 922, in the cotton manu- 
facture schedule, reads: “Rags, includ- 
ing wiping rags, wholly or in chief value 
of cotton, except rags chiefly used in 
paper making, 3 cents a pound.” 

Mr. Maudlin said his proposal was to 
correct an error if this paragraph 
caused by a misunderstanding. Cotton 
rags, he said, are used principally in the 
manufacture of paper and 
machinery, automobiles, furniture, etc. 
The larger and cleaner rags are usually 
used for wiping purposes, and 
smaller rags for paper making purposes, 
he said. i 
for the larger mgs for paper making 
purposes, he continued. In an effort to 
provide language that would make wip- 
ing rags dutiable and rags used in paper 
making free, he said an error had crept 
into the wording. 

“The discussion on the floor of the 
Senate when the paragraph was under 
consideration,” he went on, “showed con- 
clusively that there was no intent to 
place a duty on paper making rags of 
any kind.” 

While it is customs 


possible that a 


court would, on a review of the record, 
rule that the larger paper making rags 





late, though condition and progress are 
fair; while growth was slow on account 
of coolness in South Dakota, the crop 
looks well, and is clean and in excellent 
condition in North Dakota. Corn de- 
teriorated some before the rains came in 
Kentucky, . but in better condition at 
the close of the week; progress on the 
uplands of Tennessee was poor. Rain is 
badly needed for corn in parts of the 
middle Gulf States and in Arkansas, but 
in the Florida -—peninsula heavy 
damaged corn on lowlands. Tassels are 
showing in Oklahoma and Arkansas, and 
garden corn is in roasting-ear stage in 
North Carolina. 
Moisture Needed for Cotton 

Cotton.—Temperatures were rather 
low for good’ growth of cotton in many 
parts -ef the belt, especially in eastern 
sections. Moisture is now greatly 
needed in much of the central area and 
locally elsewhere. 

In Texas the general condition of the 


is 


| Government. 


in the Seventieth Congress. 

Mr. Flynn said that since 1894 there 
have been built up in the United States, 
under the old law limiting single pack- 


ages of cigars to not less than 3,000, 
two industries, the making of cigars, 


and the growing of high grade tobgcco, 
Injury Predicted 
For Cigar Industry 


Mr. Flynn said if the new law is not 
amended it will mean injury to the cigar 
industry and a loss of revenue to the 
He said two industries— 
cigar manufacturing and tobacco grow- 
ing in the United States—grown up un- 
der a law on the statyte books for 34 
years would be wiped out unless the 
present law is corrected. He said he 
favored enactment of the pending reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 371). He predicted 


}unemployment unless the law is cor- 
| rected. 

Representative Esterly (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, discussed details of the 


recent tariff making in the House and 


)the subsequent developments before the 


for wiping | 


the | 


There is an increasing demand | 


ithe witness stand. 


| States?” 


, felt 


rains | 


crop averages only fair, while there was | 


lower Rio 
rains; 
elsewhere advance was fairly good, with 
chopping and cultivating progressing 
well; rain is needed for ieplanting, while 
the crop averages over a week late. 

In Oklahoma the advance of early- 
planted cotton was fairly good, but late- 
planted made only fair growth; plants 
are small and it was too eoo! and wet for 
good growth. Elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi River fair to fairly good 
progress was made, with stands fair to 
very good. In central parts of the belt 
poor to only fair advance was indicated, 
due to coolness and a general lack of 
sufficient moisture; many small plants 
and spotted stands were reported. In 
the more eastern parts of the belt ad- 
vance varied from poor to good; cotton 
is well fruited in southern Georgia, while 
the first bloom was reported from South 


some deterioration in the 


erowth, but in Nebraska it is two weeks | Carolina, two days ahead of normal. 


| cigar. 


tariff bill became law. He expressed 
the opinion that the Cuban cigars will 
not compete with the American 5-cent, 


Answering questions, Mr. Flynn said 
that “you'd be getting the best quality 
of American cigars at 60 or 65 cents 
competing with the same quality from 
Cuba at about 35 cents.” 

“What you are afraid of is the little 
parcels that would evade all duty,” asked 


Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of | 
Iowa. 
“Yes,” replied the witness. 


“Why not then have it not less than 
100 or 200, instead of just 300?” asked 
Mr. Ramseyer. 

“Because making it 300 would sureiy 
make them dutiable.” 

The discussion continued with respect 
to administrative regulations under 
which it was asserted that duty is not 


collected on packages valued or rated 
at less than a dollar: 


General Brown then took 
He said the question 
raised is briefly this: “Will the parceis 
post convention with Cuba be in the 
public interest, notwithstanding any e?- 
fect the present tariff law would have 
on the tobacco industry of the United 
He answered his own question 
in the affirmative. ° 


Postmaster 


Parcel Post Agreement 
With Cuba Lacking 


He said that Cuba has exchanged no 
parcels post with the United States 
though it has with every other civilized 
country. He told of American tourists 
annually going to Cuba, of their hats 
and shoes and other American products 
serving as potential sales promotion for 
American business, but that Cuba has 
the discrimination directed against 
it by the United States in respect to its 
leading industry, cigars and tobacco. 

He said his predecessor, Postmaster 
General Harry S. New, had made deter- 
mined efforts to negotiate a parcels post 
arrangement with Cuba and that finally 
the Post Office Department succeeded in 
getting a temporary parcels post con- 
vention with Cuba, once renewed témpo- 
rarily, but Cuba withdrew because of 
final failure of proposals for repealing 
the discrimination in the United States 
tariff law. 

Today, he said, the only way to send 
goods to Cuba, the things ordinarily | 


|sent by, parcels post in this country, is| 


by paying first-class postage, which has} 
a maximum limitation of 4 pounds and 
6 ounces in the mails. 

The Postmaster General said he had 
recently taken up this matter with the 
Cuban Embassy at Washington and that 
“they felt about the resriction to 300 
cigars in a single package as they felt 
about the 3,000—that it is an embargo 
against them.” 

The adoption of the pending resolution 
(H. J. Res. 371), he said, would prevent 
any parcels post convention with Cuba. 
He said there is no likelihood of any 
cigars coming into thiS country without 
paving duty. 

He said the Post Office Department 
would not consciously do any injustice 
to any industry, that it holds no brief 
for the mail-order houses, but he felt, | 


'race-track and 





Use of Power 
In Homes Said 


To Be Increasing 





. |\Department of Commerce 


Says America Now Leads 
All Nations in Output of 
Current 
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trification and trolley lines showed a de- 
crease of 19,000,000 kilowatt hours, or 
1.3 per cent. 

During the vear 1929, the total num- 
ber of electrified farms in the United 
States increased from 460,000 to 558,000, 
or by 21.5, per cent, the largest annual 
gain so faf recorded. At the end of 1923 
there were only 166,140 farms receiving 
electric service. 

California leads in the number of 
farms supplied with service by the light 
and power companies with a total of 
72,690 at the end of 1929, representing 


an electrification of 53 per cent. New 
York follows with 53.060; Ohio third 
with 38,045; Washington fourth with 
37.813; Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 


Michigan follow in the order named. 
Montana heads the list for the great- 
est percentage increase during the past 
year. On Dec. 31, 1928, this State had 
only 890 electrified farms, which in- 
creased during the year to 1,844, or by 
107.2 per cent. Arizona comes next with 
a percentage increase of 93.1; New 
Hampshire third with 79.1 per cent; Ne- 
braska fourth with 61.5 per cent, and 
South Carolina fifth with 46.5 per cent. 


Lamp Sales Gain 

During 1929 a totak of 344,000,000 
large tungsten filament lamps were sold 
in the United States. This is the great- 
est number of lamps ever sold in any 
one year and represents an increase of 
8.7 per cent over the previous year as 
compared with 3.8 per cent increase of 
1928 over 1927. More than 15,000,000 
carbon lamps were sold during the year, 
as compared with 12,000,000 sold in 1928, 
of which 88 per cent were imported. 

It was explained that these figures 
do not include miniature lamps, such as 
those used in flash lights, automobiles 
and for decorative purposes such as on 
Christmas trees. 
000,000 tungsten filament and 


largest number being for use in automo- 
biles. 

The increasing use of light, not only 
for utilitarian illumination but for deco- 
rative purposes, bringing the archi- 
tectural profession and the electrical in- 
dustry closer together, it was stated. 
Light is being made an integral part of 


is 


modern commercial structures, the archi- | 


tects using it as a means of supplement- 
ing and enhancing other elements in de- 
sign and decoration. 


World Output Cited 


In a number of localities night light- | 


ing of sports, such as tennis, football, 
out-door golf practice 
schools, has been a pronounced success. 
This now makes it 
persons to enjoy a variety of recreations. 
Night attendance figures often are sev- 
eral times those previously obtained at 
daytime events, it was pointed out. 

A recent study shows that the United 
States centributes 41 per cent of the 
total electricity generated by all the 
countries combined. Germany is second, 
with about 11 per cent, Canada third 
with 6, Great Britain fourth, and 
France fifth. The estimated world pro- 
duction of electric power for 1929 was 
300,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, against 
260,000,000,000 in 1928 and 230,000,- 
000,000 in 1927, 


bacco would profit by a parcels post and 
he thought the effect on the tobacco in- 
dustry would be negligible. 

He read a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, writ- 
ten when a similar proposal was up in 
Congress, in support of his position. 


Would Collect Duty 
On Small Packages 


Chairman Hawley asked if he meant 
that in no event will packages even as 


small as 5, 10 or 15 cigars, come in with- | 


out paying duty. Mr. Brown replied 


that the Secretary of the Treasury said | 


that the duty will be collected, and that 
he, the Postmaster General, is proposing 
to negotiate a parcels post treaty with 
Cuba, in which will be a provision for 
duty on these small quantities of cigars, 
perhaps to be carried out by affixing 
stamps in advance in Cuba. He ex- 
plained that the Post Office Department 
has representatives in Cuba. 

“You will not negotiate a treaty with- 
out having in it such a provision?” 
asked Chairman Hawley. 

“I will not,” replied the Postmaster 


|General, adding “by no subterfuge shall 


any cigars come in from Cuba without 
paying duty.” 

Postmaster General Brown expressed 
the view that the law as changed by the 
new tariff act will not materially affect 
the .consumption of cigars in this coun- 
try. He said there is a very small par- 
cels post business in cigars in this coun- 
try and efforts of mail-order houses 
along that line had not been very suc- 
cessful. The reason he suggested, 
that the habit of smokers to go to 
their particular dealers or salesmen for 
the cigars they want. 

Mr. Brown said this Government 
anxious to build up happy relations with 
Cuba. Mr. Hawley said that in view 
of his statement that no convention will 
be entered into without providing that 
a duty shall be maintained on any entry 
of cigars, irrespective of quantity, there 
is no further need of hearing on the 
subject. 

Charles Dushkind, of New York, who 
has heretofore appeared before the Com- 
mittee, also testified on the subject. He 
said the removal of the restriction on 
packages would make it possible to bring 
into the United States, 100 at a time, 
from Cuba, with direct dealings between 
Gban manufacturers and American 
consumers and enabling Cuba to build 
up a big parcels post business in the 
United States, with a substantial margin 


1s 


is 


of profit against the American pre@ducers. | 


Change in Tariff Rate 
On Buttons Is Proposed 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 18 introduced in 
the House a resolution (H. J. Res. 377) 
proposing to amend the tariff act of 1930 
relative to the duty on certain buttons. 
Mr. Celler’s resolution follows in full 
text: 

Resolved, etc., that paragraph 1510 of 


Of these, nearly 260,- | 
19,000,- | 
000 carbon filament lamps were sold, the | 


possible for many | 
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or Statistics Also Shows De- 


cided Drop Below Figures for May, 1929; 


Wholesale prices in May showed de- 


elines in all major commodity groups} ward, with cotton goods, silk and rayon, | 
under May of the preceding year, and| woolen and worsted goods, and other | 


|there was a “pronounced drop” in the | 
| general level as compared with April of | 
| 1930, according to a statement of the 


on June 18 by the Department of Labor. 
The statement follows in full text: t 


A pronounced drop in the general level | 
of wholesale prices from April to May | 
is shown by information collected in 
leading markets of the country by the| 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Unite 
States Department of Labor. The Bu- 
reau’s weighted index number, based on 
average prices in 1926 as 100, stands at 
89.1 for May compared with 90.7 
for April, a decrease of 1% per cent. | 
Compared with May, 1929 


number of 95.8, a decrease of 7 per cent| materials, and others sharing in the price | specify seven 


is shown. Based on these figures the} 
purchasing power-of the 1926 dollar was 
$1.044 in May, 1929, and $1.122 in May, 
1930. 


| 
j 


Farm Products Show 
Three Per Cent Decrease 

| 

Farm products as a whole decreased | 

nearly 8 per cent in average price from 

April to May, due to declines in grains, 

beef steers, sheep, poultry, eggs, flax- | 





| somewhat lower, 


Farm Products Decrease 


Textile products were sligtly down-.| 


textile products all participating in the 


decline. | 
. d Fuel and lighting materials showed | 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, made public} only a minor change, decreases in an- | 


thracite coal being offset by increases | 
in gasoline and other petroleum prod- | 
ucts. 

Metals and metal products averaged 
with minor decreases 
shown for iron and steel and decided | 


ing copper, silver, tin, and zinc. 
Increases Shown in | 


| 
Only 55 Price Series | 


Building materials also averaged 


with an index | Jower than in April, lumber, brick, paint | 


decline. 
Chemicals and drugs, including fer- 
tilizer materials and mixed fertilizers, 


| : : . sot 
| were lower than in April, while house- 


furnishing goods showed no change. In 


ae ie | 
the group of miscellaneous commodities, | 


prices of cattle feed were considerably 
lower, while paper and pulp and rubber 
also showed declines. 

Decreases from April levels were 
shown for the three large groups of raw 
materials, semimanufactured articles, 
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Trade Complaint 


Industry Dropped 


Charge of Unfair Practices 
Withdrawn by Trade Com- 
mission for Lack of Juris- 
diction 








Granting the prayer of the respondents 
in the case of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. The Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, which was charged with circulat- 
ing statements disparaging to the vibro- 


dj decreases for nonferrous metals, includ- lithic method of constructing highways, 
i {the Federal Trade Commission has dis- 


| missed its complaint issued July 19, 19228, 


against the association because of lack 
of jurisdiction, it was announced June 


| 18 by the Commission, 
Charges contained in the complaint 
methods of circulating 


| publicity which, the Commission hele, 
had an unfair effect on the business of 
{the American Vibrolithic Corp. 


Membership of Association 
The association, the Commission's an- 
|nouncement pointed out, is composed of 
'“close to 100 manufacturers who make 
{and sell about 95 per cent of the cement 
| produced in this country,” and its mem- 
| bership includes, according to the com- 
|plaint, the Atlas Portland Cement Co 


Alfalfa and| and finished products, while nonagricul-| of New York, the Alpha Portland Ce- 
and| tural commodities and the group of all) ment Co. of Pennsylvania, and the Con- 


oranges, on the other hand, were some-| commodities other than farm products | solidated Cement Co. of Chicago. 


seed, potatoes, and wool. 

timothy hay, lemons, onions, 

what higher than in April. Prices for 
the month averaged 9 per cent below | 


those of May, 1929. 

Foods declined 254 per cent from the | 
April level, with decreases for butter, | 
\coffee, flour, cornmeal and sugar. For | 
\this group, also, prices were appreciably 
{lower than in the corresponding month | 
lof last vear. 

Prices of hides and leather products | 
were practically unchanged from those! 
of the month before, with hides and| 
skins slightly higher and leather slightly | 
lower. 
showed no changes of consequence. | 
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Finished products ee seis 
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*Data not yet available. 


State Regulation 
aii 


Public Utilities 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut Co, has been authorized 
by the public utilties commission to dis- 
continue street railway service in the City 
of Middletown and the towns of Rocky 
Hill, Wethersfield and Cromwell, and to 
operate motor buses between Hartford and 
Middletown, through the three towns. 

New Hampshire 

Campton Electric Light Co. has been au- 
thorized by the public service commission 
to render service in a portion of the town 
of Thornton. 

Louis E. Wyman of Manchester has been 
employed as special counsel by the public 
service commission in the investigation to 
be conducted by the commission into the 
financial and operating structure of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. and afilliated 
utilities. 





, 


New Jersey 

Jersey City-Nutley Bus Co, has been or- 
dered by the board of public utility com- 
missioners to stop carrying passengers be- 
tween Nutley and Belleville and between 
Kearney and North Arlington unless and 
until municipal consents are obtained. 
Complaint had been filed by Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport. 

Public Service Coordinated Transport 
was authorized to operate three additional 
buses between New Brunswick and Free- 
hold. Objections of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were overruled, 

J. Russell Zimmerman 
thority to carry intrastate passengers be- 
tween Barrington and Camden on eight 
buses operated for interstate business be- 


was denied au- 






June 17, 1930, be, and it is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows to wit: 

Par. 1510, buttons commonly known as 
‘agate buttons, and buttons made in imi- 
tation of or similar to pearl or shell 
buttons (except buttons commonly known 
as roman pearl! buttons, and fancy but- 
tons with a fish scale, or similar to a 
fish scale, finish) 14% cents per line per 
gross and 25 per centum ad valorem; 
parts of buttons and button molds or 
blanks, finished or unfinished, not spe- 
cially provided for, and al] collar and 
cuff buttons and studs composed wholly 
of bone, mother of pearl, ivory, vegetable 
ivory, or material commonly known as 
agate, and buttons not specially provided 





|he added, that all industries except to-'the “tariff act of 1930,” as approved for, 45 per centum ad valorem, 





and foods also declined. ; 
Of the 550 commodities or price series, 


|for which comparable information for | concrete 


April and May was collected, increases 
were shown in 55 instances and decreases 
in 214 instances. In 281 instances no 
change in price was reported. 
Comparing prices in May with those 
of a year ago, as measured by changes 
in the index numbers, it is seen that 
decreases have taken place in all major 
groups of commodities, such decreases 
ranging from one-half of 1 per cent in 


Shoes and other Jeather goods|the case of housefurnishing goods to} 


over 10 per cent in the case of textile 
products. 


+ 
roups and of commodities (1926 equal 100). | 


», shown in last column: 


May, 1929 April, 1930 May,1930 Dollar 
















pear 95.8 90.7 89.1 $1.122 
aire ela 102.2 95.8 93.0 1.075 | 
oceans RR.2 4.1 R2.1 1.218 
annus 110.0 96.9 1.073 
101.7 99.0 1.036 | 
97.7 94.6 1.087 
om 104.5 1.081 
111.5 YR7 
86.6 7 1.150 
ee 106.8 nd 75 
whe ieetk 104.7 8 1.033 
119.7 a 160 
. 106.2 3.8 964 
ere y 104.9 | 950 
. 842 5.5 1.182 
omene « 99.7 A 1.108 
eoece - 80.9 0 1.422 
cecces 98.7 4 1.125 
a velasate R1.1 3 : 1.387 
erry 81.1 779 8. 1.282 
87.4 90.2 86.9 1.151 
89.2 88.4 88.4 1.131 
84.7 84.2 84.0 1.190 | 
93.4 94.9 oh 
ceneres 72.5 65.6 66.5 1.504 
une 105.2 98.8 ; 1.0383 
enaes 98.4 93.8 + 1.076 
104.9 90.5 6 1.241 
planets 98.3 95.0 95.0 1.058 
112.2 106.8 106.8 936 
985 98.4 98.4 1.016 
ares 96.8 ° 94.7 92.9 1.076 
94.6 91.8 89.7 1.115 
92.4 RRA R64 1.157 
94.6 92.7 92.7 1.079 
99.6 91.9 v1.0 1,088 
85.7 91.4 89. 1.122 
Wes eas 106.3 982 
Baal 94.2 1.112 
99.4 ¢ 1.049 
veoh ele 705 1.475 
tay 94.1 1.156 
Sabin 96.7 1.068 | 
96.7 1.040 | 
95.0 1.035 
Saas 97.8 1.044 
79.6 1.290 
101.6 007 
caeene RR 1.168 
44.9 3.425 | 
56.3 1.835 | 
106.6 927 
. 95.3 1,139 
95.1 1.196 | 
daa 96.4 1.099 
94.1 1.135 
Os sic. Bee 1.143 | 








| tween Barrington and Philadelphia. The 
petitioner operates two intrastate buses and 
objections to an increase in the local serv- 
ice were made by the Public Service In- 
verstate Transportation Co. 
New York 
publie service and transit commis- 
sions have denied petitions of the Long 
Island Railroad Co. for a rehearing upon 
an order providing for the operation of 15- 
car trains on the electrified section of its 
roud outside the City of New York, length- 
}ening of platforms to accommodate such 
trains, changing of equipment, ete., dou- 
| ble tracking of a section of main line and 
electrifying another ‘section, 
9hioe 


Lorain Telephone Co, has applied to the 
public utilities commission for authority 
to buy Henrietta” Rural Telephone Co, and 
Riverside Telephone Co. 

Kentucky-Ohio Stages, Inc., of Columbus, 
|applied for authority to operate buses be- 
tween Hillsboro and the Ohio-Kentucky 
line at Aberdeen, via Winchester and West 
Union 

John J 
for permission 
Fernbank and 
North Bend 


The 


Drummy, of Cincinnati, applied 
to operate buses between 
Cleves, via Addyston and 


W.N. Lindsey, of Cincinnati, was granted 
permission to extend his Bryan-Defiance 
bus line from Defiance to Van Wert, 

Toledo Edison Co. applied for authority 


to issue $2,530,700 of 5 per cent bonds due | 


in 1947 and sell them at 90, and to issue 
$1,597,200 of 5 per cent preferred stock 
and sell it at &5, the proceeds to be applied 
to reimbursement of its treasury for $3.- 
660,836 uncapitalized expenditures as of 
Apr. 30, 1930 

New York Central Railroad has been or- 
dered by the commission, on complaint of 
the American Aggregates Corp., to make 
effective by June 30 lower rates on sand, 
gravel, etc., carloads, between Columbus 
jand West Columbus. 

Lake Erie Public Service Co., 
| ledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway Co. 
electric light and power business in Seneca, 
Wood and Lucas Counties for $311,612, and 
to issue + 2 shares of common stock, $100 
par value 

Buckeye Service, Inc., a new corporation 
|formed to operate telephone plants, 
applied for authority to issue five shares 
lof stock to qualify directors. 

Applications have been filed by five con- 
cerns for authority to engage in the trans- 
portation of motion picture films, acces- 
sories and supplies in connection with mo- 
Cleveland 





tion picture theaters between ja 
}and about 125 other cities and towns, The 
were filed by Theater Transit 


applications 
| Co. of Toledo; L. C. Cross, 428 Film Bldg., 
| Cleveland; Film Transit Co., 426 Film Bldg., 
| Cleveland; E. S, Johnson, 428 Film i 
Cleveland, and Henry B. Solomon, 428 Film 
| Bldg., Cleveland, 


of Cleve- | 
»| land, was authorized to purchase from To- 
its 


has | 


Bldg.., | 


Observing that one of the principal 
luses of cement is in the construction of 
highways, the Commission’s 
|complaint charged that competition for 
contracts in this field is keen, and a 
large part of the respondent’s activities 
is promoting the construction of con- 
jcrete roads, as well as aiding its mem- 
bers in securing outlets for their prod- 
j ucts. 
Vibrolithic Process» 

The American Vibrolithic Corp., ac- 
cording to the complaint, is the licensee 
under patents covering certain methods 
of constructing roads. This method was 
|described as consisting of “spreading 
j over the bed of concrete, while fresh and 
| before it has set, a layer of broken stone, 
and placing over that planks laid a half 
inch apart, and driving over the plat- 
form thus formed a heavy machine which 
delivers rapid, powerful downward blows 
on the surface of the planks as it passes.” 

The formula recommended in connec- 
tion with this process requires less ce- 
ment, according to the complaint, “esti- 
mated as several thousand barrels per 
jmile of road.” Agents of the respondent 
corporation, the complaint charged, had 
been provided with printed matter de- 
|signed to promote adoption and con- 
lstruction of concrete roads generally 
land “especially of a type other than that 
{produced by the methods controlled by 
\the American Vibrolithic Corp. and dis- 

paraging the merits of the Vibrolithic 
| type.” 





Complaint Withdrawn 


| The full text of the Commission's an- 
|nouncement follows: 

| Because of lack of jurisdiction the 
| Federal Trade Commission has dismissed 
\its complaint charging the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, its board of directors, 
officers and members with practicing un- 
|fair methods of competition. 

It had been charged that this associa- 
tion, composed of close to 100 manufac- 
| turers who make and sell about 95 per 
‘cent of the cement produced in this coun- 
try, circulated statements disparaging 
to the vibrolithic method of road con- 
struction. 

The association has its headquarters 
in Chicago. 





‘Independent Grocer Pays 
9.66 Cents for Deliveries 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

'that the delivery expense per order was 
18.82 cents. The average value of the 
delivered order for this store was $3.08. 
The percentage delivery expense to de- 
livered sales was 6.11 per cent. 

Seven other stores in the same city do- 
ing a total business of $431,462.38 spent 
$13,230.28 for delivery expenses. It cost 
these stores slightly more than six cents 
on an average to deliver an order, the 
average delivery sale being $1.36, ac- 
cording to the study. 

It was found that the amount charged 
to delivery services for these stores was 
shared as follows: Wages, 46.7 per cent; 
gasoline and oil, 20.7 per cent; supplies 
and repairs, 11.4 per cent; taxes, li- 
|censes and insurance, 4.6 per cent; de- 
|preciation, 13.4 per cent; and interest, 
3.2 per cent. 

Detailed figures for one week as ap- 
plied to one store revealed that 37.9 per 
cent of the orders and 56.4 per cent of 
the week’s volume of sales occurred on 
Friday and Saturday. Friday’s business 
carried an average order value of $1.21 
and Saturday, $2.73. The average was 
$1.47 and it cost this merchant 7.82 cents 
per order to deliver, according to the 
study. 





| 





Growth: 





.... Sales of electricity 
by all companies in the 
National Electric Group 
increased 16% in 1929 
.... Sales of gas in- 
creased 9%. 


| 


These figures are an ine 
dex of steady growth 
both by the companies, 
and the 2015 communi- 
ties which they serve 
| in 15 states, ... from 
Maine to Florido. 


| 


—ss 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY... 


57 William Street, New York 
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Federal Finance 


Muscle Shoals 


Action at Present 


Session Is Urged 


Four Senators Speak on 
Need for Legislation to 
Determine Disposition of 
Power Plant 

Need for the passage of Muscle Shoals 


legislation at the present session of Con- 
gress was asserted in the Senate June 


18 by Senators Norris (Rep.), of Ne-! 


braska; Black (Dem.), of Alabama; Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

. Questioned by Senator Black as 
whether anything was to be done by the 
conferees this session on the bill relating 
to Muscle Shoals, Senator 
(Rep.), of Oregon, chairman of the con- 
ferees, stated that an agreement could 
not be reached at the present time and 
that a conference would be held “early 
next session.” 

“Bringing before the Senate press re- 
ports that Samuel Insull, public utilities 
official, had requested the Ambassador 
to Germany, Frederick M. Sackett, to 
withhold a speech criticizing the power 
interests, Senator Norri§ demanded 
whether the Senate is willing to submit 
on the question of Muscle Shoals to “this 


power trust,” whether it will hold up, 
the | 


legislation on Muscle Shoals so 

“power trust can grab it,” whether it 

“will yield to the demands of that trust.” 
Administration Blamed 

Charging that the present Administra- 
tion is “permitting power at Muscle 
Shoals to be wasted and money that 
could be received is not being received,” 
Senator Black asserted that the respon- 
sibility for no legislation, if none is 
enacted this session relating to Muscle 
Shoals, rests with the Administration. 

“This thing can be settled,” declared 
Senator Black. “If Congress wanted to 
do its duty, if the Administration wanted 
Congress to do its duty, it would have 
something done this session.” He de- 
clared further that “the blame rests 
upon the present Republican Administra- 
tion.” 

Stating that Muscle Shoals legislation 
has been before Congress for 10 years, 
Senator Robinson told the Senate that 
he thought “there ought to be a compro- 
mise and legislation ought to be passed 
this session.” 

“The responsibility for no Muscle 
Shoals legislation at this session rests on 


the shoulders of the President,” declared | 


Senator McKellar. He asserted further 
that if present legislation is sent to the 
President he will not approve it. 
Dispatches on Speech Incident 
Senator Norris read to the Senate 
press accounts announcing that Ambas- 
sador Sackett would not deliver his 
speech because he had been requested by 
Mr. Insull not to do so. He read further 
accounts stating that Mr. Sackett would 
give the speech “despite objections by 
Mr. Insull.” The speech, he pointed out, 
was one to be given before the world 
ypower conference in Berlin. He stated 
that this conference is “under the con- 
trol of the same men in the United 
States who control our power properties 
from Boulder Dam to Muscle Shoals.” 
Dispatches announcing that the speech 
would be withheld were “given world- 
wide publicity,” Mr. Norris said. “When 


they were circulated, there was an im- |} 


mediate revulsion of feeling and the 


power trust officials felt they had gone | 


too far.” Following this, the ambassa- 


dor announced that he would give his | 


speech, said the Nebraska Senator. 


Stating that Mr. Insull represents a | 


power trust that has been “creeping and 
crawling stealthily and_ silently into 
every avenue to build up public senti- 
ment in favor of their proposition and to 
levy their tribute on the American peo- 
ple,’ Senator Norris said, “this same 
man is now in Berlin, where his activ- 
ities have expanded to take in the whole 
world. He approaches the American 
Ambassador and tells him what he can- 
not say.” 
Power Wasted, Is Charge 

The news articles which the Nebraska 
Senator read pointed out that the speech 
of Mr. Sackett criticized the power in- 
dustry on the ground that the sale price 
of its commodity was about 15 times the 
aetual cost of production. 

At the instance of Senator Black a 
telegram from the municipality of Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., was read which stated that 
the municipality had applied to the Sec- 
retary of War for surplus power from 
the Wilson Dam at the Muscle Shoals 
project, that the application had been 
pending for several years and that noth- 
ing had been done. 

Senator Black explained that about 
one-fifth of the power is used by the 


Alabama Power Company and that the | 


remainder goes to waste. The appli- 
cation of the municipality for this power, 
for which 


to | 


McNary | 


it has agreed>to pay even | 
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Branch. Banking 


Branch Banking in Limited 
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Gov 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the ninth Federal reserve district have | 
made important contributions. The Sen- | 
ate Committee also has plans for hear- | 
ings. | 

At the outset of a discussion concern- | 
ing the shifting forms of banking organ- | 
ization, one is prone to ask what forces 
are bringing them about. Two causes 
stand out as the most important factors: 
On the one hand, the large volume of bank 
failures that has occurred in recent years, 
and, on the other hand, changes in eco- 
nomic and social conditions, which have 
made a readjustment of banking organ- 
ization and practice inevitable. 

This country of great distances, altered 
in the course-of a few hundred years 
from virgin resourées to a high state of 
civilization and complexity of industrial 
organization, has flourished under a sys- | 
tem of unit banks. Unit banking. has | 
been the natural complement of the indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise which has 
so rapidly brought the United States to 
the first rank of economic powers. I 
cannot say too much concerning my re- 
spect for the contributions of the unit | 
banker to this development. All my} 
sympathies are with him. As you know, 
I have been one of them myself. And 
|notwithstanding all of the rapid altera- 
|tion in the environment about us in gen- 
eral and of the evolution of business 
‘forms in particular, the unit banker still | 
has his place and service to perform; 
he will have it for a long time to come; 
jand I, for one, can see no reason why he | 
|should not always be an important part 
{of our banking system. 
| 


| Five Thousand Banks 


| Close Doors in Nine Years 


| However, some unpleasant facts must | 
|be faced with respect to the appalling | 
;number of bank failures recorded in va- 
rious parts of the country during recent 
| years. This record has been so dolefully 
| recited, and so often of late, that I hesi- 
|tate to discuss it again, but it cannot be 
| passed over altogether, since it consti- 
| tutes the background of the picture. 

| During the nine-year period prior to} 
{June 30, 1929, about 5,000 banks closed | 
|their doors in the United States, tying | 
lup deposits in the neighborhood of | 
| $1,500,000,000. This is at the rate of| 
more than 500 banks per year and repre- 
sents in the aggregate about one-sixth | 
of the banks that were in existence at| 
the beginning of the period. 

Altogether these failures have been! 
rather widely dispersed, yet concentra- | 
|tion in ruyal sections is clearly distin- | 
guishable. You, here in the Northwest, | 
have suffered especially because of agri- 
cultural conditions that developed with 
the postwar period, and no necessity ex- | 
ists to rehearse before this audience the! 
| disaster involved in the closing of bank | 
jafter bank in any area, the immense 
| amount off personal hardship suffered by 
the individual depositor because of the 
loss of savings accumlated over years of 
toil and thrift, the lack of confidence and 
business stagnation which follows in 
the wake of wholesale bank closings. 

In this history of suspensions, it is a 
|remarkable thing that no important fail- 
ures among banks in the larger cities 
have occurred, while in seven agricul- 
tural States 40 per cent of all the banks 
in existence in 1920 have failed. While 
the depositor in the large city banks has 
|been amply protected, the depositor in 





| 


|the small country bank has suffered se- 
verely. This is not a situation which 
can be viewed with equanimity, but cries | 
aloud for our best constructive thought 
and effort in order that it may never 
happen again. 


Unit Banking Failures 


In Small Communities 


In approaching the problem, I repeat, 
we should try to preserve an open mind. 
We cannot escape the fact, however, that 
in certain localities the unit system of 
banking has'broken down. Whether we | 
can repair the old or erect a new unit 
banking system that gives satisfactory 
assurance of not repeating the misfor- | 
tunes of the past, that, gentlemen, is 
one of the serious questions to which we 
must try to find an answer. On the 
other hand, if as a result of our investi- 
|gation and thought we should conclude 
{that practical considerations force us to 
|some compromise with our sympathies, 
| I hope we shall be able to face the facts 
| with courage and the determination to 
|make such concessions ag promise fruit- 
|ful results. 
| I turn now to other factors which I! 








more than the Alabama Power Company, | 


is objected to by the private companies 


for fear that a precedent will be set up | 


of selling this power to other than pri- 
vate interests, he said. 

«Not to sell this power, said Senator 
Black, “is a plain wasting and a plain 


squandering of money that should go to | 


ople.” 

Full Conference Suggested 
‘Suggestion of the possibility of an 
agreement on legislation regarding the 
Muscle Shoals project if all interested 
parties were brought together for a 
frank discussion of the subject was 
made to President Hoover on June 18 
by Representative Oliver (Dem.), 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., who called at 
White House. 

“T told the President,” 
sentative Oliver, “that I 
would be desirable if all 
parties in Muscle Shoals 


the pe 


the 


said 
thought 
interested 
legislation 


could consider some plan looking to the | 


disposition of the Muscle Shoals project. 
I informed him I thought the situation 
presented now a real opportunity when 
all parties could reach an agreement, 
and that the Senate and House had al- 
ready expressed itself on the two bills 
providing for disposition of the project. 
Ijalso told the President that I believed 
there was a possibility of an agreement 


if all parties could discuss the subject | 


very frankly.” 


Changes in Status 
-—of— 
State Banks 


Minnesota 


Minnesota: A. J. Veigel. banking commis- 
‘sioner, has announced: 
Security State Bank, Hitterdal, closed. 


of | 


Repre- | 
it | 


VALUE AGGREGATES 
IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Farm Products 
& their Manufactures 





| istics, 


'the failed banks having been capitalized | 
|at less than $50,000; 88 per cent at less 
| than $100,000. 


| becoming increasingly difficult for the 


| red. 
{is constantly under the temptation to| 


‘are others. 


|}some 50 per cent in five years. 


|some of our strongest institutions, since 


;many years something of chain bank- 


|ing has been confined to a few brief | 


General Prices Since 1922 


B.L.S. Index- All Commodities 


Mineral and Forest Products 
& their Manufactures 


believe are forcing us just as certainly, 


whether we will or not, to a serious re-| 


examination of our banking traditions. | Pared with 162,300,000 on Juhe 5. 


Rapidity of personal transportation, easy 
communication by the telephone, the 


Form Favored by M.. Young 


ernor of Federal Reserve Board Declares in St. Paul 
Address That Readjustment of National 
Structure Is Necessary . 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase in Week 


totaled 229,000,000 taels, of whic 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for June 5 were 
227,300,000 taels, and 120,000,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 


| 113,100,000 taels on June 13, as compared 


a. 6 . . | 
spirit of the times with respect to larg?! 
scale organization and the branch sys- | 


tem in business in general have brought 


community. 


activity has had a 


these communities and has endangered | 
some of the institutions and character- | 


such as independence, 
we have rightly taken pride. 
That a_ small 


in which} 


community must be! 


served under a unit banking system by a | 


|small bank is a self-evident fact, for 


such a community cannot profitably sup- 


port a large one. We have today in this | 


| country about 25,000 incorporated banks, 


four-fifths of which are located in towns 
of 10,000 population or less, and the 
average capital of these 20,000 banks 
serving the small communities is about 
$44,000. I have already recited that 
banks in this class contributed largely | 
to the record of failures, 71 per cent of | 


Small Banks Have 
Many Depositors 


In many small communities the bank- 
ing business is drying up so that it is 


small bank. to make a profit, and no 
bank can exist for long when it is in the 
The management of such a bank 


take greater and greater risks in order 
to show better earnings, with the result 
that disaster follows in most cases. 
Nowadays, the automobile takes the 
bank depositor to a larger town than he | 
used to frequent, and he goes there be- 
cause there are bigger movie shows, and 
because there are more shops with a 
wider variety of goods from which he 
may choose in shopping. Once a patron 
of the larger ‘place, nothing is more 
natural than that he should find it con- | 





many differences in our habits of living | Week. The undertone has been 


| and especially in the position of the small | with less fluctuations than usual. 
Progress in many lines of | 


serious effect on| 


with 111,400,000 taels on June 5. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on June 12 was 162,000,Q00, as com- 


The market opened on June 10 at 38 
cents per Shanghai tael, telegraphic 
transfers on New York, and reached 39 
on June 11, dropping to 37% on June 12, 
which rate was maintained to end of 
steady 

The 
market on June 14 was easier, due to 
slight merchant demand. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


eee a 


having some of the best examples of it, 
are quite familiar with the arrangement 
of associating several banks in a group 
through the medium of concentrating 
the ownership of the stock in a holding 


| company. 


The latest figures show nearly 300 


| different chains or groups in the coun- 


| try, 
| with total loans and investments of $11,- 
| 000,000,000. 


embracing more than 2,100 banks 
Many banks in chains and 
groups also have branches, so there is 
more than a little overlapping; and fur- 
thermore, among the banks with branches 
are counted all the banks, including the 
greatest metropolitan banks, which may 
have only one or a few tellers’ windows 
in their home city. 


ganizations, therefore, exaggerates some- 


|what the extent of the development. 


Nevertheless. it has reached important 


|aggregates, however measured, and we 


realize that we face a condition and not 


|a theory. 


You, bankers of this district, know 


| precisely the whys and wherefores of 


this movement, and the country over, 
the reasons that have brought it about 
are much the same. An association of 
banking offices spread over a wide area 
furnishes a diversity of assets and risk 
that makes for stability. Head offices in 
large cities can contribute experienced 
trained banking management to the 


smaller offices and ‘can give them invest- | 
{ment and fiduciary services of unusual 
quality. 
|be a vroup or branch system, can cut | 


The arrangement, whether it 


down the overhead of the smaller office 


venient to do his banking business there | anq put it more nearly on a profitable 
also, so his account is moved from the! pasis, 


small bank to the larger one and the} 
small banker loses deposits. 

That is one aspect of the matter; there | 
In the past the small com- | 
munity had its local grocers, its local 
public utility, its local factory, but to- 
day the unit grocer is being displaced 
by a chain store; the utility belongs to | 
a great holding company; and the fac- | 
tory has been merged with a giant or- 
ganization with a head office in a metrop- 
olis. The local banker in other days 
did business with the grocer, the electric 
plant and the factory, but today the 
cream of that banking business is else- 
where, handled by the head office of the 
larger company and placed with the 
metropolitan banks with which its treas- 
urer does business. 

So we have an entirely different eco- 
nomic and social pattern from that un- 
der which our unit system developed, 
making it necessary for the banking busi- 
ness to be revamped to fit the new order 
of things. No one is more conscious of 
this than the bankers themselves, and | 
the record shows that they are embrac- 
ing the opportunity to experiment with 
new forms in an attempt to find that 
system of banking best suited te the| 





world we live in today. 


| Large Banks Operate 


3,500 Branch Offices 


Checking up statistically on what has 
happened so far we are surprised to find 
a development of such magnitude. Na- 
tional banks, under the liberalized branch | 
banking provisions of the McFadden 
Act, and State banks, under their State 
codes, are, according to the latest fig- 
ures, operating in the aggregate more 
than 3,500 branch offices, an increase of 
Among 
the 800 odd banks with branches are 
the 800 together have more than $25,- 
000,000,000 of loans and investments out 
of a total of $58,000,000,000 possessed 
by the 25,000 banks in the country. 


We have known in this country for | 





ing—that is, two or more banks controlled 
by one or several identical persons—but 
the spectacular growth of group bank- 
in the Northwest, 


months. You here 
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| Other Countries Use 


Central Banking System 


When we take stock of the situation | 


we realize that, after all, in the mat- 


ter of the concentration of banking re- | 
in a} 


sources, this country has been 
unique position among other great com- 
mercial and industrial nations of the 
world. In Great Britgin, in France, in 
Germany, in Canada, and in other coun- 
tries many banking offices widely dis- 


|persed and controlled from one central 
head office have long been the dominant} 


system of commercial banking. At the 
heart of this foreign experience has been 
the matter of economy. In _ societies 
such as our own and those of other great 
countries where the generating force of 
business enterprise is profits, financial 
organizations inevitably work them- 


|selves into those forms that will keep 


down the costs of doing business, leaving 


a larger margin of profits; and under | 


competitive conditions this results also 
in better and more economical service 
to customers and borrowers. Economy is 


| working towards group and branch bank- 


ing in this country as well, as it has 
worked in the countries of the old world. 

As I look upon the practical situation 
as it confronts us, I am impressed by 
the indifference of economic 


habits of doing business. Here, we have 
this group movement, born almost with- 
out our realization, to take care of a 
very difficult situation. I do not think 


that many persons would deny that the} 
situation was such that something had to | 


be done about it and something has been 


The proportion of | 
banking resources sometimes quoted as | 
involved in the new forms of banking or- | 


develop- | 
ments to our preferences and traditional | 


Stock Dividends 


, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Commodit 


y Prices . 


‘Taxpayer Not Permitted to Add | Foreign Exchang. 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on June 12, Dtvidends in Fixing Stock’s Cost 


|Profit From Sale Held to Be Computable on Basis of 


| Original Expenditure Where Returns on Shares Had 
Been Eliminated From Taxable Income 


| 
| 
| 


the taxpayer should’ have been com- 


puted on the basis that the cost of such| tion a stock dividend of the value of | 
|stock was $325.000 rather than $975,000, | $325,000, and in 1917 another stock divi- | 


the Court of Claims held in this case. 
| The taxpayer purchased the stock in 1915 
for $325,000. In 1916 he received 
{stock dividend amounting to $325,000 
}and in 1917 he received another stock 
Gividend also amounting to $325,000. In 
| 1917 the stock was sold for $1,419,583.50. 
The profit on the transaction was the 
difference between that sum and $325,000 
| (not between that sum and $975,000), the 
court ruled. 


| Under the revenue acts of 1916 and | 
{1918 stock dividends were taxable when} 
received and accordingly the taxpayer | 


|reported such dividends as taxable for 
|the years received. 
returns were audited the Supreme Court 
lof the United States had held that the 


statute taxing stock dividends was un-| 


constitutional and the commissioner 


eliminated such dividends from the tax- | 


payer’s taxable income for the years 
| 1916 and 1917, the opinion explained. 


WILLIAM G. BECKERS Vv. UNITED STATES. | 


Court OF CLAIMS 

STATES, No. K-263. 
JAMES CRAIG PEACocK (C. E. Koss with 

with him on the brief) for the tax- 

payer; J. H. SHEPPARD and CHARLES 

B. RuGcG, Assistant Attorney General, 

OTTAMAR HAMELE with them on the 
| brief) for the Government. 
| The opinion of the court 
| June 2 follows in full text: 
| Bootu, Chief Justice, delivered the 
| opinion of the court: 


OF THE UNITED 


delivered 


The plaintiff purchased in 1915 stock | 
|of the W. Beckers Aniline and Chemical 


| 


| 
| 


several occasions ably outlined his con- 
| clusions, : As the result of these studies 
;and his ripe experience, he has recom- 


| mended to Congress that a national bank 


within the natural trade area of its head 


| 
| 
| office. 


| Bank Conditions in 
| Aberdeen, South Dakota 


| Had we been willing before the war 


'to have countenaced branch banking in| 
a limited trade area, I believe many of | 


the unfortunate failures of the last 
decade might have been avoided. I might 
illustrate what I mean by a specific ex- 
ample: Aberdeen, S. Dak., which 
trade area, I suspect, for a territory 59 to 
75 miles, north, south and west, and pos- 
sibly 25 miles east. In the days before 
the war, Aberdeen banks 
with, say, 200 small banks in the town’s 
trade area, lending them money for sea- 
sonal requirements in the Fall of the 
year, which was always repaid. How- 
ever, in 1919, because of railroad con- 
| ditions and many other factors, the little 
bankers could not repay the Aberdeen 
bankers, but had to borrow during the 
following years more and more from them 
as well as from their Minneapolis and 


in turn upon the Federal reserve bank. 
I believe—and our hindsight is always 
better than our foresight—that if branch 
banking had been permitted in that little 
|trade area of Aberdeen 20 years ago, 


would have been avoided. But today that 
small trade area has passed and we face 
a new set of conditions. 

Mr. Pole’s recommendation proposes a 
|trade area of much larger extent. 
{none of us as yet have been able go de- 





|fine our trade area finally, I personally | 


coneur in Mr. Pole’s general recommen- 


dation» I think that the logie of events | 
forces us to conclude that branch bank- | 


ing within limited areas is a reasonable 
concession to make to the present day 
conditions which must be met, Beyon¢l 
this limited concession I reserve an open 
|mind and the hope that time and ex- 
perience will help us develop the right 
kind of a banking system for our chang- 
|ing economic world. 


done, in which I see more of good than 


of evil. 
The group system, however, also has 


its limitations; it is not a panacea for| 


all of our ills, and of course we shall 
not find any one thing that will be. To 
one situation we shall have to aply one 
type of banking solution; to another 
situation, a different solution. Even the 


| foremost exponents of the group bank- 


ing plan agree that it cannot solve the 


| problem of the smallest communities that 


are entitled to some sort of banking 
service. We know why under changing 
sonditions it has become increasingly 


| difficult for a separate bank to make a 


living in the smaller communities. The 


|only way to provide banking service for 


such communities seems to be by estab- 


lishing a branch with small overhead 
|expense operating as part of a large 


bank covering a wider area than we have | 
becom® accustomed to under unit bank- 


ing. 

I see other limitations in the group 
banking system. For one thing, per- 
sonnel problems are bound to develop, as 


They 
will insist on being promoted to the head 


|office and will either get there or find 


enterprising jobs elsewhere, with the 


| result that individual members of groups 


35 


will have difficulty in finding and keep- 


|the best men managing member banks | 
|of groups tire of taking orders. 


ing experienced and competent manag- | 


ers. 
tem would be open to quite the same 
limitation in this respect, since promo- 


!tion lines in such systems are more ob- 
| viously defined, and local branches re- 


| quire less responsible managers than do 
| individual members of a group. 


It is clear, however, that our expe- 


|rience with group banking has so far 
| been too limited to permit us to be dog- 


| matic. 


This is especially true since up 


|to the present time the movement has 


been steered by competent -hands, so 
competent indeed that they could prob- 


|ably make a success of banking under 


Raw Imports 
& their Manufactures _ 


0 1 2s Pe ee 
1922 1923 1924 1925 


The above chart, which appears in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made public | 


see ms emeseenannae ie 
1928 1929 1930 


June 19, presents in aggregates the course of the general price index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics since 1922 and a classification of this average into three 


! groups, 


|any type of organization. 





I am not sure 


I do not believe that a branch sys- | 


what results would be obtained with the | 


instrument of group banking controlled 


I 


the group system will be a transitional 
stage during the interim, while we are 
working out some type of compromise 
between unit banking and branch bank- 
ing. However, I think it will prove a 
very useful and instructive transitional 
stage and will help to overcome imme- 
diate difficulties, 

My colleague on the Board, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, has devoted 


much time and study to the matter of | June 19, shows the course of prices of four leading agricultural commodities. | 
the effectiveness of our old banking sys-| (Wheat, dollars per bushel; cotton, cents per pound; cattle and hogs, dollars per 


tem in its new surroundings and has on 


| by less capable bankers, who may follow | 
'the lead of the pioneers in this field. 
| am inclined to believe, on the whole, that 


1925 1926 1927 


The profit from the sale of stock by 


ay 


In 1920 when the} 


|be given the right to establish branches | 


is al 


did business | 


many of the difficulties of recent years | 


While | 


| Works of the value of $325,000. In 1916 
| the plaintiff received from the corpora- 


; dend of the value of $325,000 was de- 
clared by the corporation. In 1917 the 
plaintiff sold his entire holdings in the 
corporation for $1,419,583.50, receiving 
|}@ cash payment in 1917 of $891.250 and 
| $528,333.50 in 1918. In 1922 the Com- 
| missioner of Internal Revenue assessed 
| against the plaintiff additional taxes 
| amounting to $159,517.57 for 1917 and 
$429,856.78 for 1918. 


| 


| Commissioner Followed 
Act in Computing Gain 


In computing gain and profit realized 


from the above transaction the Com- 
missioner followed article 1547, Regula- 
| tions 45 (1920 edition), as follows: 

Article 1547. 
| dividend.--Stock in a corporation received 
as a dividend does not constitute taxable 
income to a stockholder in such corpora- 
tion, but any profit derived by the stock- 
holder from the 
; able income to him. For the purpose of 
ascertaining the gain or loss derived from 
the sale of such stock, or from the sale 
of the stock with respect to which it, is 
| issued the cost (used to include also, where 
required, the fair market value as of Mar. 
1, 1913), of both the old and new shares 
is to be determined 
the following rules: 


(1) Where the stock issued as a divi- 


dend is all of substantially the same char- | 


acter or preference as the stock upon which 
the stock dividend is paid, the cost of 
each share of both the old and new stock 
will be the quotient of the cost. or fair 
market value as of Mar. 1, 1913, if ac- 
quired prior to that date, of the old shares 
of stock divided by the total number of 
the old and new shares. 

(2) Where the stock issued as a divi- 
dend is in whole or in part of a character 
jor preference materially different from the 
| stock upon which the stock dividend is 
paid, the cost, or fair market value as of 
| Mar. 1, 1913, if acquired prior to that date, 
of the old shares of stock shall be divided 
| between such old stock and the new stock, 


|} or classes of new stock, in proportion, as | 


| nearly as may be, to the respective values 


of each class of stock, old and new, at the | 


time the new shares of stock are issued, 
and the cost of each shcre of stock will 
be the quotient of the cost of the class to 
which such share belongs divided by the 
number of shares in that class. 

(3) Where the stock with respect to 
which a stock dividend is issued was pur- 
chased at different times and at different 
prices, and the identity of the lots can not 
be determined, any sale of the original 
stock will be charged to the earliest pur- 
chases of such stock (see article 39), and 
any sale of dividend stock issued 
respect to such stock will be presumed to 
have been made from the stock issued with 
respect to the earliest purchased stock, to 
| the amount of the dividend chargeable to 
such stock. 
| 


| Plaintiff Increased Value 
| By Adding Dividends 


| The additional assessment of $159,- 
|517.57 for the taxable year 1917 was 


|paid in part by crediting overassess- 


| be due the plaintiff for 1915 and 1916. 
| The balance of the additional 
| ment, to wit, $86,617.57, was paid in cash 
'and under protest. The additional as- 
|sessment of $429,856.78 for 1918 was 
|paid under protest to the collector July 
119, 1922. 

If the plaintiff is entitled to recover, 
the amount of the judgment should be 
$150,267.57, with interest, i. e., overpay- 
ments for 1917 of $86,617.57, and for 
| 1918, $63,650. The plaintiff insists that 
he is entitled to recover the above sums 


under the provisions of the revenue acts | 


|of 1917 and 1918 and the established 
| plicable to computing gain and profit 
realized from the sale of stock as this 
stock was acquired and sold. In the 
brief of plaintiff the contention is stated 
as follows: 


“Under the statutory provisions ap- 


plicable to the taxation of such a profit, | 


as originally and correctly interpreted 


Agricultural Wholesale Prices 


1928 


Sale of stock received as‘ 


sale of such stock is tax- | 


in accordance with | 


with | 


St. Paul correspondents who were leaning |ments of $10,500 and $62,400 found to| 


assess- | 


regulations of the Commissioner then ap- | 


New York, June 18.—The Federal RI 
serve Bank of New York today certifi 
to the Secretary of the Treasury t 
following: 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sel 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealir 
with the conversion of foreign curren 
for the purpose of the assessment a 

| collection of duties upon merchandise‘ 
| ported into the United States, we ha 
ascertained and hereby certify to yd 
that the buying rates in the New Yo 
market at noon today for cable transfe 
payable in the foreign currencies are d 
shown below. 
| Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
BUNOIG CEG). 6. o etek vbkccwees 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
i a ea eee ee 
Netherlands (guilder) 
| Norway (RPONe) oi5<.csvevevced 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .... 
Singapore (dolla 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .. 


| 
| 
| 


r) 


Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


| 


|by the regulations of the Treasury D 
partment, the basis of the computatio 
of the profit was $975,000 (i. e., the ag 
gregate of the original cost plus t 
amounts at which the stock dividend 
were returnable as income under the sey 
arate and distinct provisions in tho: 
| same acts with respect to the taxation a 
stock dividends). The profit was t 
difference between that amount and t 
total selling price of $1,419,583.50, o 
| $444,583.50.” 

Except for the decision of the Suprem| 
| Court in the case of Eisner v. Macon 
ber, 252 U. S. 189, wherein it was hel 
that stock dividends could not war th 
| Constitution be taxed as income ir th 
year in which received, the plaintiff’ 
argument would be sustainable. Th 
revenue acts of 1916 and 1918 taxed 
stock dividends as income of the taxabl 
year in which received. 

The Commissioner in formulating reg 
ulations to carry the acts into effect 
prior to the decision in Eisner v. Ma 
|comber (supra), adopted a basis for com 
| puting gain and profit realized from thd 
sale of such stock, predicated upon thd 
difference between the stock’s value foy 
income taxation and the purchase pricé¢ 
received by the owner for it. The cor 
rectness pf this regulation is not chal 
lenged. Stock taxed on the basis of in 
come value was manifestly to be ac 
corded the value upon which incoma 
taxes had been assessed when it becamd 
essential to determine gain and profit 
accruing from the sale of the same 


| stock; otherwise double taxation would 
follow. 


The mere statement of this rte dem 
onstrates the soundness of the regula 
tions of 1917 and 1918. In 1920, how 
ever, when the Commissioner audited the 
returns for 1917 and 1918 and made his 
determination of plaintiff’s tax liability, 
the Supreme Court had held the statute 
taxing stock dividends to be unconstitu- 
tional. Such stock received as a divi- 
dend was, therefore, not subject to in- 
come taxation at the time distribugted, 
and the Commissioner eliminated {from 
plaintiff’s net income for the years 1917 
and 1918 the above stock dividends as 
taxable income for those years, leaving 
only the ascertainment of the gain and 
profit realized by the plaintiff from the 
sale of all the stock herein involved. 

The regulations of the Commissioner 
covering a transaction similar to the one 
in Issue, promulgated at a time when 
| Stock dividends were taxable as income 
| no longer, in so far as wording was in- 
| volved, remained precisely applicable, 
|and the Commissioner promulgated the 
regulations heretofore cited (article 
|1547, supra) to meet the situation. 
ie ese regulations, in our opinion, ac- 
|complish substantially the precise result 
obtained by the application of the regu- 
| lations of 1917 and 1918, set out as an 
| appendix to this opinion. In*determin- 
jing the additional tax which the plain- 
| tiff seeks to recover, the Commissioner 
followed the regulations promulgated 
|after the decision in Eisner v. Macom- 
ber, Supra, which regulation was, in our 
opinion, a proper interpretation of the 
revenue acts of 1916 and 1918; the plain- 
tiff’s original stock was acquired for a 
cash outlay of $325,000. This was the 
cost to him of his entire holdings, and 
| from the selling price received this sum 
was deducted. 


| To be continued m the issue of 
| June 20. 


Views Sought on Sle 
Of Reparation Bonds 


| Witnesses Called for Views to 
Forbid Bank Purchases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| resolution is violated by any Federal re- 
| Serve bank or by any member bank other 
| than a national banking association there 
| shall be applied to such offending insti- 
tution the forfeiture of rights and mem- 
bership privilege provisions of subsec- 
|tion (H) of section 11, and of section 9 
of the Federal reserve law (sections 
| 248-H and 327 of title 12, U. S. C.) and 
| that section 5239 of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S. C., title 12, section 93) would ap- 
ply as a penalty to any offending national 
World War financial questions. 

| Mr. McFadden has been criticizing the 
\German reparations bonds «in recent 
speeches, In the resolution referred to 
he states that while the declared policy 
| of the Departments of State and Treas- 
jury 1s against intermingling of repara- 
|tion payments with war debts, that in- 
termingling would take place if Ameri-, 
can citizens and American banks pur- 
|chase the bonds,#whose commercializa- 
jtion and sale in the United States and 


The foregoing chart, which appears in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made public other countries was proposed by a re- 


hundredweight.) 


cent agreement of nations at The agued 
under a new plan for settlement 0 ste. 
world war financial questions, c 





' 


PSiatcs 





“eonvention 
MWeAssociation Moreover, according to Mr. | 
Love, the cost of administration has been | 
“dess in Mississippi. 
Mr. Love siated that he had gathered | 
information about the administration of | 


troller.” 


a 
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State 


On Failed Banks 


— 





Realizations 
Are Far 


Convention 
From Assets 
Above Average 





State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, June 18. 


banks 


ra) ‘ 
wian 


in Mississippi have been higher 
in most other States and higher 
‘or national banks under the super- 





\ 
iW Wes stated by James S. 
‘iggndent of banks, before 
cof the Mississippi 


flove, super- 
the recent 
Bankers 





failed banks in several States for the use 


“of the legislative comntittee which was 


nuthorized by the last session of the 
State legislature to investigate the bank- | 
ing department. 

“In Texas,” he said, “the commissioner | 
hat@ realized 38 per cent on assets of | 
failed banks at a cost of 7 per cent; in 
Florida, 33 per cent at a cost of 9 per 
cent; ‘in Oklahoma, 40 per cent at a cost 
of 8 per cent; in Arkansas, 54 per cent at 
a cost of 15 per cent; in Tennessee, 44 
per cent at a cost of about 10 per cent; | 
in Louisiana, 44.5 per cent at a cost of | 
9 per cent; in Nebraska, 51 per cent, no} 
record of expense; in orth Dakota, 35 
per cent, no record of expense; in South 
Dakota, 29 per cent, no record of ex- 
pense. « 

Rates for National Banks 

“The Comptroller of Currency has 
realized from assets of failed national 
banks, according to his statement, 54 
per cent, at a cogt of 6.5 per cent. 

“In Mississippl, we have been able to 
realize 55 per cent from assets of failed 
banks at a cost of 5.5 per cent. | 

“Additional evidence was submitted to 
the committe as to the number of failed | 
banks in these States during the 15- 
year period being investigated. It was 
shgwn that in Florida there were 158 | 
bM@nk failures durig® the 15-year period. | 
In Arkansas, 73; in Missouri, 292; in 
Tennessee, 66; in Georgia, 254; in Ala- 
bama, 229; in Nebraska, 380; in North 
Dakota, 322; in South Dakota, 215; in 
Mississippi, 58. So in point of failures, 
Mississippi had considerably less than 
any /of the southern States, as well as 
several States operating under the guar- 
anty-of-deposits law. 

“Mississippi has realized more from 
the assets of failed banks than any other 
State mentioned, including the Comp- 
troller of Currency? Mississippi’s cost 
for this work has been less than any 
of these States, including the Comp- | 


Lack of Foresight Blamed 
Superintendent Love declared that “we | 
are going through one of the hardest 
years we have experienced in the bank- 
ing business in many years; probably in 
the lost 30 years.” He continued that 


Avrnoniztp Statewcnts OXLY 
PuBLieHen Wirsuut CCMMENT BY Trrz Unitep States Darny 


Mississippi Gets — 


High Recoveries 


State Superintendent ‘Tells. 


| Jefferson County, Okla., for the sum of 
| $500. 


‘real estate during the year. 
Reaiizations from the assets of failed: 


ision of the Comptroller of the Currency, | 


Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 


Finance 


Deductions for Loss On Stocks 
In Incidental Dealings Denied 





Taxpayer Not Permitted to Apportion Deficit to Later 
Years on Evidence Showing His Activities Did 
Not Constitute a Regular Business 





(Continued from Page 9.) 


shares constituted his sole and only section" 204 of the revenue act ofe1921., 
transaction as a capitalist and broker. The transactions which the plaintiff had | 

For the year 1921 he purchased one- were not few and isolated, although he 
half interest in a lease and royalty in may have had only one or two transac- 
tions in a particular year. Such trans- 
actions must be viewed in the light of 
all of the plaintiff’s similar business in- , 
terests, the character of those interests 
and the time and attention devoted 
thereto by himself and those employed 
by him. Eysenbach, 10 B. T. A. 716; 
Brickell, 17 B. T. A. 711; Crane, 17 B. 


He did not purchase or sell any 


During the year 1922 he made no pur- 
chase or sale of stocks or leases and 
his activity as a broker and capitalist 
was confined to the purchase of a 240- 
acre farm in Dewey County, Okla. 


For the three years 1920, 1931, and P. A. 720; Baker, 1% B. T. A. 733, 
1922, aside from the purchase of the The purpose of section 204 was to re- 


lieve from the harsh rule that required 
one’s tax liability to be determined 
solely from the happenings of a 12- 
month period. It is a relief provision 
and should be liberally construed. Mar- 
ston, 18 B. T. A. 558. Treasury De- 
cision 2090 would seem to include plain- 
tiff within the terms of the definition 
of a loss incurred in trade as defined by 


shares in the Weatherford Milling Com- 
pany, the plaintiff engaged in but three 
transactions in the purchase and sale of 
stocks, leases, and real estate. This was 
the extent of his activities in the @voca- 
tion of broker and capitalist and falls 
far short of the requirements of section 
204 (a) “that as used in this section 
the term ‘net loss’ means only net losses 


resulting from the operation of any trade 
or business regularly carried on by the 
taxpayer.” 

These transactions were undoubtedly 
merely the occasional investment by the 
plaintiff of\‘the income derived from his 
professional practice as a doctor and 
surgeon. They were isolated transac- 
tions and do not constitute the opera- 
tion of a trade or business regularly 
carried on by the plaintiff. 

In view of our decision that the loss 
sustained by the plaintiff did not result 
from the operation of a trade or busi- 
ness regularly carried on by him, it will 
not be necessary for us to discuss or pass 
upon the other points raised in the case. 

The Commissioner was correct in his 
ruling denying the d@ductions sought by 
the plaintiff and in denying the claim 
for refund. 

Plaintiff’s petition is dismissed. 
so ordered. 

GREEN, Judge; and Bootn, Chief Jus- 
tice, concur, 

LITTLETON, Judge, dissenting: While 
the facts proved by plaintiff as to his 
activities in connection with his pur- 
chases and sales of real and personal 
property over a period from 1914 to 
1928, inclusive, are not as satisfactory 
as I should desire, or as might easily 
have been established had these matters 
been gone into at the time the testimony 
was taken, I am, however, of the opin- 
ion that the facts established in relation 
to the plaintiff’s transactions outside of 
his profession as ‘a physician are suffi- 
cient to justify the conclusion that these 
transactions and the time spent by him 
in connection therewith constituted a 
business regularly carried on within the 
meaning of section 204 of the revenue 
act of 1921, 42 Stat. 227. 

It is established that plaintiff em- 
ployed a clerk and a business manager 
to look after his transactions outside of 
his profession as a_ physician and 
surgeon. For a number of vears he had 
one Carlos Sewell, a business man in 


It is 


‘his employ, to look after his business 
| interests. 


Grace Irwin, who was an of- 
ficer of the Clinton Hospital and Train. 
ing School where the plaintiff was prin- 
cipally engaged as a physician and 
surgeon, assisted him in keeping his 
records relating to his business transac- 
tions and, as Carlos Sewell, who had 


; tions in the 


the Treasury Department. 

In that Treasury Decision it is said: 
“The term ‘in trade’ as used in the law 
* * * is held to mean the trade or trades 
in which the person making the return 
is engaged; that is, in which he has in- 
vested money otherwise than for the 
purpose of being employed in isolated 
transactions and to which he devotes at 
least a part of his income and attention. 

In Treasury Decision 1989 it is stated: 
“In trade is synonymous with business. 
Business has been defined as--That which 
occupies and engages the time, atten- 
tion, and labor of any one for the pur- 
poses of a livelihood, profit, or improve- 
ment; that which is his personal concern 
or interest; employment, regular occu- 
pation, but it not necessary that it 
should be his sole occupation or employ- 
ment.” 


is 


Claimant’s Record Shows 
Consistent Activity 

Had the purchase by the plaintiff in 
1920 of the 126%4 shares of stock of the 
Weatherford Milling Company at a cost 
of $36,250 and the surrender thereof at 
a loss in the amount in December, 1922, 
been the only transaction had by the 
plaintiff over a period of years outside of 
his profession, I should agree that he 
would not be entitled to the benefits of 
the net loss provision of section 204. 
But even aside from the various other 
dealings in prior and subsequent years, 
this was not the only business transac- 
tion he had outside of his profession 
in 1920, for it appears that in that year 
he purchased 65 residence lots in Clin- 
ton, Okla., and sold a portion of them, 
and in 1922 when he surrendered the 
stock in the Weatherford Milling Com- 
pany and sustained the loss he also pur- 
chased a 240-acre farm in Dewey 
County, Okla., and sold the same in that 
year. 

With the exception of the, year 1915, 
it appears that he had business transac- 
purchase or sale, or both 
purchase and sale, of real or personal 
property in every year from 1914 to 
1926. In view of the facts established 
with reference to the number of trans- 
actions engaged in by the plaintiff, the 
fact that he devoted about one-third of 
his time to these matters and the fact 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 16 
Made Public June 18, 1930 





Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax Rete 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue : 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,.498,208.49 
26,583 ,494.63 


2,189,089.74 
9,113,561.17 


Total 
Public 
Balance previous day 


a receipts $40,384,: 
debt rec@pts 535 





$101,655,731.11 
Expenditures 


Total 


$9,127,109.93 
1,606,800.15 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


Refunds of receipts 291,824.88 
Panama Canal ‘ 54,152.34 
Operations in special ac- 

counts .... ee neeres 640,021.49 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 107,716.53 


58,315.07 
350,305.00 


Civil-service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures . . $12,236 .225.39 

Other public debt expendi- 
tures ae 17,327,960.50 
Balance today 72,091,545.22 


Total 






B. T. A. 1308, the court should dismiss 
the petition even if it finds that he was 
engaged in a business regularly carried 
on within the meaning of that section. 
It appears that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue made no examination of 
plaintiff's books and records in connec- 
tion with pis disallowance of the loss 
claimed and made no computation of 
what the deductible net loss in 1922 and 
1923, if there was one, would be; but 
entry of judgment as te the amount of 
the net loss, if any, can be withheld to 
enable the parties to stipulate the facts 


necessary to such determination or to 
enable the plaintiff to establish the 
amount of such loss by proof of the 


necessary facts. 

It is further insisted by the defendant 
that section 204 of the revenue act of 
1921 confides in the Commisisoner of In- 
ternal Revenue a discretionary power, in 
the allowance of a claim for {net losses” 
and that his action is not subject to re- 
view by this court. There is no merit 
in this contention. The establishment of 
the loss is an ordinary question of fact 
of a nature which courts constantly re- 
view in suits foy the refund of taxes. 
The provisions of*the statute that “if for 
any taxable year beginning after Dec. 
31, 1920, it appears upon the production 
of evidence satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner that any taxpayer has sustained a 
net loss,” repose in the Commissioner 
no such discretionary power as may not 
be reviewed by the courts. Boyle Valve 
Co. v. United States, 69 C. Cls. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
court should hold that the plaintiff is 
entitled to recover and that entry of 
judgment should be withheld to enable 
the parties to submit a computation of 
the amount of the deductible net loss. 


the 
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Tax Reduction 
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schools and stadiums to our universities; 


the difference is only in extent and 
dignity, not in kind, and it would seem 


Bond Issue for Athletic Plant site stort ant. cs asf the second and 





Statute Specifying ‘Gymnasiums’ Said to Include Outdoor 


Project; Court Applies 
Effect Its 


fContinued from Page 7.) 


| tion Which education has to discharge.” 


“Wherever education is most general, 
there life and property are the most 
safe, and the civilization of the highest 
order. The public school is one of the 
main bulwarks of our Nation.” (State 
Furguson, 95 Neb. 63, 
144 N. W. 1039; Hardwick v. Board of 
School Trustees, 54 Cal. App. 696, 205 
Pac. 49.) 


Importance of Physical 
Development Stressed 

As was well said in Piper v. Big Pine 
School District, 193 Cal. 664, 226 Pac. 
926: “The public school system of this 
State is a product of the studied thought 


of the eminent educators of this and other | 


States of the Union, perfected by years 
of trial and experience. Its adaptability 
to the genius of western development 
makes it peculiarly important to those 
who choose to remain in this State where 
its influence will be felt. The common 
schools are doorways opening into cham- 
bers of science, art and learned profes- 
sions, as well as into fieldssof industrial 
and commercial activities.” 


Under the head of “Education” in the | 


fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the author says it is the func- 
tion of education “continuing, supple- 
menting and (too often) correcting the 
influence of family life, to bring to bear 
upon the pupil spiritual forces which are 
typical of the national ethos and to train 
him to take his part in conserving and de- 
veloping the life of the community.” 
Speaking of the English schools, the 
author continues: “It is well known that 
respect fgr physical vigor and prowess, 
good manners, public spirit, self-restraint 


and a training in the responsible use of | 
the | 


freedom and_ self-government are 
main ingredients fused in the powerful 
social ideals of those schools. All these 
are valuable elements in thé formation 


of any citizen and should, accordingly, | 


find their place in the life of schools of 
every type.” In the building of citizens 
our ideals should be as high as those of 
our British cousins. ; 

The World War taught the necessity 
for, and gave an impetus to, greater 
attention to physical training as a legiti- 
mate function of education, and through- 
out the Nation schools of all grades have, 
during the past 10 or 12 years, devoted 
more time and expense to this subject 
of education than ever before in this 
country, and we may assume that the 
legislative assembly of 1927 was not un- 
mindful of these facts. However, the 
idea is not new; the Greeks divided their 
subjects of education into two groups, 


~ $7,500,000 


Central Arizona Light and Power Company 


Idea of Legislature’s Intent 









| third. 

In upholding a bond issue for the pur- 
| pose of erecting a building for the teach- 
|ing of dramatics and athletics, although 

statutory authority existed only for such 
issue for the purpose of erecting “school 
buildings,” the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas said: “We have been cited to no 
| authority holding, and we would be re- 
luctant ourselves to hold, that the study 
|of dramatic expression, or that physical 
eerie : a training, were not educational subjects. 
nastics,” the first cumprising all mental, It is a matter of common knowledge, of 
the latter all physical, training. We are |which this court may take judicial no- 
told that, in the intervals of running, | tice, that subjects are taught in practi- 
| wrestling, and the like, the Greek youths | cally all the high schools, colleges and 
discoursed with philosophers who had | universities in this State.” (Woodson v. 
come to watch the games, on the good, | School District. 127 Kan, 651, 274 Pac. 
the beautiful and the true. Here we have | 728.) And in Arizona, where the statu- 
the picture of the ideal “athletic field tory authority to issue bonds extended 
and outdoor gymnasium.” cnly to the purpose of erecting “school- 
The term “Gymnasium” used in our| houses,” the supreme court found therein 
statute variously defined. Funk &/)sufficient authority to warrant the issu- 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary defines it:| ance of bonds for the construction of a 
“1. In modern usage, a building or room| bigh school stadium, to all intents and 
tor the practice of gymnastic exercises, | purposes an “athletic field and outdoor 
as distinguished from field athletics, bug! gymnasium.” (Alexander v. Phillips, 31 
Se a rowing tank, a cagé@} Ariz. 508, 254 Pac. 1056.) 
for Winter practice of baseball, etc. Gr. , , 
Antiq. A place where the Greek youths Authorization Found 
exercised themselves, comprising grounds In Favor of Project 
This result was reached by holding 
and | that a schoolhouse is a place “appropri- 
i yn.” Interna- | ated for a use prescribed or permitted 
tional Dictionary does not make the ais-| by law to public schools,” and finding 
tinction attempted above, but defines a that school boards were empowered to 
gymnasium as ‘‘a place or building where | add special courses to the prescribed 
athletic exercises are performed; a school | pranches of study and employ instruc- 
of gymnastics. tors, and that the school in question 
If we take the Funk & Wagnalls defi-; had added physical culture and athletics 
nition as embodying the common ac-|and employed insfuctors, the court 
ceptation of the term “gymnasium,” and, | pointed out the benefits of such training 
1as the statute places no restriction upon|and then said: “It seems to us that, 
the extent “or cost of such a structure,|to hold things of this kind are less fitted 
the defendants could, and could only,) for the ultimate purpose of public 
carry out their purpose by erecting walls! schools, to wit, the making of good citi- 
around the field and placing a roof over, zens, physically, mentally and morally, 
it, thus completing a “building.” But)|thangthe study of algebra and Latin, is 
we are of the opinion that the later defi-;an absurdity. Competitive athletic 
nition given in the New International | games, therefore, from every standpoint, 
Dictionary may well be accepted as con- may properly be included in a_ public 
taining the idea of a gymnasium which school curriculum,” and “a structure 
| the legislators had in mind in 1927. whose chief purpose is to provide for the 
This court has held that the term) better giving of such competitive ath- 
“schoolhouse,” as used in tha statute,|ietic games and sports, as aforesaid, is 
|does not mean simply the house, but} reasonably a_ schoolhouse within the 
|refers to the entire school plant (State | true spirit and meaning” of the law, 
|ex rel. Jay v. Marshall, 13 Mont. 136,| , We need not strain the popular concep- 
32 Pac. 648), and, under statutes at least tion of a schoolhouse to reach our con; 
{no broader than ours, it has been uni-|¢lusion; specific authority is given school 
|formly held that playgrounds established | districts to erect gymnasiums, and the 
|and used in connection with public|common acceptation of that term may 
schools are a part of the school plant| well be “a place” as well as a building. 
jand their taking for that purpose is a! Authority to add to the prescribed course 
taking for a public use; that such ground | of study is given in section 1015, R. C. 
is as essential to the school as is the |} 1921 (subd. 17) and, having provided for 
ground on ic the schoolhouse stands. | athletic training in the school and for 
| (State ex rél. School District v. Superior proper instructors, a place for the giv- 
Court, 69 Wash. 89, 124 Pac. 484; Inde-| ing of such instruction, whether within 
pendent School District v. Hewitt, 105! or outside of a building, becomes a nec- 
Towa: 663. 75 N. W. 497; Cousins v. essary part of the school plant, and, 


Liberal Construction to 


under the heads “Music” and “Gym- 


Is 


for running and wrestling, baths, por- 
ticos and rooms for conversation 
discussion.” (Webster's New 


!Lyman School District, 67 Me. 280; under the true spirit and meaning of 
Ferree v. School District, 76 Pa. 376.) chapter 147, Laws of 1927, above, the 
| What playgrounds, with _their swings,| board is authorized to issue bonds 
Thutes, teeters, and the like, are to the | therefor. 





grade schools, athletic fields are to hign, The judgment is affirmed. 








he regarded it as the hardest vear in his 
banking experience, and added that most 
of t 
the bankers did not look far enough 
ahead. They took too much for granted 
and did not make the proper arrange- 
ments in time with their correspondent 
banks for the necessary credits. They 
did not realize that the correspondent 
banks were more rigid in rendering as- 
sistance and loaning money than they 
have ever been, and merely assumed that 
the usual credit that had been furnished 
tlaem by their correspondents would be 
aNailable and this credit was not forth- 
coming when needed.” 

The convention adopted a resolution 
extending to Mr. Love a vote of confie 
dence and thanks “for the constructive, 
fair and efficient way in which he has 
administered the affairs of the office of 
superintendent of banks.” 





Milwaukee Beverage Tax 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, June 18. 
The ordinance of the City of Milwau- 


a case entitled Paul C. Janke v. City of 
Milwaukee. 
tax on manufacturers, bottlers or dispen- 
sers of soda water beverages precludes 
the city from exacting the tax in ques- 
tion, the court held. * 


Indiana Stops Purchase 


Of Land for City Hall 


State of Indiana: 

a Indianapolis, June 18. 
Vhe State {ax commission has disap- 
proved a proposed bond issue of $14,000 
bey the City of West Lafayette for the 
PUT DO of purchasing a park and city 
hai! site. The cost is excessive and the 
rect proposed to be purchased is not 
uced for a public park, the commission 


held, 





Louisiana Bill Proposes 
Study of Taxing Systems 


State of Louisiana: 

J Baton Rouge, June 18. | 
A nill (S. 183) has been introduced in 
the Loujpiana Legislature requiring the; 
State iax commission to make a thorough | 
study cf ine taxing systems used in all | 
States of the Union and such foreign | 
countries as it may deem advisable. A 
compilation of the conmmission’s findings | 
with reeon mendations must be submitted | 
to the 1932 legislature, the bill provides. | 








Florida Exempts Gasoline 
Station on Federal Ground | 


State of Florida; 

Tallahassee, June 18. 
The State of Florida has no right to 
collect an occupation license tax from a, 
gasoline station located on lands near 
Vairingten belonging To the United 
naval reservation at that point, 
y General Fred H. Davis advised 
» Cerapivolier June 10, citing a 
or the Supreme Court of the | 
tates entitled Surplus Trading ! 

Co. v. Cook (V U. &. Daily 1068). 











closings are due to “the fact that | 


Is Declared to Be Invalid | 


kee requiring dispensers of beverages to 
pay a city license tax of $50 is invalid, | 
the State supreme court held June 11 in| 


The law imposing a State | 


been in the plaintiff’s employ, had moved 
to California, L. Tooker was employed 
as plaintiff’s business manager subse- 
quent to the taxable years here involved. 
Plaintiff devoted about one-third of his 
time to his business matters outside of 
his profession. This fact is established 
by the testimony of the plaintiff and one 
other witness, and it is not contradicted. 
The plaintiff devoted the forenoon of 
each day almost exclusively to his pro- 
fession as a physician and surgeon. 

I do not think that plaintiff can be 
regarded as a capitalist or as a broker, 
but I do think that his business dealings 
over the years from 1914 to 1923, in- 
clusive, and the time devoted thereto, as 
established by the facts, are sufficient 
to constitute a business entitling him to 
the benefits of the net loss provision of 


that he employed others to assist him, 
I am of opinion that under the statute 
he should have the benefit of whatever 
net loss he sustained in 1922 as a de- 
duction from his income for that year 
and that whatever excess remains should 
be deducted from his income for 1923. 

It is clear from the evidence that 
plaintiff did not sustain the net loss until 
December, 1922, and his action in using 
a portion of it to reduce his income for 
1921 was not justified. 

Defendant insists that inasmuch as 
the plaintiff has not established all the 
essential facts necessary to a computa- 
tion of the amount of the net loss which 
may be used to reduce the net income 
for 1922 and 1923, as required by the 
provisions of section 204 (a), Schlesin- 
ger, 5 B. T. A, 943; Montgomery, 17 














Recent Decisions . 


in BUSINESS LAW 


Creditors entitled to installments paid after company’s insolvency— 

In January, 1926, the Trenary Service & Sales, Inc., of which Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Trenary were officers and owners, needed some immediate cash, and gave Mr. 
Lane a note for $7,000, payable on demand, secured by a written assignment of 
about $8,000 worth of accounts receivable. Mr. Lane executed this personal note 
to the American Bank of Spokane, Wash., and pledged with his note the com- 
pany’s note and the assigned accounts receivable. The bank advanced the $7,000. 
The testimony showed that instructions were given to the bookkeeper of the 
company that all collections should be immediately paid to the bank and credited 
on the Lane note. Following the bankruptcy of the company, the receiver in- 
stituted an action to recover these payments, claiming that they constituted a 
preference under the trust fund doctrine. It was the contention of the receiver 
that Mr. Lane and Mr, Trenary were responsible to the ereditors and that the 
assignment of accounts receivable made to Mr. Lane as security at the time he 
advanced the $7,000 was fraudulent, and that the amounts paid to the bank 
thereunder were recoverable. The Supreme Court of Washington, however, 
found nothing in the actions of either Mr. Lane or Mr. Trenary which in any way 
depleted the assets of the insolvent company or which could be said in any way to 
give them a preference, Asa result they could not bé held liable in any amount 
whatsoever under the trust fund theory. As to the bank, which had purchased 
conditional sales contracts from the company and which had charged back against 
the company’s account amounts credited on delinquent contracts under the con- 
ditional sales contract agreements, the court held that any charge hack of de- 
linquent installments by the bank or any acceptance by the bank of an install- 
ment payment from the company after the date of insolvency, whether the bank 
had _ knowledge thereof or not, kecame a preference—(Jensen v. American Bank 
of Spokane, Wash., Sup. Ct., June 2, 1930.) 

. 


Purchaser's rights adjudicated against seller of car without title— 


An automobile was purchased on a conditional sales contract by Ysias Abarca, 
the plaintiff, from Meyer Motors, Inc. He paid the installments promptly until 
the car was fully paid for. After entering into the contract, the Meyers Motor 
Company transferred its interest in the contract to the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation and thereafter was succeeded by Old Pueblo Motors, Inc., the 
defendant. Following final payment, the plaintiff was informed that the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company, referred to as the company, claimed the car. An action 
in replevin to recover possession of the car was instituted by the company, 
alleging it was owner of the car and that Meyer Motors had no title at the time 
of the sale, .The plaintiff went to the defendant whose manager took him to de- | 
Yendant’s attorney. He was advised to sign a redelivery bond which he refused 
to do. Later, upon consultation with his own counsel and defendant’s attorney 
the same request was made and again refused. The plaintiff's attorney agreed 
that when the case was tried the defendant's attorney might assist therein, but 
it did not appear in the record that he did. Judgment was returned in favor of 
the company. Thereafter the plaintiff instituted suit setting up the loss of the 
car and certain damages, including expenses of the former trial. The court di- 
rected a verdict for the plaintiff and left the question of damages to the jury. 
On appeal the defendant raised the question of whether the judgment in the 
replevin suit was conclusive as against 4t. The Supreme Court of Arizona held 
that by the sale there was animplied warranty of title in the vendor. The refusal 
to sign the redelivery bond did not constitute a waiver of the plaintiff’s right 
against the defendant since he Was not required to so sign it. Under the evi- 
dence the court could not say “as a matter of law that the defendant was not 
given full opportunity of presenting auy defenses which it might have had to 
the adverse claim of title.’ There was no error in refusing to instruct a verdict 
for the defendant. On the other hand, the court would rot say that the defend- 
ant had a {ull opportunity to defend the replevin suit, and such matter should have 


er 0} to the jury.—(Old Pueblo Motors, Inc. v. Abarca; Ariz. Sup. Ct., June 
» 1950. 








First Mortgage Gold. Bonds, 5% Series due 1960 


To be dated as of June 1, 1930 To mature June@, 1960 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York or Los Angeles. Coupon and fully registered Bonds. Redeemable 
at 105 prior to June 1, 1937; at % of 1% less for each full year elapsed after May 31, 1936, up to and including May 31, 
1954; thereafter at 10014 up to and including May 31, 1956; thereafter at 100'% up to and including May 31, 1958; 
and thereafter at 100, plus accrued interest in each case. Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, Trustee. 


The issuance of these Bonds is subject to the authorization of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission 


For further information concerning the Company, these Bonds and the security therefor, attention is called to the letter of 


Mr. H. L. Aller, President of the Company, dated June 12, 1930, copies of which will be furnished on request and from which 
the following will be noted 


. 


The Company: (Central Arizona Light and Power Company owns and operates important electric and 
gas properties serving a prosperous territory in Arizona shoveing large growth in popu- 
lation and in banking and commercial activities. ‘The Company supplies electric power and light service 
in Phoenix (including certain outlying districts), Tempe, Chandler, Buckeye and Gilbert to more than 
21,000 customers and gas service in Phoenix and Tempe to more than 12,000 customers. ‘Total popula- 
tion of the territory served 1s estimated at 65,000. 


Security: = These Bonds will be secured, in the opinion of counsel, by a first mortgage on all of the plants 
and other physical property now owned by the Company. 
Purpose of Issue: §=The proceeds from the sale of these Bonds wil! provide funds to retire all funded debt 


now outstanding ($2,665,900 held by the public), to reimburse the Company for 
expenditures made for additions to property (including tha new 15,000-kilowatt steam electric generat- 
ing station) and for other corporate purposes. Simultaneously with the receipt of the proceeds from the 
sale of these Bonds, the mortgages securing said $2,665,900 bonds will be satisfied by the deposit of funds 
with the trustees sufficient for redemption and/or payment thereof. 


a Earnings: 9 [arnings of the Company for the two calendar years 1928 and 1929 and for twelve months 
ended April 30, 1930, were as follows: 
Twelve months ended 
December 31 April 30, 
1928 1929 1930 
Gross Earnings from Operation............ 2,279,258 $2,948,049 $3,125,425 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes 
(including Federal Income Taxes)....... ; i ,385,212 1,788,264 1,877,118 
Net Earnings from Operation............. $ 894,043 $1,159,785 $1,248,307 
Other Income ....... PDN as ets a ie eeWeonnice: 34,354 56,535 50,610 
RR OORT oo a5. 5'ss se aaa whew a saan $ 928,397 $1,216,320 $1,298,917 
Annual Interest on these $7,500,000 First Mortgage Bonds to be Outstand- 
ing with the Public after giving effect to this Financing........... ; 375,000 
Balance for Other Interest, Depreciation, etc.......--+s++eeeeeeees eae cain $ 923,917 


Net earnings for the twelve months ended April 30, 1930, as shown above, were equal to more than three 
and one-quarter times the annual interest requirements on the $7,500,000 First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
5% Series due 1960, to be outstanding after giving effect to this financing and to the retirement of the 
present outstanding bonds on or prior to January 2, 1931. 


Supervision: ‘The Company is controlled through ownership of all its Common Stock, except directors’ 
shares, by American Power & Light Company. Electric Bond and Share Company super- 


vises (under the direction and control of the Boards of Directors of the respective companies) the opera- 
tions of American Power & Light Company and its subsidiaries. 


These Bonds @te offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel. 
It is expected that temporary Bonds will be available for delivery on or about July 14, 1930. 


Price 96'/, and interest, yielding 5.25% 


Security-First National Company 


of Los Angeles 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


a 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Jame 19, 1930. 
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Growth of Pribilof Seal Herd 
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under Protective Policy - 


Annual Take Larger while Numbers Increase 
through Method of Segregating Males Marked 
for Kill, Says Fisheries Commissioner 
By HENRY O’°MALLEY 


Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


ilof Islands is in very &atisfac- 
tory condition. . 

The number of animals is growing 
larger each year, and at the same time 
the take of skins is being increased. 
Fur seals are subject to few natural 
hazards and there is every reason for 
believing that the possibilities for fu- 
ture growth and expansion are almost 
unlimited. ; 

Fur seals produce a fur that is al- 
most unexcelled for elegance, durabil- 
ity, and utflity. Being suitable for the 
manufacture of garments, a broad de- 
mand for it is assured. There is no 
likelihood that the supply will ever out- 
run the demand. ; 

The fur-seal herd of the Pribilofs 
presents a striking example of what 
may be accomplished in @onserving and 
utilizing a natural resource which, by 
reason of fundamental conditions, can- 
not well be reduced to private owner- 
ship. 

The North Pacific Sealing Convention 
secures for the herd immunity from 
pelagic sealing without which the herd 
would probably have become by this 
time commercially extict. Under the 
convention there is international dis- 
tribution of the yield of the herd. 

Had not the convention come into ex- 
istence, by this time there would be no 
value accruing from the Pribilof herd 
to anyone. The North Pacific Sealing 
Convention is an outstanding example 
of international cooperation, and it may 
well serve as a ‘guide where other val- 
uable natural resources cannot be pre- 
served without the friendly concur- 
rence of two or more nations. 


A 


The polygamous nature of the Pribi- 
lof fur seals makes it possible to kill a 
very considerable percentage of the 
males without interfering with the nat- 
ural increase in the herd. 

It is believed that the maintenance 
of one breeding male to forty breeding 
females affords a very desirable ratio. 
The killing of fur seals is, therefore, 
restricted to males that may be taken 
without detriment to the herd. 

Since the value of the pelts of males 
varies with their age, killings are con- 
fined to the age at which the most val- 
uable pelt is produced. In the older 
males the pelts are of little value. 

It has been found that, all things 
considered, it is most profitable to take 
the pelts of three-yeaygolds. While the 
pelts of two-year-olds Are equally good, 
they are smaller. 

Accordingly killings are restricted to 
three-year-old males. A few animals of 
other ages are inadvertently killed from 
time to time, but the proportion is very 
small. 

The taking of fur-seal skins is lim- 
ited almost entirely to the months of 
June and July. Prior to June, the 
young males do not come ashore in suf- 
ficient numbers to make killing opera- 
tions practicable. 

Early in August, female fur seals be- 
gin to leave the rookeries and to mingle 
with the young males on the hauling 
grounds, and when this condition ob- 
tains it would be impossible to separate 
the males from the females in driving 
and killing operations. 

In order that an adequate male breed- 
ing stock may be assured, a sufficient 
number of three-year-olds are reserved 


Ti FUR-SEAL HERD of the Prib- 


each year from killing. Usually the re- 
served animals are marked by shearing 
a patch of fur so that they may be rec- 
ognized later in the season. 

When a killing of seals is to be made 
a supply of young males is located on 
some hauling ground. The native seal- 
ers then cautiously and _noiselessly 
work their way so as to get themselves 
distributed at intervals along a line be- 
tween the water and the seals. y 

When the sealers have attained their 
desired position they attract the atten- 
tion of the seals which immediately be- 
come frightened and, seeing their line 
of retreat to the water cut off, head in- 
land. It then becomes an easy matter 
to drive the seals to any ground that 
may be selected. 


The driving of fur seals from the 
hauling grounds must be conducted 
with care. Extensive land travel ig 
foreign to their habits of life, and they 
can proceed only a very short distance 
before they must rest. As far as possi- 
ble drives are always made at night, or 
when the sun is obscured. 

After the animals have arrived at the 
killing fields they are given an oppor- 
tunity to rest and to cool. From among 
them only those of the proper age are 
killed, the others are turned away to 
return by themselves to the sea: 

The selecting of the seals at the field 
is almost wholly a matter of judging 
size. Almost without exception all the 
animals are males, since females do not 
appear on the hauling grounds during 
the period of sealing operations.. 

The killing of seals is entirely hu- 
mane as they are first stunned by a blow 
with a club on the head where the skull 
is very thin; a knife is then used to 
pierce the heart. The skins are re- 
moved by one of two methods. 

One method involves cutting the skin 
from the underlying muscle anf blub- 
ber with a knife. This is the old and 
long-established way of removing the 
skin, but it often results in holes being 
cut in the skin and in a too close par- 
ing of the pelt. 

By a newer method, recently evolved, 
the skins are simply pulled or stripped 
from the animals. This method avoids 
the cutting or paring of the pelts, but 
it results in more muscle and blubber 
remaining on the skins, which must be 
removed before the skins are salted. 

A . 

After the skins have been secured 
they are taken to the salt houses. The 
skins that were removed by knife are 
immediately placed in salt. Those that 
were stripped are washed and freed of 
all muscle and blubber before being 
salted. ‘ 

The salting process consists of first 
placing a layer of salt in a kench. This 
salt is then covered by a single layer 
of sealskins placed fur side down. A 
second layer of salt is then added, then 
a layer of skins. 

Proceeding in this manner, the kench 
is filled with alternate layers of salt 
and sealskins. The blubber that re- 
mains on skins when they are salted 
must later be removed before the skins 
are dressed. 

Sealskins will cure in salt in about 
twelve days. After the skins are cured 
they are packed in barrels for shipment 
to the dressing and dyeing plant in St. 
Louis. 





ermanency of High Taxes 


Public Services Increase Government Costs 


By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


O EFFICIENCY nor sane pol- 
N icy of economy can reduce the 

cost of government to the level 
of past expenditures. 

The amount of taxes required for 
State, county and local governments 
has increased rapidly in the past 15 
years. The probability is that it will 
continue to increase. 

The reason is apparent. During the 
past two or three decades, all our 
standards of living have been revolu- 
tionized by the marvelous new inven- 
tions that have come, and by the re- 
markable change in our economic situa- 
tion. 

The mode of living of the family is 
different. Comforts that were luxuries 
have become necessities. The poor 
man lives in a manner that only the 
rich formerly could afford. 

The change in government and offi- 
cial routine has been no less marked. 
Salaries have been increased to meet 
sirsilar increases in the business 
world. Governmental duties have been 
centralized, and bureaus and depart- 
ments created to administer them. 

New functions of government have 
been assumed, such as the regulation 
of public utilities, public health admin- 
istration, the conservation of natural 
resources, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention here. 

People demand of their governments 
now not merely the simple administra- 


tion of former years, but all sorts of 
refinements. They want public parks 
and playgrounds, paved roads and 
beautiful boulevards, game_ preserves 
and reclaimed forests—in short, every- 
thing the government can do to add to 
the collective comfort and convenience 
of the people. 

These things cost money, and money 
must come from taxation. We can no 
more expect to return to the low taxes 
of other years than we can expect the 
family budget again to be as low as it 
was when we were boys. 

In a matter which affects so vitally 
every individual jn the State, there are 
bound to be wide differences of opinion. 
If we are to succeed in this effort, each 
class must be willing to shoulder its 
fair share of taxes. 

A just and proper solution of the 
revenue problem will not discriminate 
either in favor or against the farmer, 
the urban property owner, the business 
man, the employer or the employe. It 
will establish an equitable system 
Which will require each classification 
of property to pay its proper propor- 
tion. 

When the burden is distributed in 
this way it will not be a hardship on 
any one. That is the kind of a revenue 
system this State needs and must have, 
if it is to attain its great destiny of 
leadership in wealth, in industry, and 
in agriculture. 
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Rural and Urban Attractions Made Avail- 


able by Miles of Well-surfaced Highways, Says State Publicist 
‘By H. E. SAMUELSON 


Director of Information, Highway Department, State of Minnesota 


HIS is an age of specialization. 
Each year more and more people 
are employed at tasks which keep 

them confined at one place—a machine, 
a desk, a counter, or the family kitchen. 


Such employment makes regular rec- 
reation necessary to keep them men- 
tally and physically fit. If his work is 
indoors, it is especially important that 
the worker get some recreation out- 
doors. 


As population increases, it becomes 
necessary to go farther and farther to 
find good fishing lakes and a touch of 
wilderness. 


The city man, however, is not the 
only one veho wants to see new scenery. 
The prairie farmer wants to see the 
lakes and woods, the woodsman wants 
to see the fields and meadows, and both 
of them want to see the city. 

We all want to get away, occasion- 
ally, from the monotony of our every- 
day surroundings and see something 
new and different. 

The automobile therefore filled a 
long-felt want. Not only does it take 
one to places where he wants to go, 
places he was unable to visit before he 
had a car, but automobile travel on a 
good road where traffic is not too heavy, 
is in itself restful and pleasant. 

In its early days the automobile was 
entirely a pleasure vehicle. 
principal use is in our everyday busi- 
ness; but it also fills its original pur- 
pose of giving us fresh air and change 
of scenery, or taking us to our favorite 
fishing lake or picnic ground. 

The automobile not only stimulated 


‘tiie good roads movement, but it forced 


the States and their subdivisions to go 
about their road building in a more 
systematic and efficient way. Previous 
to this century it was the custom to do 
a little work on all of the roads each 
year, but under that plan there was no 
progress. 

It became clear that the only way to 
make any headway was to build one 
road at a time, build it in a permanent 
manner, and provide regular mainte- 
nance thereafter. Naturally the roads 
carrying the heaviest traffic must be 
improved first. . 

Although Minnesota must do several 
thousand miles of paving and other 
work before it can be said that all of 
the trunk highways are passable all 
the time, we long’ ago passed the time 
when it was necessary to tie up the 
family car for ordinary Summer 
showers. 

Many of our main highways still be- 
come impassable for days or weeks dur- 
ing the Spring break-up; but in the 
Summer vacation months of June, July, 
August and September, it is exceptional 
to find a single mile of trunk highways 
whichis not passable at all times. The 
worst that can be said of them is that 
where traffic is heavy some of the 
gravel roads become dusty, rutty and 
washboardy. 

fach year the State is adding some 
stretches of pavement on the main 
traveled routes. We also have miles of 
oil and tar treated roads, a bituminous 
surfacing well adapted to roads which 
carry an extra heavy load of traffic dur- 


Today its” 


ing Summer, when untreated gravel 
roads get dusty and washboardy. 

The traveler will see a lot of Minne- 
sota if he just follows the trunk high- 
ways. He will see prosperous agricul- 
tural regions. 


For the city youngster a trip through 
the dairy and grain-raising sections, 
where he can watch farming opera- 
tions, is always instructive. For the 
country youth the process must be re- 
versed, and he will receive both instruc- 
tion and recreation by a visit to some of 
our industrial and educational centers. 

The trunk highways also will carry 
the motorist into, or close to, all of the 
State parks and the national forest re- 
serves, They will take him to the iron 
mines in northern Minnesota, the great- 
est in the world. They will carry him 
through miles of majestic scenery along 
the banks of the Mississippi, cross the 
Father of Waters at a dozen places, 
and finally close to its source in Itasca 
State Park. 

They enable him to ride along the 
rugged shores of Lake Superior, and 
take him for many miles alon}: the 
shores of Mille Lacs and hundreds of 
other lakes, great and small. 


But really to see the State, it is nec- 
essary in many cases to make part of 
the journey over other roads. Minne- 
sota has been able to improve the sec- 
ondary roads at the same time as the 
primary roads. 


There are literally thousands of in- 
gtcresting places on these side roads— 

beautiful lakes, quiet streams, pleasant 
picnic spots, and historic and scenic 
places. 

One of the problems in highway 
building, just as in a factory or a store, 
is to take care of the so-called peak 
loads. On the highways these come on 
Sunday afternoons and on days like 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July and La- 
bor Day, especially when a holiday and 
Sunday come together. On such days 
most of the trunk highways carry traf- 
fic far beyond their capacity. 

The motorist can help to relieve the 
congestion, and can make these days 
mcre pleasant for himself, if he will 
plan trips over some of the secondary 
roads, away from the dust and traffic. 
He is likely to find a variety of scenery 
that he never dreamed of. 

A. word about detours may be timely. 
Grading, paving and other construction 
work will be done on many miles of 
trunk highways this Summer. Not all 
of this mileage will be closed at one 
time. 

In many cases the construction is on 
new *location, 80 that traffic moves over 
the old road without interruption. In 
other cases the roads will be closed 
only part of the Summer. In _ every 
case gq graveled and well maintained 
road will be marked and used as a de- 
tour. 

There has been established a State 
highway patrol of thirty-five men. The 
first aim of the patrol is to rid the high- 
ways of any drunken or reckless drivers 
who are endangering other traffic, But 
the patrol does not want to make ar- 
rests unless it is necessary. 

There will be no arrests from am- 
bush. The men will all be in uniform. 
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Governor Kohler Also Urges Improvement of 
Upper Mississippi, Reforestation, and Develop- 
- ment of Adequate State Highway System 


© By 


WALTER J. KOHLER 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


more ready access to the markets 

of the wor]d by a deep waterway, 
which will enable ocean-going ships to 
come to our ports. 

The fullest development of manufac- 
ture, agriculture and other industries 
in our midst waits upon the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway. 
This is a thoroughly practicable project 
and its cost will be insignificant in com- 
parison with the economic benefits. 


A 


It is just as logical as was the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Indeed, the 
Panama Canal has given a relative ad- 


vantage to States near the seaboard 
which should be compensated by reliev- 
ing the central States from their pres- 
ent shut-in condition. 

This is a matter of great interest, not 
alone to manufacturers, but, to every 
farmer, every wage earner, every 
banker, business man, professional 
man, and to every citizen. 

It is also desirable that we should 
have an outlet to the southward through 
the Mississippi River and that such 
deepening, straightening and other im- 
provements should be carried out as 
will make the waterway usable for 
boats of reasonable draft. The Missis- 
sippi should be one of the great arteries 
of commerce, and such a development 
would unquestionably be an important 
help to Wisconsin and neighboring 
States. 


O NE OF THE GREAT needs is a 


A 


We also need a comprehensive high- 
Way program especially as_ regards 
through routes. This is particularly es- 
sential if northern Wisconsin is to real- 
ize its tremendous possibilities as a va- 
cation land and recréational center. 


One of the surest ways to repel the 
tourist and cause him to go elsewhere 
is to subject him to the unpleasantness 
and hazards of highways that are 
muddy at times and dusty at other 
times, that are rough and full of chuck- 
holes, and that are frequently closed to 
traffic, necessitating many detoufs. 


Northern Wisconsin is still in many 
respects in the pioneer state. It has 
economic problems peculiar to its ter- 
ritory. 

Their solution cannot be confined to 
the north alone, but must be considered 
and treated as problems of the entire 
State. As they are solved and the ter- 
ritory benefits, so is the State at large 
helped. 

The southern and eastern sections, 
the most populous part of Wisconsin, 
have shown an understanding of the 
conditions and a disposition to help» 
solve these problems. 

The well-being of the entire State 
can be achieved ‘only by making the 
northern counties prosperous and able, 
not only to carry their own load, but to 
contribute their due proportion to all 
State activities. 

Waterway development will help. 
The construction of good through high- 
ways would be a tremendous factor. 
But, in addition, there is needed a more 
comprehensive program of reforesta- 
tion. 
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Manufacturing as well as the recrea- 
tion industry require forests. There 
are tracts of land intthe north proba- 
bly best adapted to raising trees. 

The Federal Government is in proc- 
ess of purchasing areas in northern 
Wisconsin, totaling about a_ million 
acres, for reforestation. The State is 
acquiring land for the sgme purpose, 
and this year a tax was lévied for car- 
rying on this work. 

By reason of a change in the Wiscon- 
sin forest crop law, the counties are in 
a position to do reforesting. A number 
are exercising their privilege in a prac; 
tical way. 

Many schools are helping by teach 
ing conservation. Numerous organiza- 
tions are taking practical steps and 
awakening their members and the pub- 
lic to a consciousness of fhe importance 
of the problem. 

Notable work in this direction is be- 
éng done by various private interests. 
Through the forest crop law the State 
is encouraging these activities. 


Training Good Housewives . 
Kansas Aids Women in Vocation of Home-making 
By HAZEL E. THOMPSON 


Supervisor, Vocational Home-making, Bourd for Vocational Education, State of Kansas 


been a greater change or more 
rapid development than in the vo- 
for 


t’ NO FIELD of education has there 


cational 
adults. 
The main objective of the first classes 
was to give some individual help to the 
women who enrolled. Because the 
work was new, there was no definitely 
organized course of instruction, nor 
was there any attempt made to offer a 
sequence of courses. Classes were or- 
ganized in sewing and cooking, with 
emphasis. placed am making garments 
and on cooking and exchanging recipes. 
The teacher rushed from one pupil to 
the next, giving individual help, but 
making little attempt to take up com- 
mon problems as class work. The per- 
sonnel of the class changed rapidly be- 
cause each woman dropped out as soon 
as she secured the help she needed. 
As the adult program developed the 
length of the courses was shortened. 
Now all classes are organized on the 
unit basis. Each unit covers a specific 
phase of home making and may be from 


home-making program 
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For minor offenses a warning will syf- 
fice. 

If the motorist is stopped and cau- 

, tioned about defective equipment, such 
as faulty brakes or lights, or if he is 
warned about some error in driving, he 
should remember that the correction of 
these errors will promote’ his own 
safety as well as the safety of others. 
The patrolmen are the motorist’s 
friends. 

Their aim is to keep traffic moving 
safely. They wilf make minor adjust- 
ments to help the motorist get under 
way, give him road information, give 
first aid ih case of accidents, and en- 
deavor in any other way possible to 
help make the best use of the State 
highways. 

A new feature this year will be the 
marking of battlefields, treaty sites, 
and other historic places along the 
highway. Fourteen of these markers 
are being erected this month, so they 
will be in place before Memorial Day. 

It is a good rule to go leisurely when- 
ever the motorist can. When he trav- 
els on business it may be necessary to 
keep moving; but on pleasure trips he 
will get more enjoyment if he goes 
slow enough so he can see the scenery. 

He should stop occasionally where 
there is a good view or a place of his- 
toric interest. He should ask ques- 
tions, get acquainted, visit the State in- 
stitutions, forest ranger stations, fish 
hatcheries and State parks. 


six to twenty lessons in length. Women 
may enroll for one unit or for a series 
of units. 

The character of the work has 
changed also. Definitely organized in- 
struction is given in each unit and the 
units are organized in a progressive 
series. 

Because the units are short, the needs 
of the women are quickly met. The 
same women remain throughout the 
course—often with a one hundred per 
cent attendance record. 


An analysis of the needs of the 
women is made at the beginning of the 
course and problems covering these 
needs are included in the work of the 
unit. For example, if the unit is a 
study of home furnishings, one mem- 
ber of the class may be planning to re- 
decorate her living room. 


The location of the room, the natural 
light, and the furnishings are consid- 
ered and plans made by class for re- 
decorating this room. Thus the class 
learns how to apply the art principles 
studied in class to an actual home sit- 
uation. 

Each woman is encouraged to think 
through and work out her own prob- 
lems as much as possible and to carry 
out in her own home the things she has 
learned in class, 

A great variety of courses are now 
offered. Instead of sewing classes, “ée 
now have a study of the selection of 
materials for the household, a study of 
costume design, selection in regard to 
cost and hygiene, and selection of 
clothing suitable for the individual. 

Food courses have developed from 
cooking classes to units in meal plan- 
ning for the family, child nutrition and 
marketing. Courses in home and com- 
munity hygiene and care of the sick 
have attracted many women. , 

The study of child care and training 
has helped many mothers to better ™- 
derstand young children and to meet 
some of their difficult problems. The 
study of household equipment, refin- 
ishing of furniture, home finance or 
budgeting the income, and home man- 
agement has proved both popular and 
helpful. 

The entire character of the voca- 
tional home-making ovrogram has 
changed from long-drawn-out classes 
covering only two or three phases of 
work with no definitely organized in- 
struction, to short, well-organized, pro- 
gressive units covering practically all 
phases of home-making activities. This 
permits women to make a-serious study 
of home making and to receive expert 
help in solving their difficult problems. 
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